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DISSERTATION 



UPON THB 



GREEK COMEDY, 



TRANSLATED FROM BRUMOT*. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

A CONCLUDE this work according to my pro- 
mise, with an account of the Comic Theatre, and 
entreat the reader, whether a favourer or an enemy 
of the ancient Drama, not to pass his censure upon 
the authors or upon me, without a regular perusal of 

* Published by Mrs. Lennox in 4to. 175d. To the third volume 
of this work the following Advertisement is prefixed. ** In this 
** volume, the Discourse on the Qreek Comedy, and tlie QelMrtl 
** Conclusion, are translated by the celebrated author of the Ram;^ 
" bier. The Comedy of the Birds, and that of Peace, by a youo^ 
*' Gentleman. The Comedy of the Frogs, by the learned and in- 
** genious Dr. Gregory Sharpe. The Discourse upon the Cyclops, 
** by John Bourrya, Esq. The Cyclops, by Dr. Grainger, author 
<• of the translation of Tibullus." E. 
VOL. III. B 
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this whole work. For, though it seems to be com- 
posed of pieces of which each may precede or follow 
without dependance upon the other, yet all the parts, 
taken together, form a system which would be de- 
stroyed by their disjunction. Which way shall we 
come at the knowledge of the ancients* shews, but 
by comparing together all that is left of them ? The 
value and necessity of this comparison determined me 
to publish all, or to publish nothing. Besides, the 
reflections on each piece, and on the general tas^te of 
antiquity, which, in my opinion, are not without im- 
portance, have a kind of obscure gradation, which I 
have carefully endeavoured to preserve, and of which 
(he thread would be lost by him who should slightly 
glance sometimes upon one piece, and sometimes 
upon another. It is a structure which I have en- 
deavoured to make as near to regularity as I could, 
and which must be seen in its full extent and in pro- 
per succession. The reader who skips here and there 
over the book, might make a hundred objections whidi 
are either anticipated, or answered in those pieces which 
he might have overlooked. I have laid such stress upon 
the connexion of the parts of this work, that I Imve 
declined to exhaust the subject, and have suppressed 
many of my notions, that I might leave the judiciousr 
reader to please himself by forming such conchisions 
j» I supposed him like to discover, as well as myself. 
d[ am not here attempting to prejudice the reader by an 
mpdogy either for the ancients, or my own manner. I 
have |i0t claimed a right of obliging others to deter- 
mine, by my opinion, the degrees of esteem which I 
think due to the authors of the Athenian Stage ; nor 
do I think tliat their reputation in the present time» 
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\ (Might to depend upon my mode of thinking or ex- 

u* {pressing my thoughts, which I leave entirely to the 

judgment of the public. 
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DISSERTATION, &c- 

ileMons why Aristaphanes may be revieived without 

translating him entirely. 

'• I WAS in dotibt a Itfag time, whethei* I should 
meddle at all with the Greek comedy, both, because 
the pieces which remain are very few, the licentious-* 
ness of Aristophanes, their author, is exorbitant, and 
it is very difficult to draw from the performances of 
a single poet, a just idea of Greek comedy. Besides^ 
it seemed that tragedy was sufficient to employ all 
my attention, that I might give a complete represm^ 
tation of that kind of writing, Which was most es^ 
teemed by the Athenians and the wiser Greeks^, par- 
ticularly by Socrates, who set no value upon comedy 
or comic actors. But the very name of that drama, 
which in polite ages, and above all others in our own, 
has been so much advanced, that it has become equal 
to tragedy, if not preferable^ incline me to think that 
I may be partly reproached with an imperfect work^ 
if^ after having gone as deep as I could into the oa*' 

* There was ft lav which forbad any judge of the Areopagus t0 
irrite eomedy. 

b2 
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tore of Greek tragedy, I did not at least sketch' # 
draug-ht of the comedy. - • i 

I then considered, that it was not wholly impofisibie 
to surmounty at least in part, the difficulties which 
had stopt me, and to go somewhat farther than the 
learned writers*, who have published in French some 
pieces of Aristophanes ; not that I pretend to make 
large translations. The same reasons which have 
hindered with respect to the more noble parts of the 
Greek drama, operate with double force upon my pre- 
i^nt subject. Though ridicule, which is the busineib 
of comedy, be not less uniform in all times, than the 
p^issions which are moved by tragic compositions ; yet, 
if diversity of manners may sometimes disguise the 
passions themselves, how much grea^r change wU^ 
be made in jocularities? The truth is, that they 
are so much changed by the course of titaie, that 
pleasantry and ridicule become dull and flat much 
more easily than the pathetic becomes ridiculous. 

Tliat which is commonly known by the term jocu- 
lar and comic, is nothing but a turn of expression, an 
airy phantom, that must be caught at a particular 
point. As we lose this point, we lose the jocularity^ 
and find nothing but dulness in its place. A lucky 
sally, which has filled a company with laughter, wiU 
have no effect in print, because it is shewn singly 
^nd separate from the circumstance which gave }t 
force. Many satirical jests, found in ancient book^ 
have had the same fate ; their spirit has evaporated fay 
time, and has left nothing to us but insipidity. 
None but the most biting passages have preserver 
their points unblunted. 

* Madame Dacier, M. Boivin. 
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Bat besides this objection^ "which extends univer- 
4saily to all transktions of Aristophanes, knd many aU 
lusions of which time has deprived us, there are 
loose expressions thrown out to the populace to raise 
laughter from corrupt passions, which are unworthy 
of the curiosity of decent readers,.and which ought to 
rest eternally in proper obscurity. Not every* thing 
In this infancy of comedy was excellent, at least it 
would not appear excellent at this distance of time, ini 
comparison of compositions of the same kind, which 
lie before our eyes ; and this is reason enough to save 
me the trouble of translating, and the reader that of 
perusing. As for that small number of writers who 
delight in those delicacies, they give themselves very 
little trouble about translations, except it be to find 
&iult with them ; and the majority of people of wit, 
like comedies that may give them pleasure, without 
much trouble of attention, and are not much dis- 
posed to find beauties in that which requires long de- 
ductions to find it beautiful. If Helen had not ap- 
peared beautiful to the Greeks and Trojans but by 
force of argument, we had never been told of the 
Trojan war. 

On the other side, Aristophanes is an author more 
considerable than one would itnagine. The history 
of Greece could not pass over him, when it comes to 
touch upon the people of Athens ; this alone might 
procure him respect, even when he was not consi- 
dered as a comic poet. But when his writings are 
taken into view, we find him the only author from 
whom may be drawn a just idea of the comedy of his 
age; and farther, we find in his pieces, that he 
often makes attacks itipon the tragic writers, partitu- 
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larly upon the three chief, whose valuable remains we 
have had under examination ; and, what is yet worse^ 
fell sometimes upon the state, and upon the gods 
themselves. 

The chief heads of this discourse. 

II. These considerations have determined me to 
follow, in my representation of this writer, the 
same method which I have taken in several tragic 
pieces, which is that of giving an exact analysis as 
far as the matter would allow, from which I deduce 
four important systems. First, Upon the nature of 
the comedy of that age, without ^omitting that of 
Menander^. Secondly, Upon the vices and govem- 

* Meoander, an Athenian, son of Oiopethes and Hegeatratet* wit 
apparently the most eminent of the writers of the new comedy. 
He had been a scholar of Theophrastus : his passion for the women 
brojught infamy upon hin) : he was squint-eyed, and very lively. 
Of the one hundred and eighty comedies, or, according to Sutdas, 
the eighty which he composed, and which are all said to be traSf- 
lated by Terence, we have now only a few fragments remaiung. 
He flourished about the 115th Olympiad, 318 years before tlie 
jChristian iEra. He was drowned as he was bathing in the port of 
Pireus. I have told in another place, what is said of one Philemon, 
bis antagonist, not so good a poet as himself, but one who oheu 
gained the prize. This Philemon was older than him, and was 
much in fashion in die time of Alexander the Great. He ezpranBd 
all his wishes in two lines, * To have health, and fortune, and 
* pleasure, and never to be in debt, is all I desire.' He was ver 
covc^us, and was pictured with his fingers hooked, so that he a 
his comedies at a high prioe^ He lived about a hundred yeai 
some say a hundred and one. Many tales are told of his dea^ 
Valerius Maximus says, that he died with laughing at a little v 
dent: seeing an ass eating his figs, he ordered his servant to d 
lier away; the man made no great haste, and the ass eat theiq 
> Well done,' says Philemon, * now give her some wine.' Ape' 
and Quintilian placed this writer much below Menander, bp 
lum the second place. 
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ment of the Athenians. Thirdly, Upon the notion 
we ought to entertain of Aristophanes, with respect 
to Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. Fourthly, 
Upon the jest which he makes upon the gods. These 
things will not be treated in order, as a regular dis- 
course seems to require, but will arise sometimes se- 
parately, sometimes together, from the view of each 
particular comedy, and from the reflections which this 
free manner of writing will allow. I shall conclude 
with a short view of the whole, and so finish my 
design. 

History of comedy. — Who is author of comedy. 

III. I shall not repeat here what Madame Dacier, 
and so many others before her, have collected of all 
that can be known relating to the history of comedy. 
Its beginnings are as obscure as those of tragedy, and 
there is an appearance that we take these two words 
in a more extensive meaning; they had both the same 
original, that is, they began among the festivals of 
the vintage, and were not distinguished from one 
another but by a burlesque or serious chorus, which 
made all the soul and all the body. But, if we give 
these words a stricter sense, according to the no- 
tion which has since been formed, comedy was pro* 
duced after tragedy, and was in many respects a se- 
quel and imitation of the works of Eschylus. It is 
in reality nothing more than an action set before the 
9ight, by the same artifice of representation. No- 
thing is different but the object, which is merely ri- 
dicule. This original of true comedy will be easily 
admitted, if we take the word of Horace, who must 
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haTB known better thsin iis the true dates of di*aiiia- 
tic works. This poet supports the system which I have 
endeavoured to establish in the second discourse^ 
so strongly as to amount to demonstrative proof. 

Horace f expresses himself thus, ^< Thespis is said to 
^' have been the fii*st inventor, of a species of tragedy » 
'< in which he carried about in carts, players smjQajr€4 
*^ with the dregs of wine, of whom some suug w^ 
'^others declaimed.*' This was the first attempt both 
of tragedy and comedy ; for Thespis made use only of 
one speaker, without the least appearance of dialogue, 
" Eschylus afterwards exhibited them with more dig- 
" nity. He placed them on a stage, somewiiat above 
** the ground, cover4ed their faces with masks, put 
** buskins on their feet, dressed them in trailiug ro|ies, 
'' and made them ^^uk m a more lofty style/' Ho* 
race omits invention of dialogue, which we learn froip^ 
Aristotle J. But, however, it may be well enouglf 
inferred from the fallowing words of Horace^ th^y$ 
.completion is mentioned while he i^peaks of Eschylus, 
and therefore to Eschylus it must be ascribed : *< Then 
" first appeared the old comedy, with grciit success 
^' in its beginning." Thus we see that the Greek 
comedy arose after tragedy, a^d by consequence tra- 
gedy was its parent. It was formed in imitation of 
Eiichyliis, the inventor of the tragic drama; or, to 
go yet higher into antiquity, had its original from 
Homer, who was the guide of Eschylus. For, if we 
credit Aristotle §, comedy had its birth from the 
Margetes, a sfsitirical poem of Hpmer, and tragedy 



* Greek Theatre, part I. vol. I. + Hor. Poet. v. 275. 

X Ppet ch. 4. § PoeU ch. 4. 
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from the Iliad and Odyssey. Thus the design and 
artifice of comedy were drawn from Homer and Es- 
chylus. This will appear less surprising, since the 
ideas of the human mind are always gradual, and aits 
are seldom invented but by imitation. The first idea 
contains the seed of the second ; this second, expand- 
ing itself, gives birth to a third; and so on. Such is 
the progress of the mind of man ; it proceeds in its 
productions ^tep by stepy in the same manner as na- 
ture multiplies her works by imitating, or repeating 
her own a^, when she seems most to run into variety. 
In this manner it was that comedy had its birth, its 
increase, its improvement, its j^erfection, and its 
diversity. 

IV. jBut the question is, who was the happy author 
of that imitatioU, and that shew, whether only one^ 
like EschylUs.of tragedy, or whether they were seve- 
ral? for neither Horace, nor any before him, ex- 
plained this*. This poet only quotes three writers 

, * * The alterations, which have been made in tragedy, were per- 
^* ceptible, and the authors of them unknown ; but comedy has lain 
J in obscurity, being not cultivated, like tragedy, from the time of its 

* original : for it was long before the magistrates began to give comic 

* choruses. It was first e^thibited by aciors, who played voluntarily, 

* without orders of the magistrates. From the time that it began to 
' take some settled form, we know its authors, but are not informed 

* who first used masks, added prologues, increast;d the numbers of 

* the actors, and joined all the other things which now belong to it. 

* jThe first that thought of forming comic fables, were Epicharmua 

* and Phormys, and consequently this manner came from Sicily: 

* Crates was the first Athenian that adopted it, and forsook the 

* practice of gross raillery that prevailed before.' Aristot. ch. 5. 
Crates flourished in the 82d Olympiad, 450 yeaiB before our sra^ 
1^ or 13 years before Aristophanes. 
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who had reputation in the old Comedy, Eupolis*, 
Cratinusf, and Aristophanes, of whom he says, " That 
" they, and others who wrote in the same way, re- 
" prehended the faults of particular persons with ex- 
** cessive liberty." These are probably the poets of 
the greatest reputation, though they were not the first, 
and we know the names of many others^. Among 
these three we may be sure that Aristophanes had the 
greatest character, since not only the king of Persia H 
expressed a high esteem of him to the Grecian am- 
bassadors, as of a man extremely useful to his coun- 
try, and Plato § rated him so high, as to say, that the 
graces resided in his bosom ; but likewise because he 
is the only writer of whom any comedies have made 
their way down to us, through the confusion of times. 
There are not indeed any proofs that he was the 
inventor of comedy, properly so called, especially 
since he had not only predecessors who wrote in the 
same kind, but it is at least a sign, that he had 
oontributed more than any other to bring comedy to 

* Eupolis was an Athenian ; hit death, which we shall mention 
presently, is represented differently by authors, who almost all agree 
that he was drowned. Elian adds an incident whidi desenres to be 
mentioned : he says (book x. Of Animals), that one Augeas of Eleu- 
sis, made Eupolis a present of a fine mastiff, who was so faithful to 
his master as to worry to death a slave who was carrying away some 
of his comedies. He adds, that when the poet died at Egene, his 
dog staid by his tomb till he perished by grief and hunger. 

f Cratinus of Athens, who was son of Callimedes, died at the age 
of 97» He composed 20 comedies, of which had the prize : he 
was a daring writer, but a cowardly warrior. * 

% Hertelius has collected the sentences of 50 Greek poets of the 
Afferent ages of comedy. 

I Interlude of the second act of the comedy, intitled The Achamiens. 

^ Epigram attributed to Plato. 
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the perfection in which he left it. We shall, there- 
fore, not inquire farther, whether regular comedy 
was the work of a single mind, which seems yet to 
be unsettled, or of several contemporaries, such as 
these which Horace quotes. We must distinguish 
three forms which comedy wore, in consequence of 
the genius of the writers, or of the laws of the magis- 
trates, and the change of the government of many 
into that of few. 

The Old, Middle, and New Comedy. 

That comedy*, which Horace calls the ancient, and 
which, according to his account, was after Eschylus, 
retained something of its original state, and of the li- 
centiousness which it practised, while it was yet with- 
out regularity, and uttered loose jokes and abuse upon 
the passers-by from the cart of Thespis. Though it 
was now properly modelled, as might have been 
worthy of a great theatre and a numerous audience, 
and deserved the n^me of a regular comedy, it was 
not yet much nearer to decency. It was a represen* 
tation of real actions, and exhibited the dress, the 
motions, and the air, as iar as could be done in a mask, 
of any one who was thought proper to be sacrificed 
to public scorn. In a city so free, or to say better, so 
licentious as Athens was at that time, nobody was 
spared, not even the chief magistrate, nor the very 
judges, by whose voice comedies were allowed or pro- 
hibited. The insolence of those performances reached 
to open impiety, and sport was made equally with men 

* This history of the three ages of comedy, and their different 
chaneleia, is taken in part from the valuable fragments of Platonias. 
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* 

and gods*. These are tlie features by which the gpreatest 
part of the compositions of Aristophanes will he known. 
In which it may be particularly observed, that not 
the least appearance of praise will be found, and there- 
fore certainly no trace of flattery or servility. 

This licentiousness of the poets, to which in some 
sort Socrates fell a sacrifice, at last was restrained by 
a law. For the government, which was before shared 
by all the inhabitants, was now confined to a settled 
number of citizens. It was ordered, that no man's 
name should be mentioned on the stage ; but poetical 
malignity was not long in finding the secret of de- 
feating tlie purpose of the law, and of making them- 
selves ample compensation for the restraint laid upon 
auithorii, by the necessity of inventing false names. 
They set themselves to work upon known and real 
characters, so that they had now the advantage of 
giving a more exquisite gratification to the vanity of 
poets, and the malice of spectators. One had the re- 
:fined pleasure of setting others to guess, and the other 
that of guessing right by naming the masks. When 
.pictures are so like, that the name is not wanted, no- 
body inscribes it. The consequence of the law, there- 
fore, was nothing more than to make that done with 
delicacy, which was done grossly before ; and the art, 
^hich it was expected would be con^ned within the 
•limits of duty, was only partly transgressed with more 
ingenuity* Of this Aristophanes, who was compre- 
jhen^ed in this law, gives us good examples in some 
jOf his poems. Such was that wj;uch was afterwards 
called the middle comedy. 

* It will be shewn how and ia what s^nse this was allowed. 
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The new comedy, or that which followed, was again 
ai^ excellent refinement, piescrilxid by th« magistrates, 
who, as they had before forbid the use of real names^ 
fcarhsid afterwards real subjects, and the train of cho- 
ruses* too much given to ubuse : so that the poets 
saw themselves reduced to the necessity of brinj^ng 
imaginary names and subjects upon the stage, which 
at once purified and enriched the theatre; for co- 
medy from that time was no longer a fury armed 
with torches, but a pleasing and innocent mirror of 
human life. 

Chacunpeint avec art dans ce nouveau miroir 
S'y vit avec plawr^ ou crut ne s*y pas voir ! 
L^avare des premiers rit du tableau Jidelle 
IXun avare souvent trad snr son modellej 
Et millefois unfatjinement expritni 
Miconnut le portrait sur lui-^m&nie formed . 

Tlie comedy of Menander and Terence is, in pro- 
priety of speech, the fine comedy. I do not repeat 
all ^this after, so many writers but just to recal it to 
memory, and to add to what they have said something 
«which they have omitted, a singular effect of public 
edicts appearing in the successive progress of the art. 
A naked history of poets and of poetry, such as has 
been often given, is a mere body without soul, unless 
it be enlivened with an account of the birth, progress^ 
and perfectfon of the art, and of the causes by which 
they were produced. 

* Perhaps the chorus was forbid in the middle age of the coined y^. 
Platonius seems to say so. 

i Despreaux, Art. Poet, chant 8. 
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The Latin Comedy. 

VI. To dmit nothing essential which conc^lrM 
this part, we shall say a Word of the Latin Comedy. 
When the arts passed from Greece to R5me, comedy 
took its turn among the rest : but the Romans ap-^ 
plied themselves only to the new species, without 
chorus or personal abuse ; though perhaps they might 
have played some translations of the old or the mid- 
^dle comedy, for Pliny gives an account of one which 
Was represented in his own time. But the Romafi 
comedy, which was modelled upon the last species ctf 
the Greek, hath nevertheless its different ages, ac- 
cording as its authors were rough or polished. The 
pieces of Livius ^dronicus^, more ancient and less 
refined than those of the writers who learned the art 
from him, may be said to compose the first age, or the 
old Roman comedy and tragedy. To him you must 
join Nevius his contemporary, and Ennius, who lived 
some years after him. The second age comprises 
Pacuvius, Cecilius, Accius, and Plautus, unless it 
shall be thought better to reckon Plautus with 
Terence, to make the third and highest age of the 
Latin comedy, which may properly be called the 
new comedy, especially with regard to Terence, who 
was the friend of Lelius, and the faithful copier of 
Menander. 

But the Romans, without troubling themselves wit& 
this order of succession, distinguished their colnedies 
by the dresses f of the players. The robe, called 
priBtexta, with large borders of purple, being the fmr^ 
mal dress of magistrates in their dignity, and iu the 

* The year of Rome 514, the firet year of the 1 86th Olympiad. 
^ PneUxUy Togata. TUktmaria. 

1 
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exercise of their office, the actors, who had this dress^ 
gave its name to the comedy. This is the same 
with that called Trabeata *, from Trabea, the dress 
of the consuls in peace, and the generals in triumph. 
The second species introduced the senators not in 
great offices, but as private men; this was called 
Toges from Togata. The last species was named 
Tabema^iay from the tunic, or the common dress of 
the people, or rather from the mean houses which 
were painted on the scene. There is no need of 
mentioning the farces, which took their name and 
original from Atella, an ancient town of Campania in 
Italy, because they differed from the low comedy 
only by greater licentiousness ; nor of those which 
were called PaUiateSf from the Greek, a cloak in 
which the Greek characters were dressed upon the 
Roman stage, because that habit only distinguished the 
nation, not the dignity or character, like those which 
have been mentioned before. To say truth, these 
are but trifling distinctions ; for, as we shall shew in 
the following pages, comedy may be more usefully 
and judiciously distinguished, by the general nature of 
its subjects. As to the Romans, whether they had, or 
had not, reason for these names, they have left us so 
.little upon the subject which is come down to us^ 
that we need not trouble ourselves with a distinction 
which affords us no solid satisfaction. Plautus and 
Terence, the only authors of whom we are in posses- 
sion, give us a fuller notion of the real nature of their 
comedy, with respect at least to tfaeir own times, than 
can be received from names and terms, from which 
we have no real exemplification. 

^ Suet de Claris Grammat. says, that C. Geiissus, librariaa to A»- 
gostiu^ was the author of iu 
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The Greek Coinedy is reduced only to Aristophanes. 

VII. Not to go too far out of our way, let us re^ 
turn to Aristophanes, the only poet in whom we can 
now find the Greek comedy. He is the single writer, 
whom the violence of time has in some degree spared, 
after having buried in darkness, and almost in forget* 
fulness, so many great men, of whom we have nothing 
but the names and a few fragments, and such slight 
memorials as are scarcely sufficient to defend thenv 
against the enemies of the honour of antiquity ; yet 
these memorials are like the last glimmer of the set^ 
ting sun, which scarce affords us a weak and fading 
light : yet from this glimmer we must endeavour to 
collect rays of sufficient strength to form a picture of 
the Greek comedy approaching as near as possible to 
the truth. 

Of the personal character of Aristophanes little iH 
known ; what account we can give of it must there- 
fore be had from his comedies. It can scarcelv be 
Jteid with certainty of WhM country he was: the 
invectives of his enemies so often called in question 
his qualification as a citizen, that they have made it 
doubtful. Some said he was of Rhodes, others of 
Egena, a little island in the neighbourhood, and all 
agreed that he was a stranger. As to himself, he said 
that he was the son of Philip, and bom in the Cyda- 
thenian quarter; but he confessed that some of hii 
fortune was in Egena, which was prolmbly the origi* 
nal seat of his family. He was, however, formally 
declared a citizen of Athens, upon evidence, whrther 
good or bad, upon a decisive judgment, and this for 
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Jmwmg made his judges merry by 9tk «ppticaiion o( 
a naiying ot Telemacbus'^, of wh\dk this is the sense : 
** I amy as my mother tells rae, the aoa of Philip ; 
*' tor my own part, I know little of the msLtter, for 
f^ whal child knows his ow^ father?*^ This pieee of 
aaerrinent did him as mudi good^ as Arcbias veGeired 
finom tke omtion efCyodwf^ who said that that poet 
w$8m Roman citizen. An honour wbicfa, if he bad! 
iwt inliented 1^ birth, ht dMerved for his gematij 

Affisto^MUMsj: AoHndbed tH the age o£ the ^eat 
iDca 9t€kteece^ partieulaiiy of Siscratss and Euri^des, 
. koth <of iKfiKNn he oatltYisd. He iwAe m great figuf e 
during llie whrie Pelsy««u»esiaa war, oeit merdy as a 
enmic poet by whom the fm^e wei» dtreHed, bat us 
Ahe OMsor of the gorenmeait, ea m Man kept in pay 
hf the ^BtfB to reform it, and almost fa net the pttrt 
^ the arbitrator of the pwUic. A parti^arlar account 
#r has comedies will best let «is isite his parsomd <5faa- 
iMter as a peet, Md into Ahe moIiim Af his genitis, 
IKfaieh is what W€ ane most aatet^esied to know, it 
injdl^ hog w c Ter, net he amiss to preposaess oar ireaders 
a little hy the judgmesAs that had been passed upon 
hAm hy the critiei -of <Hif jown tiite, without iot^ 
getiwig one of the smcients AwA deserves great 



ArisU>pkame9 €e9Mr€d mmd pfmised. 

VIH. '^ Aristo(]fcanes/' says father ftapon, " ii Hot 
<' ^eaet m the eontrivaiice of his fatUes ; his fictions afe 
^ not probable; he brings real characters upon the 
^ati^ too coatsely and too openly. Socrates, whom he 

* Qomer^ Ody^y. + Orat. pro Archia Poeta. 

t In the asth yea^ of tbe GlympWid, 4S7 before our ara, and 
iRff t)f Uto fottedstHm of flome . 
tOL. III. C 
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** ridicules so much in his plays, had a more delicate 
** turn of burlesque than himself, and had his merri- 
** ment without his impudence. It is true, that Aris- 
*' tophanes wrote amidst the conAision and licentious- 
*< ness of the old comedy, and he was well acquainted 
** with the humour of the Athenians, to whom un- 
** common merit always gave disgnst, and therefcnre 
** he made the ^ninent men of his time the subject 
<^ of his merriment. But the too g^eat desire which 
** he had to delight the people by exposing worthy 
^^ characters upon the stage, made him at the same 
^ time an unworthy man ; and the turn of his genius 
to ridicule was disfigured and corrupted by the in- 
delicacy and outrageousness of his mannens. After 
all, his pleasantry consists chiefly in new-coined 
puffy language. The dish of twenty-six syllables, 
*' which he gives in his last scene of his Female Ora- 
^ tors, would please few tastes in our days. His lan- 
<< gruage is sometimes obscure, perplexed and vulgfar, 
** and his frequent play with words, his oppositions 
** of contradictcnry terms, his mixture of tragfic and 
<^ comic,* of serious and burlesque, are all flat; and 
** his jocularity, if you examine it to the bottom, is 
^* all false. Menander is diverting in a more elegant 
** manner : his style is pure, clear, elevated, and na- 
** tural ; he persuades like an orator, and instructs 
'< like a philosopher ; and if we may venture to 
judge upon the fragments which remain, it appears 
that his pictures of civil life are pleasing, that he 
^* makes every one speak according to his character, 
" that every man may apply his pictures of life to 
** himself, I>ecause he always follows nature, and feels 
** for the personages which he brings* upon the stage. 
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^ To coDcludet Plutarch, in hm comixirison of these 
< *' authors, says, that the Muse of Aristophanes is an 
** abandoned prostitute, and that of Menandcr a modest 
"woman/' 

' It is evident that this whole character is taken from 
Plutarch. I^et us now go on with tliis remark of fa- 
ther Rapin, since we have already spoken of the Latin 
jGonedy, of which he gives us a description. 

> ** With respect to the two Latin comic poets, Plau- 
** tus is ingenious in his designs, happy in his concep- 
" tions, and fruitful of invention. He has, however, 
^ according to Horace, some low jocularities, and 
^ those smart sayings, which made the vulgar laugh, 
^^^ made him be pitied by men of higher taste. It is 
^ true, that some of his jests are extremely good, but 
** others likewise are very bad. To this every man 
f ^ is exposed, who is too much determined to make 
^ sallies of merriment ; they endeavour to raise that 
** laughter by hyperboles, which would, not arise by 
'** a just representation of things. Plautus is not quite 
^* so regular as Terence in the scheme of his designs, 
^' or in the distribution of his acts, but he is more 
^< simple in his plot ; for the fables of Terence are 
^ eommonly complex, as may be seen in his Andrea, 
^ which contains two amours. It was imputed as a 
** hxAt to Terence, that, to bring more action upon 
** the sti^e, he made one Latin comedy out of two 
^ Greek ; but then Terence unravels his plot more na* 
*^ turally than Plautus, which Plautus did more na* 
^ turally than Aristophanes ; and though Caesar (alls 
'^Terence but one half of Menander, because, though 
^Ve had softness and delicacy, there was in him 
^ some want of sprightliness and strength ; yet he has 

C2 
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<^ written in a manner so natural and so judicions, 
^' that, though he was then only a copy, he is now 
** an original. No author has ever had a more exact 
** sense of pure nature. Of Cecilius, since we have 
** only a few fragments, I shall say nothing. All 
** that we know of him is told us by Varnis, that he 
" was happy in the choice of subjects.*' 

Rapin omits many others for the same reason, that 
we have not enougfh of their works to qualify us for 
judges. While we are upon this subject, it will 
perhaps not displease the reader to see what that cri- 
tic's opinion is of Lopes de Vega and Mdiere. It 
will appear, that, with respect to Lopes de Vega, he 
h rather too proftise of praise : that in speaking of 
Moliere, he is too parsimonious. This piece will, 
however, be of use to our design, when we shall ex- 
amine to the bottom what it is that ought to make 
the character of comedy. 

'' No man has ever Imd a greater genius for comedy 
•< than Lopes de Vega the Spaniard. He had a fertility 
^ of wit, joined with great beauty of conception, and 
^' a wonderful readiness of composition ; fbr he has 
<< written more than three huadred comedies. His 
name alone gave reputation to his pieces ; for hts re- 
putatioa was so well estaUiilbed, that a work, which. 
^ came from hi» hands, ws» sm*e to claim the ap- 
probation of the public. He had a mind too* ex- 
** tensive to be subject to rules, or mtrained *by 
limits. For that reason he gave himself up to his 
own genius, on which he could always dc^pmd 
" with confidence. When he wrote, he eonsulted no 
other laws than the taste of his audytors, avid regu- 
** lated his manner more by die success of his woA 
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<< than by the rules of reason. Thus he discarded all 
** scruples of unityt and all the superstitions of proba- 
<< bility/* (This is certainly not said with a design 
to praise him, and must be connected with that which 
immediately follows.) '* But as for the most p<jirtt 
** he endeavours at too much jocularity, end carries 
'' ridicule to too much refinement ; hi| conceptions 
'< are often rather happy than just, and rather wild 
** than natural ; for, by subtilizing* merriment too far, 
** it becomes too nice to be true, and his beauties lose 
** their power of striking by being too delicate and 
" acute. 

** Among us, nobody has carried ridicule in co« 
** medy further than M<diere. Our ancient comie 
** writers Inrought no characters higher jthafi servants, 
« to make sport upon the theatre ; but we are di* 
<^ verted upon the theatre of Moliere by marquises 
<< and people of quality. Others have exhibited in 
** comedy no species of life above that of a citis^en i 
** but Moliere shews us all Parii, and the court. He 
** is the only man amongst us, who has laid qien 
M those features of nature by which he is exactly 
'< marked, and may be accurately known. The 
'^ beauties of his pictures are so natural, that they 
** ate felt by person of the least diacemment, and his 
*< power of pleasantry received half its force from his 
** power of copying. His Misanthrope is, in my opi<*> 
** nioD, the most complete, and likewise the miost 
** singular character that has ever appeared upon the 
^ stage : but the disposition nf his comedies is always 
** defective some way or another. This is all which 
** we can observe in general upon comedy.** 

Such are the tfumf^U of ODe of the most refined 
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judges of works of genius, from which, though they 
are not all oraculous, some advantages may be drawn, 
as they always make some approaches to truth. ^ 

Madame Dacier*, having her mind full of the 
merit of Aristophanes, expresses herself in this manner : 
** No man had ever more discernment than him, in 
** finding out the ridiculous, nor a more ingenious 
'^ manner of shewing it to others. His remarks are 
" natural and easy, and, what very rarely can be 
found, with great copiousness he has great delicacy. 
To say all at once, the Attic wit, of which the an- 
cients made such boast, appears more in Aristo- 
phanes than in any other that I know of in anti- 
quity. But what is most of all to be admired in 
him is, that he is always so niuch^ master of the 
subject before him, that, without doing any vio- 
lence to himself, he finds a way to introduce natu- 
^* rally things which at first appeared most distant 
'< from his purpose ; and even the most quick and 
^ unexpected of his desultory sallies appear the ne- 
^^ OBssBtry consequence of the foregoing incidents. This 
^ is that art which sets the dialogues of Plato above 
^ imitation, which we must consider as so many dra- 
matic pieces, which are equally entertaining by the 
action'^and by the dialogue. The styl^ of Aristo- 
^* phanes is no less pleasing than his fancy ; for, bc- 
^* sides its clearness, its vigour, and its sweetness, 
** there is in it a certain harmony so delightiiil to 
^ the ear, that there is no pleasure equal to that of 
'< reading it. When he applies himself to vulgat 
mediocrity of style, he descends without meanness ; 

* PietMC to Pbatos. Pari*, 1684. 
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** when he attempts the sublime, he is elevated with- 
** out obscurity ; and no man has ever had the art of 
** landing* all the different kinds of writing so equally 
'< together. After having studied all that is left us 
" of Grecian learning, if we have not read Aristo- 
** phanesy we cannot yet know all the charms aod 
** beauties of that language.^' 

PlutarcKs sentiment upon Aristophanes ondMenander. 

IX. This is a pompous elogfium : but let us suspend 
our opinion, and hear that of Plutarch, who^ being an 
ancient, well deserves our attention, at least after we 
have heard the modems before him. This is then the 
sum of his judgment concerning Aristophanes and Me- 
nander. To Menander he gives the preference, with* 
out allowing much competition. He objects to Aristo- 
phanes, that he carries all his thoughts beyond nature, 
that he writes rather to the crowd than to men of cha- 
racter; that he affects a style obscure and licentious; 
tragical, pompous, and mean, sometimes serious, and 
sometimes ludicrous, even to puerility ; that he makea 
none of his personages speak according to any distinct 
character, so that in his scenes the son cannot be 
known from the father, the citizen from the boor, the 
hero from the shopkeeper, or the divine fnmi the 
serving-man. Whereas the diction of Menander, 
wiiich is always uniform and pure, is very justly 
adapted to different characters, rising when it is nece»- 
sary to vigorous and sprightly comedy, yet without 
transgressing the proper limits, or losing sight of na- 
ture, in which Menander, says Plutarch, has attained 
a perfection to which no other writer hks arrived. For, 
what SHm, besides himselft has ever found the art oi 
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making a diction equally suitable* to women and i!biU 
4reii| to old and young, to divinities and heroes? Nqw 
Menander has found this happy secret, in the equity 
and flexibility of his diction, which, though always the 
same, is neyertheless different upon different occasions; 
like a current of dear water (to keep closely to the 
thoughts of Plutarch), which running through banks 
differently turned, complies with all their turns back- 
ward and forward, without changing any thing of its 
nature or its purity. Plutarch mentions it as a part of 
the merit of Menander, that he began very yoilhgi and 
was stopped only by old age, at a time when he wovld 
have produced the greatest wmiders, if death btuA nofc 
prevented him. This, joined to a reflection, which hA 
makes as he returns to Aristophanes, Aevn that Arista* 
phanes continued a long time to display his powers : for 
his poetry, says Plutarch^ is astrampet that affeetsMne* 
times the airs of a prude, but whose impudence cannot 
be forgiven by the people^ and whoe^ afiected modesty 
is despised by men of decency. Menander, on the con- 
trary, always shews himself a man agfreeaUeand witty» 
a companion desiluMe upon the stage, at table, and in 
gay assemblies ; an extract of all the treasures of Greece, 
who deserves always to be read, and always to please* 
His irresistible power of persnasion,^ndthe reputation 
which he has had, of being the best master of langoagt 
of Oreeoe, sufliciently shM^Ws the delightitdness of his 
style. Upon this article of Menander, Plutarch dtas 
not know how to make an end : he says, that he is the 
delight of philoiophers fSettigued islrith stady ) that they 
Bse his works ta a meadow enamelled with flowen^ 
where a pm^er air gratifies the sense ; that, notwtth«> 
standing the powers of the other cdniie poets of Athensi 
Mtaanikrhft^slwaysbeeki considef edas poisemsgaslitt 
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pecnliar to himself , drawn from the same watem that 
gave birth to Venus. That on the contrary, the salt 
of Avistophanes is bitter, keen, coarse, and corrosive } 
that one oannot tell whether his dexterity, which has 
been so much boasted, consists not more in the cha* 
racters than in the expression, for he is charged with 
pla3nng' often upon words, with affecting antithetical 
allusions ; that he has spoiled the copies which he en- 
deavoured to take after natnre ; that artifice in hia 
plays is wickedness, and simplicity, brutishness; that 
his jocularity onght to raise hisses rather than laughter > 
that his amours have more impudence than gaiety ; and 
that he has not so much written for men of under- 
standing, as for minds blackened with envy and cor-> 
rupted with debaudiery, 

T%e just^cation of Aristophanes, 

X. After such a character there seems no need of 
going further; and one would think, that it would be 
better to bury for ever the memory of so hateful a 
writer, that makes us so poor a recompence for the 
loss of Menander, who cannot be recalled. Butt 
without shewing any mercy to the indecent or mali* 
cious sallies of Aristophanes, any more than to Plan- 
tus his imitator, or at least the inheritor of his genius, 
may it not be allowed us to do, with respect to him, 
what, if I mistake not, Lucretia^ did to Ennius, from 
whose muddy verses he gathered jeweb? Enni de 
Hereore gemmof. 

Besides we must not believe that Plutarch, who lived 
more than four ages after Menander, and mone than five 

* Bnuoaoy hat mislakeji Lucretius for Viiipl. 

r 
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after Aristophanes, has passed so exact a judgment upon 
bothy but that it may be fit to re-examine it. Plato^ 
the contemporary of Aristophanes, thought very diffe* 
rently, at least of his genius ; for, in his piece called 
The Entertainment, he gives that poet a distinguished 
place, and makes him speak, according to his charac- 
ter, with Socrates himself; from which, by the way, 
it is apparent, that this diali^ne of Plato was compos- 
ed before the time that Aristophanes wrote his Clouds 
against Socrates. Plato is likewise said to have sent a 
copy of Aristophanes to Dionysius the tyrant, with ad- 
vice to read it diligently, if he would attain a com- 
plete judgment of the state of the Athenian republic. 
Many other scholars have thought, that they might 
depart somewhat from the opinion of Plutarch. Frisch- 
linus, for example, one of the commentators upon 
Aristophanes, though he jastly allows his taste to Ix? 
less pure than that of Menander, has yet undertaken 
his defence against the outrageous censure of the an- 
cient critic. In the first place, he condemns without 
mercy his ribaldry and obscenity. But this part, so 
worthy of contempt, and written only for the lower 
people, according to the remark of Boivin, bad as it 
is, after all is not the chief part which is left of Aris- 
tophanes. I will not say with Frischlinus, that Plu- 
tarch seems in this to contradict himself, and in reality 
commends the poet, when he accuses him of having 
adapted his language to the stage; by the stage, in 
this place, he meant the theatre of Farces, on whidh 
low mirth and buffoonery was exhibited. This plea 
of Frischlinus is a mere cavil ; and though the poet 
had obtained his end, which was to divert a corrupted 
populace, he would not have been less a bad man, nor 
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le« a despicable poet, notwithstanding^ the excuse of his 
defender. To be able in the highest degree to divert 
fools and libertines, will not make a poet : it is not, 
therefore, by this defence that we must justify the 
character of Aristophanes. The depraved taste of the 
crowd, who once drove away Cratinus and his compa^ 
ny, because the scenes had not low buffoonery enough 
for their taste, will not justify Aristophanes, since 
Menander found a way of changing the taste by gpiv* 
ing a sort of comedy, not indeed so modest as Plutarch 
represents it, but less licentious than before. Nor is 
Aristophanes better justified by the reason which he 
himself offers, when he says, that he exhibited debau*^ 
chery upon the stage, not to corrupt the morals, but 
to mend them. The sight of gross faults is rather a 
poison than a remedy. 

The apologist has forgot one reason, which appears 
to me essential to a just account. As far as we can 
judge by appearance, Plutarch had in his hands all the 
plays of Aristophanes, which were at least fifty in num- 
ber. In these he saw more licentiousness than has 
come to our hands, though in the eleven that are still 
remaining, there is much more than could be wished. 

Plutarch censures him in the second place for play- 
ing upon words ; and against this charge Frischlinus 
defends him with less skill. It is impossible to exem- 
plify this in French. But after all, this part is so 
little, that it deserved not so severe a reprehension, 
especially since amongst those sayings, there are some 
so mischievously malignant, that' they became pro- 
verbial, at le^usrt by the sting of their malice, if not by 
the delicacy of their wit. One example will be suf- 
ficient : speaking of the tax-gatherers, or the excise- 
men of KUkw, he cruflbes them at ouce by observing. 
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lum quodessent rafjual sed Aa/^iot!. The word lamuB iiig* 
nified walking spirits f which, according to the vulgar 
notion, devoured men ; this makes the spirit of the 
sarcasm against the tax-gatherers. This cannot be 
rendered in our language ; but if any thing as good 

had been said in France on the like occasion, it would 

« 

have lasted too long, and, like many other sayings 
amongst us, been too well received. The best is, that 
Plutarch himself confesses that it was extremely ap« 
plauded. 

The third charge is, a mixture of tragic and comic 
style. This accusation is certainly true ; Aristophanes 
often gets into the buskin : but we must examine upon 
what occasion. He does not take upon him the charac- 
ter of a tragfic writer ; but, having remarked that his 
trick of parody was always well received by a people 
who liked to laugh at that for which they had been just 
weeping, he is eternally using the same craft; and there 
is scarce any tragedy or striking passage known by 
memory by the Athenians, which he does not turn into 
merriment, by throwing over it a dress of ridicule and 
burlesque, which is done sometimes by changing or 
transposing the words, and sometimes by an unexpected 
apjdication of the whole senten^ce. These are the shreds 
of tragedy, in which he arrays the comic muse, to make 
hei' still more comic. Cratinus had before done the 
same thing ; and we know that he made a comedy call- 
ed Ulysses, to burlesque Homer and his Odyssey ; whicb 
shews, that the wits and po^ are, with respect to one 
another^ much the same at'all times, and that it waa at 
Athens as here. I will prove this system by fitcts, par- 
ticularly with respect to the merriment of Aristophanes 
upon our three celebrated tragedians. This beipg the 
caae, the mingled style of Anstiq[ihaneawill,perhi^ 
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deserve so much cenmre as Plutarch has vented. We 
have no need of the Travejity of Virgil, nor the paro- 
dies of our own time, nor of the Lutrin of Boileau, to 
shew us that this medley may have its merit upon par^ 
ticular occasions. 

The same may he said in general ofhisob-^curity, his 
meannesses, and his high flights, and of all the seeming 
inequality of style, which puts Plutarch in a rage* 
These censures can never be just upon a poet, whose 
style has always been allowed to be perfectly Attic, 
and of an Atticism which made him extremely delight- 
iul to the lovers of the Athenian taste, Plutarch, per- 
haps, rather means to blame the choruses, of which the 
language is sometimes elevated, sometimes burlesque, 
always very poetical, and therefore in appearance not 
suitable to comedy. But the diorus, which had been 
borrowed from tragedy, was thenafl the ftu^hion, par^ 
ticuiarly for pieces of satire, and Amtophanes admit- 
ted them Iik« the other poets of the old, and perhaps 
of the middle comedy; whereas Menander suppressed 
them, not so much in compliance with his own judg-^ 
ment, as in obedience to the public edicts. It is not, 
therefore, this mixture oC tragic tmd comic that wilt 
place Aristophanes below Menander. 

The fifth charge is, that he kept no distinction of 
character ; that, for example, he makes women speak 
like omton, *and orators like rfaves : but it appears by 
the characters which he ridicules, that his objection 
ialls of itself. It is sufficient to say, that a poet who^ 
painited, not imaginary characters, but real persons, 
men well known, oittttns whom he called by their 
names, and shewed in dresses like theirown,^nd mttdss 
r es om Ming th^r ^es, whom he branded in the sight 
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of a whole city, extremely haughty and fiiliofdermon^ 
it 18 sufficient to say, that such a poet could never be 
supposed to miss his characters. The applause, which 
his licentiousness produced, is too good a justification ; 
besides, if he had not succeeded, he exposed himself 
to the fate of Eupolis, who, in a comedy called the 
Ihrowned Man, having imprudently [mlled to pieces 
particular persons, more powerful tlian himself, was 
laid hold of, and drowned moi'e effectually than those 
he had drowned upon the open stage. 

The condemnation of the poignancy of Aristophanes, 
as having too much acrimony, is better founded. Such 
was the turn of a species of comedy, in which all licen* 
tiousness was cdlowed : in a nation which made every 
thing a subject of laughter, in its jealousy of immode- 
rate liberty, and its enmity to all appearance of rule and 
superiority ; for the genius of independency naturally 
produces a kind of satire more keen than delicate, as 
may be easily observed in most of the inhabitants of 
islands. If we do not say with Longinus, that a popular « 
, government kindles eloquence, and that a lawful mo* 
narchy stifles it ; at least it is easy to discover by the 
event, that eloquence in different governments takes 
a different appearance. In repuUicsit is more spright- 
ly and violent, and in monarchies more insinuating 
and soft. The same thing may be said of ridicule : it 
follows the cast of genius, as genius follows that of 
government. Thus the republican raillery, particular* 
ly of the age which we are now considering, must 
have been rougher than that of the age which follow- 
ed it, for the same reason, that Horace is more deli- 
cate, and Lucilius more pointed. A dish of satire was 
always a delicious treat to human malignity } but that 
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dish was differently seasoned, as the manners were ^ 
polished more or less. By polished manners 1 mean 
that good-breeding, that art of reserve and self-re- 
straint, which is the consequence of dependence. If 
one was to determine the preference doe to one of 
those kinds of pleasantry, of which both have their 
value, there would not need a moment^s hesitation, 
every voice would join in favour of the softer, yet with- 
out c<mtempt of that which is rough. Menander will, 
therefore, be preferred, but Aristophanes will not be 
despised, especially since he was the first who quitted 
that wild practice of satirising at liberty right or 
wrong, and by a comedy of another cast made way for 
the manner of Menander, more ^reeable yet, and less 
dangerous. There is yet another distinction to be 
made between the acrimony of the one, and the soft- 
ness of the other; the works of the one are acrimo- 
nious, and of the other soft, because the one exhibited 
personal, and the other general characters ; which leaves 
us still at liberty to examine, if these different de- 
signs might not be executed with equal delicacy. 

We shall know this by a view of the particulars ; in 
this place we say only that the reigning taste, or the 
love of striking likenesses, might justify Aristophanes 
for having turned, as Plutarch says, art into malignity^ 
simplicity into brutality, merriment into force, and 
amour into impudence; if in any age a poet could be 
excused for painting public folly and vice in their true 
colours. 

There is a motive of interest at the bottom which dis- 
posed Elian, Plutarch, and many others, to condemn 
this poet without appeal. Socrates, who is said to have 



been destroyed bj a poetica] attack^ at the instigatiao of 
two wretches *, has too many friends among good men ^ 
to have pardon granted to so horrid a crime. This 
has filled them witli bm impkMstble hatred against Aris- 
tophanes, which is mingled with thespirit of philosophy^ 
a spirit, wherever it comes, more dangerous than any 
other. A common enemy will confess some good qua- 
lities in his adversary ; but a philosopher, made partial 
by phik)8ophy,is jiever at rest till he has totally destroy*' 

adhim who has hurt the most tender part of his heart ; 
that is, basdislurbed him in his aijherence to some cha^ 
meter, which, like that of Socrates, takes possession of 
the mind. The mind is the freest part c^ man, and 
the most tender of its liberties : possemions, life,a»d re-^ 
putation, may be in another's power, hat opmion is al- 
ways independent* If any man ean obtain ifaat gentle 
mflnenee, by which he ingratiates himself with the ua<^ 
^fersfeanding, aad makesa sect in a eommoai wealth, his 
&)Uoiwer» will aacrifioe themaelver far himi and nobody 
will be pardoned that darm to attack linn jlutly or ufi.- 
justly, beeamie that trath^ xieal or t magmarfi which ike 
maintained, is now becomean tdoL Time will do no- 
thing ibrtheextinctioniif this hatred; it will be|iropa^ 
gatediramage toage; andihene is ttolmpe thai Aris- 
tophanes will ever he treated with tenderness by the 
disciples of Plato^ who made Socmtes his hen. Every 
body else may, peniiapB, confess that Arktophanes, 
though in one instanoe a had man, may nevertheless 
be a good poet ; but distinctions, like these, wail not 



* It k jiDl oertMi^ tbat Arislopbane^ did pivicUre Ae death of 
SocnttM: but» liowever, be is certainly criroioal for haTiog^ in the 
Clouds, accuaeA him pablicly of impiety. 
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be admitted by prejudice and passion^ and one pr other 
dictates all characters, whether good or bad. 

As I add my own reasons, such as they are, for or 
against Aristophanes, to those of Frischiinus his defend- 
er, I must not omit one thing which he has forgot, and 
which, perhaps, without taking in the rest, put Plutarch 
out of humour, which is that perpetual farce which goes 
through all the comedies of Aristophanes, like the cha- 
racter of Harlequin on the Italian theatre. What kind 
of personages are clouds, frogs, wasps, and birds ? Plu- 
tarch, nsed to a comic stage of a very different appear- 
ance, must have thought them strange things ; and yet 
stranger must they appear tons, who have a newer kind 
of comedy, with which the Greeks were unacquainted. 
This is what our poet may be charged with, and what 
may be proved beyond refutation. This charge com- 
prises all the rest, and against this I shall not pretend to 
justify him. It would be of no use to say, that Aristo* 
phanes wrote for an age that requi red shews which filled 
the eye, and grotesque paintings in satirical perform- 
ances ; that the crowds of spectators, which sometimes 
neglected Cratinus to throng Aristophanes, obliged him 
more and more to comply with the ruling taste, lest he 
should lose the public favour by pictures more delicate 
and less striking ; that in a state, where it was consi- 
.dered as policy to lay open every thing that had the 
appearance of ambition, sing^arity, or knavery, 
comedy was become a haranguer, a reformer, and a 
public counsellor, from whom the people learned to 
take care of their most valuable interests ; and that 
this comedy, in the attempt to lead and to please the 
people, claimed a right to the strongest touches of 
eloquence, and had likewise the power of personal 

VOL. III. P 
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painting peculiar to herself. All theie reasons, and 
many othern, would disappear immediately, and my 
mouth would be stopped with a single word, with 
which erery body would agree : my antagonist would 
(ell me, that such an age was to tie pitied, and pass- 
ing on from age to age, till he came to our own, he 
would conclude flatly, that we are the only possessors 
of common sense ; a determination with which the 
French are too much reproached, and which over- 
throws all the prejudice in favour of antiquity. At 
the sight of so many happy touches, which one cannot 
help admiring in Aristophanes, a man might, perhaps, 
be inclined to lament that such a genius was thrown 
into an age of fools : but what age has been without 
them? And have not we ourselves reason to fear, 
lest posterity should judge of Moliere and his age, as 
we judge of Aristophanes? Menander altered the 
taste, and was applauded in Athens ; but it was after 
Athens was changed. Terence imitated him at Rome, 
and obtained the preference over Plautus, though 
Ccesar called him but a demi-Menander, because he 
appears to want that spirit and vivacity which he calls 
the vis camica. We are now weary of the manner of 
Menander and Terence, and leave them for Moliere, 
who appears like a new star in a new course. Who 
can answer, that in such an interval of time as has 
past between these four writers, there will not arise 
another author, or another taste, that may bring Mo- 
liere, in his turn, into neglect? Without going fur- 
ther, our neighbours, the English, think he wantd 
force and fire. Whether they are right, or no, H 
another question; all that I mean to advance is, that 
We are to fix it as a conclusion, that comic autlMMTi 

8 
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must gtGW obsolete with the modes of life, if we admit 
uny one age, or any one climate, for the «>vereign 
rale of taste. But let lis talk with more e:xactness, 
and endeavour by an eicact analysis to find out what 
there is in comedy, whether of Aristophaned and 
Plauttts, of Menander and Terence, of Moliere and hii 
rivals, which is never obsolete, and must pleaae all 
ages and all nations. 

RemarhahU difference between the state of Comedy ^ 
and other works qfjfeniuSf with regard io their du^ 
ratian. 

XI. I now speak particularly of com^y ; for wn 
must observe, thut between that and otbM* works of 
literature, especially tragedy^ there is an 6idtotiiil dif-^ 
ferem«, which the enemies of antiquity will not un<« 
derstandi and which I tStaXi endeavour palpably t4 
^hew. 

All wurks shew the age ki which they are prodiMs^ j 
they oarry itft stamp upon them; the manuerii of th^ 
times are impressed by indelible mtiirks. If it be al- 
lowed^ that the best of past times Were mde in com* 
pariaon with ours^ the cause of the ancients is decided 
agamsf them ; and the want of politeneiS, with wkidi 
tiieir Works are charged in our days, muft be generally 
Gonfdmed. Hii^tory alone «e^ms to daim exemption 
from this accusation. Nobody will dare to say of 
Herodotus or Thucydides, of Livius or Tacitus, that 
which has b«en said without scruple of Homer and 
the ancient poets. The reason is, that history takas 
the nearest way to its purpose, and gives the charac* 
terft and practices of nations, be they what they will ; 
it has no d^ndonoe upon its subject, and offers no^ 

d2 
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thing to examination, but the art of the narrative. 
An history of China, well written, would please a 
Frenchman as well as one of France. It is otherwise 
with mere works of genius, they depend upon their 
subjects, and consequently upon the characters and 
the practices of the times in which they were written ; 
this at least is the light in which they are beheld. 
This rule of judgment is not equitable; for, as I have 
said over and over, all the orators and the poets are 
painters, and merely painters. They exhibit nature 
as it is before them, influenced by the accidents of 
education, which, without changing it entirely, yet give 
it, in different ages and climates, a different appearance ; 
but we make their success depend in a gpreat degree 
upon their subject, that is, upon circumstances which 
wVm^™™ ^ the drcunlnoe. ,rf o« own d.,. 
According to this prejudice, oratory depends more 
upon its subject than history, and poetry yet more than 
oratory. Our times, therefore, shew more regard to 
Herodotus and Suetonius, than to Demosthenes and 
Cicero, and more to all these than to Homer ot Virgil. 
Of this prejudice, there are regular gradations; and to 
e<»ne back to the point which we have left, we shew, 
for the same imperceptible reason, less regard to tragic 
poets than to others. The reason is, that the subjects 
of their paintings are more examined than the art. 
Thus comparing the Achilles and Hij^lytus of Euri- 
. pides, with those of Racine, we drive them off the stage, 
without considering that Racine's heroes will be driven 
off, in a future age, if the same rule of judgment be 
followed, and one time be measured by another. 

Yet tragedy having the passions for its object, is not 
wholly exposed to the caprice of our taste, which 
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Wduld make our own manners the rule of human kind ; 
for the passions of Grecian heroes are often dressed in 
external modes of appearance that disgust us, yet they 
Inreak through the veil when they are strongly mark- 
edt as we cannot deny them to be in Eschylus, So* 
j^iocles, and Euripides. The essence then gets the 
better of the circumstance. The passions of Greece 
and France do not so much differ by the particular 
characters of particular ages, as they agree by the par- 
ticipation of that which belongs to the same passion 
in all ages. Our three tragic poets will, therefore, 
get clear by suffering only a little ridicule, which 
&lls directly upon their times ; but these times and 
themselves will be well recompensed by the admira- 
tion which their art will irresistibly enforce. 

Comedy is in a more lamentable situation ; for, not 
<mly its object is the ridiculous, which, though in re- 
ality always the same, is so dependant on custom as to 
change its appearance with time, and with place ; but 
the art of a comic writer is, to lay hold of that species 
of the ridiculous which will catch the spectators of 
the present hour, without regard to futurity. But, 
though comedy has attained its end, and diverted the 
pit, for which it was written ; if it goes down to pos- 
terity, it is in a new world, where it is no longer 
known; it becomes there quite a foreigner, because 
there are no longer the same originals, nor the same 
speciies of the ridiculous, nor the same spectators, but 
a set of merciless readers, who complain that they are 
tired with it, though it once filled Athens, Rcmie, or 
Paris, with merriment. This position is general, and 
comprises all poets and all ages. To say all at once, 
comedy is the slave of its subject, and of the reigning 
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taste ; tragedy is not subject to the same cle§friee of 
alavery^ because the ends of the two species of poetry 
are different. For this reason, if we suppose that in 
all ages there are critics who measure every thing by 
the same rule, it will follow^ that if the comedy of 
Aristophanes be become obsolete, that of Menander 
likewise, after having delighted Athens, and revived 
again at Rome, at last suffered by the force of time. 
The Muse of Moliere has almost made both of them 
forgotten, and would still be walking the stage, if the 
desire of novelty did not in time make us weary of 
that which we have too frequently admired. 

Those who have endeavoured to render their judg- 
ment independant upon manners and customs, and of 
such men there have been always some, have not judg- 
td so severely either of times, or of writers ; they have 
discovered that a certain resemblance runs through 
all polished ages, which are alike in essential things, 
and differ only in external -manners, which, if we ex- 
cept religion, are things of indifference ; that wherever 
there is genius, politeness, liberty, or plenty, there 
prevails an exact and delicate taste» which» however 
hard to be expressed, is felt by those that were horn 
to feel it ; that Athens, the iuventress of all the arts, 
the mother first of the Roman and then of general 
taste, did not consist of stupid savages; that the Athe- 
nian and Augustan ages having always been considered 
as times that enjoyed a particular privilege of excel- 
lence, though we may distingui^ the good authors 
from the bad» as in our days, yet we ought t^ suspend 
the vehemence of criticism, and proceed with caution 
and timidity before we pass sentence upon times Mid 
writers^ whose good taste has beea universally vpr 
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plaucted. Thisobvious consideration hasdLsposed them 
to pause ; they have endeavoured to discover the ori- 
ginal of taste, and have found that there is not only a 
stable and immutable beauty, as there is a common 
understanding in all times and places, which is never 
obsolete ; but there is another kind of beauty, such as 
we are now treating, which depends upon times and 
places, and is therefore changeable. Such is the imper- 
fection of every thing below, that one mode of beauty 
is never found without a mixture of the other, and 
from these two blended together results what is called 
the taste of an age. I am now speaking of an ag^ 
sprightly and polite, an age which leaves works for a 
long time behind it, an age which is imitated or cri-» 
ticised when revolutions have thrown it out of sight. 
Upon this incontestable principle, which supp6sesa 
beauty universal and absolute, and a beauty likewise 
relative and particular, which are mingled through 
one work in very different proportions, it is easy to 
give an account of the contrary judgments passed on 
Aristophanes. If we consider him only with respect 
to the beauties, which, though they do not please us, 
delighted the Athenians, we shall condemn him at 
once, though even this sort of beauty may sometimes 
have its original in universal beauty carried to extra- 
vagance. Instead of commending him for being able 
to give merriment to the most refined nation of those 
. days, we shall proceed to place that people, with all 
their atticism, in the rank of savages whom we take 
upon us to degrade because they have no other quali- 
fications but innocence and plain understanding. But 
have not we likewise amidst our more polished man- 
ners, beauties merely fashionable, which make part of 
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our writings as of the writings of former times ; bean- 
ties of which our self-love now makes us fond, but 
which, perhaps, will disgust our grandsons ? Let us 
be more equitable, let us leave this relative beauty to 
its real value more or less in every age; or, if we must 
pass judgment upon it, let us say that these touches in 
Aristophanes, Menander, and Moliere, were well struck 
off in their own time ; but, that comparing them with 
true beauty, that part of Aristophanes was a colouring 
too strong, that of Menander was too weak, and that 
of Moliere was a peculiar varnish formed of one and 
the other, which, without being an imitation, is itself 
inimitable, yet depending upon time, which will ef- 
face it by degrees, as our notions, which are every day 
changing, shall receive a sensible alteration. Much of 
this has already happened since the time of Moliere, 
who, if he was now to come again, must take anew road. 
With i^espect to unalterable beauties, of whichco- 
medy admits much fewer than tragedy, when they 
are the subject of our consideration, we must not too 
easily set Aristophanes and Plautus below Menander 
and Terence. We may properly hesitate with Boi- 
leau, whether we shall prefer the French comedy to 
the Greek and Latin. Let us only give, like him, 
the great rule for pleasing in all ages, and the key by 
which all the difficulties in pacing judgment may be 
opened. This rule and this key are nothing else but 
the ultimate design of the comedy. 

Etudiez la cour, 8f connoissez la viUe : 
Vune ff V autre est toujours fin vMdeles fertile. 
CTest par-Id que Moliere illustrant ses Merits 
Peut^itre de son art eUt remport6 le prix. 
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iSfi mains ami du peuple en ses doctes peintures 
II n^etit pant /ait sauvent grimacer sesfiguresj 
Qaitti pour Je hauffan Tagriable h; lefin^ 
Et sans hante d Terence allii Taharin*. 

In truth, Aristophanes and Plautos united buffoonery 
and delicacy in a greater degree than Moliere ; and for 
this they may be blamed. That which then pleased at 
Athens and at Rome, was a transitory beauty, which 
had not sufficient foundation in truth, and therefore 
the taste changed. But, if we condenm those ages 
for this, what age shall we spare ? Let us refer every 
thing to permanent and universal taste, and we shall 
find in Aristophanes at least as much to commend as 
censure. 

Tragedy mare uniform than Comedy. 

XII. But before we go on to his works, it may be 
allowed to make sgme reflections upon tragedy and 
comedy. Tragedy, though different according to the 
difference of times and writers, is uniform in its na- 
ture, being founded upon the passions which never 
change. With comedy it is otherwise. Whatever 
difference there is between Eschylus, Sophocles, and 
JEuripides; between Comeille and Racine; between 
the French and the Greeks, it will not be found suffi- 
cient to constitute more than one species of tragedy. 

The works of those g^eat masters are, in some re- 
spects, like the sea-nymphs, of whom Ovid says, 
" That their faces were not the same, yet so much 
'* alike that they might be known to be sisters.'* 

Fades nan omnibus una. 
Nee diversa tamen^ qualem decet esse sororum. 

* Boileau, Art. Poet, chant 3. 
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The Ireason i^, that the same passions give action and 
animation to them all. With respect to the comedies 
of Aristophanes and Plautus, Menander and Terence,. 
Moliere and his imitators, if we compare them one 
with another, we shall find something of a family like-^ 
ness, but much less strongly marked, on account of 
the different appearance which ridicule and pleasantry 
take from the different manners of every age. They 
will not pass for sisters, but for very distant relations. 
The muse of Aristophanes and Plautus, to speak of her 
with justice, is a bacchanal at least, whose malignant 
tongue is dipped in gall, or in poison dangerous as 
that of the aspic or viper ; but whose bursts of ma- 
lice, and sallies of wit, often give a blow where it is 
not expected. The muse of Terence, and consequently 
of Menander, is an artless and unpainted beauty, of 
easy gaiety, whose features are rather delicate than 
striking, rather soft than strong, rather plain and 
modest than great and haughty, but always perfectly 
natural. 

Ce n^e$t pas un portrait^ une image semhlahk : 
■ (Test unjils, un amant^ un pere vSritable. 

The muse of Moliere is not always plainly dressed, 
but takes airs of quality, and rises above her original 
condition, so as to attire herself gracefully in magnifi- 
cent apparel. In her manners she mingles elegance 
with foolery, force with delicacy; and grandeur, or 
even haughtiness, with plainness and modesty. If 
sometimes, to please the people, she gives a loose to 
farce, it is only the gay folly of a moment, from which 
she immediately returns, and which lasts no longer 
than a slight intoxication. The first might be painted 



encircled with UtUe satyrs^ some gro$idy foolish, the 
others dfjicate, but all extremely lioentious and m^ 
Ugnant ; monkeys always ready to laugh iu yoar facet 
«nd to point out to indiacrimiliate ridicule, the good 
and the bad* The second may be shewn encircled 
with geniuses full of softness and of candour, tauf^t to 
please by nature alone, and whose honeyed dialect if 
so much the more insinuating, as there is no temptation 
to distrust it. The last must be accompanied with the 
delicate laughter of the court, and that of the city 
somewhat more coarse, and neither the one nor the 
other can be separated from her. The Muse of Aristo- 
phanes and of Plautus can never be denied the honour 
of sprightliness, animation, and invention; nor that of 
Menander and Terence the praise of nature and of deli- 
cacy ; to that of Moliere must be allowed the happy se- 
cret of uniting all the piquancy of the former, with a 
peculiar art which they did not know. Of these three 
sorts of merit, let us shew to each the justice that is due, 
let us in each separate the pure and the true from the 
false gold, without approving or condemning either 
the one or the other in the gross. If we must pro- 
nounce in general upon the taste of their writings, we 
must indisputably allow that Menander, Terence, and 
Moliere, will give most pleasure to a decent audience, 
and consequently that they approach nearer to the 
true beauty, and have less mixture of beauties purely 
relative, than Plautus and Aristophanes. 

If we distinguish comedy by its subjects, we shall find 
three sorts among the Greeks, and as many among the 
Latins, all differently dressed : if we distinguish it by 
ages and authors, we shall again find three sorts ; ana 
we shall find three sorts a third time if we regard more 
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doeely the subject. As the ultimate and general rules 
of all these sorts of comedy are the same, it will» per* 
iiapsy be agreeable to our purpose to sketch them out 
before we give a full display of the last class. I 
can do nothing better on this occasion than transcribe 
the twenty-fifth reflection of Rapin upon poetry in 
particular. 

General rules of Comedy. 

XIIL " Comedy," says he*, " is a representation 
** of common life : its end is to shew the faults of par- 
ticular characters on the stage, to correct the disorder 
of the people by the fear of ridicule. Thus ridicule 
is the essential part of a comedy. Ridicule may be 
in words, or in thingps; it may be decent, or gro- 
tesque. To find what is ridiculous in every thing, is 
" the gift merely of nature; for all the actions of life 
'* have their bright and their dark sides; something 
^' serious, and something merry. But Aristotle, who 
" has given rules for drawing tears, has given none 
" for raising laughter; for this is merely the work of 
" nature, and must proceed from genius, with very 
<* little help from art or matter. The Spaniards have 
'< a turn to find the ridicule in things much more than 
" we : and the Italians, who are natural comedians, 
" have a better turn for expressing it ; their language 
** is more proper for it than ours, by an air of drollery 
** which it can put on, and of which ours may become 
^' capable when it shall be brought nearer to perfection. 
•* In short, that agreeable turn, that gaiety which yet 
** maintains the delicacy of its character without fall- 
^' ing into dulness or into buffoonery, that elegant 

« Reflections sur la Poet p. 154. Paris, 1C84. 
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*< raillery which is the flower of fine wit» is the quali- 
" fication which comedy requires. We must, however^ 
*^ remember that the true artificial ridicule, which is 
** required on the theatre, must be only a transcript of 
** the ridicule which nature affords. Comedy is natu- 
rally written, when, being on the theatre, a man can 
fancy himself in a private family, or a particular part 
of the town, and meets with nothing but what he 
really meets with in the world; for it is no real co- 
medy in which a man does not see his own pietore^ 
and find his own manners and those of the people 
among whom he lives. . Menander succeeded only by 
this art among the Greeks : and the Romans, when 
they sat at Terence's comedies, imagined themselvM 
in a private party; for they found nothing there 
which they had not been used to find in common 
company. The great art of comedy is to adhere te 
'< nature without deviation; to have general sentiments 
'' and expressions which all the world can understand: 
'' for the writer must keep it always in his mind, that 
** the coarsest touches after nature will please more thao 
** the most delicate with which nature is inconsistent. 
** However, low and mean words should never be al- 
lowed upon the stage, if they are not supported with 
some kind of wit. Proverbs and vulgar smartnesses 
** can never be suffered, unless they have something in 
<< them of nature and pleasantry. This is the universal 
'< principle of comedy ; whatever is represented in this 
'< manner must please,and nothing can ever please with- 
" out it. It is by application to the study of nature 
" alone that we arrive at probability, which is the only 
'' infallible guide to theatrical success : without thispro* 
*' bability every thing is defective, and that which has 
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<< it^ is beautifal : he that fbllows tbis» can never go 
*• wrong J and the most comnicm faults of comedy pro- 
^' ceed from the neglect of propriety, and the preeipi- 
*^ tation of incidents. Care must likewise be taken that 
^ the hints, made use of to introduce the incidents, are 
^ not too strong, that the spectator may enjoy the plea- 
** rare offinding out their meaning: but commonly the 
•« weak place in our comedy is the untying of the plot, 
^- in which we almost always ftiil, on account of the dif- 
^ ficulty which there is in disentangling of what has been 
•• perplexed* To perplex an intrigue is easy, the ima- 
^ gination does it by itself; but it must be disentangled 

• metely by the judgment, and is, therefore, seldom 
^ -done happily : and he that reflects a very little, will 
^ And that most comedies are faulty by an unnatural 

* ^satastrophe. It remains to be examined whether co- 
** medy will allow pictures larger than the life, that this 
^ strength of the strokes may make a deeper impression 
'* tipon the mind of the spectators ; that is, if a poet 
<^'iiiay make a covetous man mofe covetous, and a 
*< peevish man more impertinent and more troublesome 
^ thati he really is. To which I answer, that this was 
••the practice of Plautus, whose aim was to please the 
*^[>eopte ; but that Terence, who wrote for gentlemen, 
•^ iconfined himself within the compass of nature, and 
••^ represented vice without addition or aggravation. 
*« Howeter, these extravagant characters, such as the 
•* Citizen turned Gentleman, and the Hypochondriac 

Pktient of Moliere, have lately succeeded at court, 
where delicacy is carried so far ; but every thing, even 
**• to provincial interludes, is well received if it has but 
•^merriment, for we had rather laugh than admire. 
•* These are the most important rules of comedy.* V 
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Three sorU of Comedy. 

XIV. These rulea^ indeed^ are coamon to tko 
three kinds which I hare in my mind ; but it isnecei*- 
aary to distinguiah each from the rest, whidb may faa* 
done by diversity of matter^ which always makes 
some diversity of management. The old and mid^ 
die comedy simply represented real adventures : in the 
same way some passages of history and of {eible might 
form a class of comedies^ which should rcsemUe it 
without having its faults ; such is the Amphitryon; 
How many moral tales> bow many adventares ancient 
and modem, how many little fables of iCsop, of Phse-* 
drus, of Fontaine, or some other ancient poet, would 
make pretty exhibitions, if they were all made use of 
at materials by skilful hands ? And have we not seeii 
some like Timon the Man-Hater, that have been suc- 
cessful in this way ? This sort chiefly regards the Ita* 
Hans. The ancient exhibition called a satire, because 
the satyrs played their part in it, of which we have 
no other instance than the Cyclops of Euripides, has, 
without doubt, given occasion to the pastoral come- 
dies, for which we are chiefly indebted to Italy, and 
which are there more cultivated than in France. It 
is, however, a kind of exhibition that would have its 
charms, if it was touched with elegance and without 
meanness ; it is the pastoral put into action. To con- 
clude, the new comedy, invented by Menander, has 
produced the €x>medy properly so called in our times* 
Thts is that wiiidi has for its subject general pictures 
of common life, and feigned names and adventures; 
fvlietber of the court or of the city. This third kind is 
mcontestably the most noble, and has received the 
strongest sanction from custom. It is likewise the most 
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difficult to perform, because it is merely the work of 
invention, in which the poet has no help from real 
passages, or persons, which the tragic poet always 
makes use of. Who knows but by deep thinking, 
another kind of comedy may be invented wholly diffe- 
rent from the three which I have mentioned : such is 
the fruitfulness of comedy : but its course is already too 
wide for the discovery of new fields to be wished, and 
on ground where we are already so apt to stumble, no- 
thing is so dangerous as novelty imperfectly under- 
stood. This is the rock on which men have often sglit 
in every kind of pursuit ; to go no further, in that of 
grammar and language : it is better to endeavour after 
novelty in the manner of expressing common things, 
than to hunt for ideas out of the way, in which many 
a man loses himself. The ill success of that odd com* 
position Tragic Comedy, a monster wholly unknown 
to antiquity, sufficiently shews the danger of novelty 
in attempts like these. 

Whether* Tragedy or Comedy he the harder to write. 

XV. To finish the parallel of the two dramas, a 
question may be revived equally commbn and import- 
ant, which has been oftener proposed than well decid- 
ed : it is, whether comedy or tragedy be most easy or 
difficult to be well executed. I shall not have the 
temerity to determine positively a question which so 
i^^^y great geniuses have been afraid to decide : but 
if it be allowed to every literary man to g^ve his rea- 
son for and against a mere work of genius, consider- 
ed without respect to its g*ood or bad tendency, I shall 
Ih a few words give my opinion, drawn from the na- 
ture of the two works, and the qualifications they 



detoiand. Honied proposcii a question nearly €4 t&er 
same kind : ^ It hai been iTiquiredy wkether a 9004 
<< poem be the work of art er nattire : for ihy fBtitr I 
<< do not i^ee nnich to be done by Mi vntYtoxA gietbiilty 
'* ndr by genius without knowKedg^e. The One it tve^es* 
'^ sary to the other, and the miccesg depend npoii their 
*^ co-operation/' If we shouM end%ialK>dr t6 aceoM'* 
modate matters in imitation of this decision tt Ifo^ 
race, it were easy to say at once, that mpposing fv^ 
geniuses e^ual, one tragic and the other eomie, ^ttp^ 
posing the art likewise equal in eaoh, one would h^ 
as 6asy or difficult as the other ; but this, thotigik satis-^ 
factory in the simple question put by Hdrace, Will not 
be sufficient here. Nobody can doubt bnt g^niui^ and 
industry contribute their part to every tbiiig taltiable, 
and particularly to good poetry. But if genius and 
study were to be weighed one against the othe/, in 
order to discover which must contribute most to a good 
work, the question would become tnore curious, and; 
perhaps, very difficult of solution. Indeed, though 
natnre must have a great plirt of the expense of poetry^ 
yet no poetry lasts long that is tiOt very correct : the 
balance, therefore^- seems to incline in favour of cor^ 
rection. For is it not known^ that Virgil, with les* 
genius than Ovid, is yet valued more by men 6f ex- 
quisite judgment j or, without going so far, Boileau, 
the Horace of our time, who com'pos^ with so much 
labour, aiid asked Molier^ whefre he found his rhyme 
so eaiiily, hassaid, *^ If I write four i^i'd^ I shall blot 
^' out three;" has not Boileau, by hi^pbtished lines^ 
touehed and retouched a thousand times, gain'ed the 
preference above the Works of the same Moliere, 

• Poet; V. 407. 
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which are so natural, and produced hy io fniiitful ifc 
genius ! Horace was of that opinion, for when he in 
teaching the writers of his ag^e the art of poetry, he' 
tells them in plain terms, that Rome would excel in 
writing as in arms, if the poets were not afraid of 
the labour, patience, and time required to polidi their 
pieces. He thought every poem was bad that had not 
been brought ten times back to the anvil, and requir-' 
ed that a work should be kept nine years, as a child 
» nine moBth, in the womb of it» nJ^her. to reslrnn 
that natural impatience which catnbines with sloth 
and self love to dis^ise fenlts ; so certain is it that 
eorrection is the touch-stone of writing. 

The question proposed comes back to the oompa-* 
rison which I have been making between genius and 
eorrection, since we are now engaged in inquiring, 
whether there is more or less difficulty in writing 
tragedy or comedy : for as we must compare nature 
and study one vnth another, since they must both con<< 
cur more or less to make a poet;* so if we will com-^ 
pare the labours of two different minds in different 
kinds of writing, we must, with regard to the authors, 
compare the force of genius, and with respect to the 
composition, the difficulties of the task. 

The genius of the tragic and comic Writer will be 
easily allowed to be remote from each other^ Every 
performance, be what it wttl, requires a turn of mind 
which a man cannot confer upon himself: it is 
purely the gift of nature, which determines those who 
have it, to pursue, almost in spite of themselves,- the 
tiate which predominates in their minds. Pascal 
. found in his childhood, that he was a mathematician, 
and Vandyke that he was born a painter. Sometimes 



tiJis iifteraal direction of the mind does not mtike ^cfi 
evident dtscoTeries of itaelf ; but it is rare to find Cor- 
neilles who have lived so long Withont knowing* that 
4iey were poets. Comeille having* once got some no- 
tion of his powers, tried a long time on all sides to 
know what paHicuhtr direction he shotild take/ He 
had first miade an attenrpt in comedy, in an age 
when it was yet so gross in France that it conld give 
no pleasure to polite persons. Melite was so well re- 
ceived when he dressed her out, that she gave rise 
to a ii6# species of comedy and comedi&ns. This 
success, ^hich encouraged Corheille to pursue {ha^ s6rt 
of 6omedy of which he was the first inventor, left 
him no reason to imagine, that he "wias one day to 
produce those master-pieces of tragedy, which his 
muse displayed afterwards with so much splendour ; 
ana yet less did he imagine, that his comic pieces, 
whicht for want of any that were preferable, were 
then very much tn fSashion, would be eclipsed by an^ 
other genius ^ formed upon the Greeks and Romans, 
and who would add to their excellencies improve^ 
ments of his own, and that this modish comedy, to 
which Comeille, as to his idol, dedicated his labours, 
would quickly be forgot. He wrote first Medea, and 
afterwards the Cid, and, by that prodigious flight of 
his genius, he discovered, though late, that nature 
had formed him to run in no other course but that 
of Sophocles. Happy genius ! that, without rule or imi- 
tation, could at once take so high a flight; having 
once^ as I may say, made himself an eagle, he never 
afti»rwards quitted the path, which he had worked 
out for himself, over the heads of the writers of iiif 

* Molicfe. 
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time : yet lie retained some traces of the fabe tastci 
which infected the whole nation ; but even in thisp> 
he deserves our admiration, since in time he ehaii|^ 
it completely by the reflections he made, and -those he 
occasioned. In short, Comeille was bom for tragedy^- 
as Moliere for comedy. Moliere, indeed, knew hia. 
own genius sooner, and was not less happy in pro*, 
curing applause, though it often happened to him as 
to Comeille, - . 

V Ignorance !f TErreur d ses naissantes pUces 
En habit de Marquis, en robes de ConUesseSf 
Vinssent pour diffamer son chef-dceuvre nouveaUj 
Et secouer la tet^ d Vendroit le plus beau. 

But, without taking any further notice of the time at 
which either came to the knowled^ of his own ge* 
nius, let us suppose that the powers of tragedy and* 
comedy were as equally shared between Moliere and 
Corneille, as they are different in their own nature, 
and then nothing more will remain than to compare 
the several difficulties of each composition, and to rate 
those difficulties together which are common to both. 
It appears, first, that the tragic poet has in his sub- 
ject an advantage over the comic, for he takes it 
from history ; and his rival, at least in the more ele- 
vated and splendid comedy, is obliged to form it by 
his own invention. Now, it is not so easy as it 
might' seem to find comic subjects capable of a new 
and pleasing form ; but history is a source, if not in^ 
exhaustible, yet certainly so copious as never to kave 
the genius a-g^und. It is trae, that invention' 
seems to have a wider field than history : real facts 
are limited in their number^ but the facts which may 



be feigned have no end; butthou^hv in this re- 
sfiectf inyention may be allowed to hare the advan- 
tage, in the difficulty of inventing to be accounted as 
liQtiiiixg? T<> make a tragedy^ is to get niateriali 
tog^h^r, mtd to make iise oi them like a skiUid 
architect: bat to make a comedy, is to Miild like 
j^sDp in the air. It is in vain to boast that the com- 
ffOf of invention is as wide as the extent of desite ; 
€V9ry thing is limited, and the mind of man like everjr 
thing else. Besides, invention must be in conformity 
to nature; but distinct and remarkable charactet^ 
Itre very rare in nature herself. Moliere has got hold 
W the principal touches of ridicule. If any nnm 
fhould bring dbaracters la» strong,, he will be im 
^bnger of dulness. Where comedy is to be kept lip 
hy Albbrdinate x>ersonage8, it is in great danger. iiXi 
the force of a picture must arise from, the prinoipid 
pertops, and not from the multitude clustered up t04> 
getber. Inthe same manner, a comedy^ to he good, 
must be supported by a single striking character, and 
pot byunderrparts. 

But, on the contrary, tragic characters are witb^ 
out numhert though of them the genetal outlinte afe 
limited i htit dissimulation, jealousy, policy, andbitioir, 
desire of daminion,'and other interestsand fnsiidDs; art 
various without end^ and iaike a thoiisand different 
forms in different situations of history ; go thataii loiff 
ais there is tragedy, there may be al wajra novelty. Tbntt 
tile JeatMs and diisenrirf^g Mithridates, so ha]qHly 
pitntad by Bacine, will not starid in the way of tfp^te 
wh6 MM attempt a jesdous ^Biiddiaiemblittg Tibamac 
The sttimy violenee e^ im Acidlea ^^iU ai#iq^ kwe 
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But the case is yery difierent with avarice, triflini^ 
▼anity, hypocrisy, and other viceff, considered as ridi-> 
culous. It would be safer to doable and treble all 
the tragedies of our greatest poets, and use all their 
subjects over and over, as has been done with Oedipus 
and SojAonisba, than to bring again upon the stage in 
Ave acts a Miser, a Citizen turned Gentleman, a Tar- 
tuffe, and other subjects sufficiently known. Not that 
these popular vices are less capable of diversification, 
or are less varied by different circumstances, than the 
vices and passions of heroes ; but that if they were te 
be brought over again in comedies, they would be 
Jess distinct, less exact, less forcible, and, consequently, 
less applauded. Pleasantry and ridicule must be more 
strongly marked than heroism and pathos, which 
support themselves by their own force. Besides, 
though these two things of so different natures could 
support themselves equally in equal variety, which 
is very far from being the case ; yet comedy, as it 
now stands, consists not in incidents, but in charac- 
ters. Now it is by incidents only that characters are 
diversified, as well upon the stage of comedy, aa upon 
the stage of life. Comedy, as Moliere has left it, re- 
sembles the pictures of manners drawn by the cele- 
brated La Bruyere. Would any man after him ven- 
ture to draw them over again, he would expose him- 
pelf to the fete of those who have ventured to con- 
tinue them. For instance, what could we add to his 
dianeter of the Absent Man ? Shall we pat him in 
othec circumstances ? The principal strokes of akr 
sence of mind will always be the same ; and then 
ve only those strikiAg touches which are fit; for a 
pomedy, of whidbi tbe end is paintingafter nature^ bot 
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with streng^ and iprightliiiess like the demgm of 
Callot. If comedy were amon^ us what it is in Spain » 
a kind of romance, consisting of many circumstanced 
and intrig^oesy perplexed and disentangled, so as to 
surprise; if it was nearly the same with that which 
Comeille practised in his time; if, like that of Terence, 
it went no farther than to draw the conmion portraits 
of simple nature, and shew us fathers, sons, and rivals $ 
notwithstanding the uniformity, which would always 
prevail as in the plays of Terence, and probably in 
those of Menander, whom he imitated in his four first 
{Heces, diere would always be a resource found either 
in variety of incidents, like those of the Spaniards, ov 
in the repetition of the same characters in tbe way of 
Terence : but the case is now very different, the pub- 
lic calls for new characters and nothing else. A^ulti- 
{^icity of accidents, and the laborious contrivance of 
an intrigue, are not now allowed to shelter a weak ' 
genius that would find great conveniences in that 
way of writing. Nor does it suit the taste of comedy, 
which requires an air less constrained, and such free»> 
dom and ease of manners as admits nothing of the 
romantic. She leaves all the pomp of sudden events 
to the novels, or little romances, which were the di- 
version of the last i^. She allows nothing but a 
succession of characters resembling nature, and fall- 
ing in without any apparent contrivance. Racine 
has likewise taught us to give to tragedy the same 
simplicity of air and action ; he has endeavoured to 
disentangle it from that great number of incidents, 
which irade it rather a study than diversion to the 
audience, and which shew the poet not so much to 
abMnd in inventim, as to be deficient in taste. But» 
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ttotirithfitoodingall that he has d<me» o» that we cm 
4Pj to umke it siinple,.it will always have the advan- 
tage OYf^r OHiiedy in the number of its mbjectst be- 
muse it ^dmiU mote variety of aituatigns and events, 
which give variety and novelty to the characters. A 
jmrnvp copied afiter pature, will always be the miser 
oi Plautu;} or Moliere; bnt a Nero, or a prince hke 
fiwOf will not ^ways be the Nero of Bacine^ Co* 
medy admits of so little intrigue, that the miser can^ 
iipt be shewn in any suoh position as will make his 
picture new; but the greet events of tragedy may 
put Nero in such circumstances as to make hiai wholly 
anptber character. 

But, in the second place, over and above the sub- 
jediM, may we not say something concerning the final 
purpose of comedy and tragedy? The pui^pose of 
the one is to divert, and the other to move; and of 
tiiese two, which is the easier? To go to the bottom 
itf those purposes; to move, is to strike those strings 
0f the heart which is most natural, terror and pity : 
to divert, is to make one laugh, a thing which indeed 
is natural enough, but more delicate. The gentleman 
and the rustic have t^th sensibility and tenderness 
of heart, perhaps in greater or less degree ; but as they 
are mea alike, the heart is moved by the same 
touches. They both love likewise to send their 
thoughts abmad, and to expand themselves in merri- 
ment; but the springs which must be toudied fer this 
purpose, are not the same in the gentleman and the 
Mstio. The passiops depend on nature, and merri* 
ment upon edocation. Vke down will laugh at a 
waggery, and the gentleman only at a stroke of deli- 
imie conceit. The i^peetaters of a tn^y, if thay 
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have but a little knowledge, are almost all on a level ; 
Imt with respect to cmnedy^ we have three classes, if 
not more, the people^ 41m learned, and the court. If 
there are certain cases in whidi all may be compre- 
hended in the term people, this is not one of those 
cases. Whatever father Rapin may say about it, we 
are more willing even to admire than to laugh. 
Every man that has any power of distinction, laughs 
as rarely as the philosopher admires ; for we are not 
to reckon those fits of laughter which are not incited 
by nature, and which are given merely to complais* 
ance, to respect, flattery, and good-humour ; such as 
break out at sayings which pretend to smartness iu 
assemUies. The laughter of the theatre is of another 
stamp. Every reader and spectator judges of wit by 
his own standard, and measures it by his capacity, 
or by his condition t the different capacities and coA* 
ditions of men make them diverted on very different 
occasions. If, therefore, we consider the end of the 
tragic and comic poet, the comedian must be involved 
in much more difficulties, without taking in the oIh 
structions to be encountered equally by both, in an 
art which consists in raising the passions, or the mirth 
of a great multitude. The tragediui has little to do 
but to reflect upon his own thought, and drttw from 
his heart those sentiments which will certainly makil 
their way to the hearts of others, if he found them in 
his own. The other must take many forms, and 
change himself almost intd as many persons, as he 
undertakes to satisfy and divert. ' 

It may be said, l^at if genius be suppose ttfiaA^ 
and soeces9»snpp6sed to depend «pon genimr, tlie bil« 
nn^m wiUbe equaHy easy and diffieoktoi mt avtlKMf 
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and to the other. This objection is of no weight ; 
for the same question still recars, which is, whether 
of the^e two kinds of genius is more valuable or 
more rare. If we proceed by examj^e, and not by 
reasoning, we shall decide^ I think, in feyoor of 
comedy. 

It may be said, that, if merely art be considered, 
it will require deeper thoughts to form a plan just and 
, simple ; to produce happy surprises without apparent 
ixmtrivance ; to carry a passion skilfully through its 
gradations to its height ; to arrive happily to the end 
.by always moving from it, as Ithaca seemed to fly 
Ulysses; to unite the acts and scenes; and to raise 
by insensible degrees a striking edifice, of which the 
least merit shall be exactness of proportion. It may 
be added, that in comedy this art is infinitely less, for 
there the characters come upon the stage with very 
little artifice or plot : the whole scheme is so con* 
nected that we see it at once, and the plan and dispo- 
sition of the parts make a small part of its excellence, 
in comparison of a gloss of pleasantry diffused over 
each scene, ilirhich is. more the happy effect of a lucky 
moment, than of long consideration. 

These objections, and many others, which so fi-uit* 
fill a subject might easily suggest, it is not difficult to 
r^te : and if we were to judge by the impression 
made <m the mind by tragedies and comedies of equal 
exjcellence, perhaps, when we examine those impress 
sions, it will be found that a sally of pleasantry, which 
diverts all the world, required more thought than a 
pBSBage. wjiich gave the highest pleasure in tragedy ; 
nd t6:this determiiiati<m we shall, be mare inclined 
wkn9L closer ex«minfitioii shall shew us, that a happy 
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¥ein of tragedy is opened and effused at Um expenoe» 
than a welUplaced witticism in oomedy has required 
merely to assign its place. 

It would be too much to dwell long upon such a 
digression ; and as I hare no business to decide the 
question, I leave both that and my arguments to the 
taste of each particular reader, who will find what is 
to be said for or against it. My purpose was only 
to say of comedy, considered as a work of genius, 
all that a man of letters can be supposed to deliver 
without departing from his character, and without 
palliating in any degree the corrupt use which has 
been almost always made of an exhibition which, in 
its nature, might be innocent; but has been vicious 
from the time that it has been infected with the wick- 
edness of men. It is not for public exhibitions that 
I am now writing, but for literary inquiries. The 
stage is too much frequented, and books too much 
neglected. Yet it is to the literature of Greece and 
Rome that we are indebted for that valuable taste, 
which will be insensibly lost by the affected negli* 
gence which now prevails of having recourse to ori- 
ginals. If reason has been a considerable gainer, it 
must be confessed that taste has been somewhat a 
loser. 

To return to Aristophanes : so many great men of 
antiquity, through a long succession of ages, down to 
our times, have set a value upon his works, that we 
cannot naturally suppose them contemptible, notwith- 
standing the essential faults with which he may be 
justly reproached. It is sufficient to say, that he was 
esteemed by Plato and Cicero; and to conclude by 
that whidi does him most honour, but still fiadls shwt 
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pf justificatioii, the strong and sprightly eloquence of 
8t« Chrysostom drew its support from the masculine 
and vigorous atticism of this saixastic comedian^ to 
whom the father paid the same regard a^ Alexander 
to Homer, that of putting his works under his piUow, 
that he might read them at night before he slept, and 
in the mcHming as soon as lie awaked. 
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GENERAL CONCLUSION 

TO 

BRUMOY'S GREEK THEAtRE. 
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Summary of the fofwr articles treated of m tki$ 

IHscomrse, 

I. XHUS I have ^ven a faiihfal extract of the re<« 
mains of Aristophanes. That I have not shewn theill 
in their true form, I am not afraid that any hody will 
complain. I have given an accomit of everything att 
far as it was consistent with moral decency. Nopeli; 
however cynical or heathenish, would venture to pro- 
duce in open day the horrid passages which I hav# 
put out of sight ; and instead of regretting any part 
that I have suppressed, the very suppression will i^ily- 
shew to what degree the Athenians were infected^ 
with licentiousness of imagination and corruption of 
principles. If the taste of antiquity allows us to 
preserve what time and barbarity have hitherto 
spared, religfion and virtue at least oblige us ncft to 
spread it before the eyes of mankind. To end this 
work in an useful manner, let us examine in a few 
words the four particulars which are most striking in 
the eleven pieces of Aristophanes. 

Character of ancieni Comedjf. 

II. The first, is the character of the ancient comedy^' 
which has no likeness to any thing in nature. Itf 
genius is so wild and strange, that it AM'ce admits fM 
definition, in what class of comedy niuirt we p]aca^ 
it ? It a{^)ear8 to me to be a sfpecies of writing by iti 
self. If we had Phrynieus, Vhif^ Eupolis, €lttin«^ 
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Ameipsias, and so many other celebrated rivals df 
Aristophanes, of whom all that we can find, are a few 
fragments scattei'ed in Plutarch, Athenias, an<]( 8ai<^ 
das, we might compare them with our poet, settle the 
general scheme, observe the minuter differences, and 
fbHrbk a complete notion of theif Comic stage. But for 
want of all this we can fix only on Aristophanes, and 
it is true that he may be in some measure sufficient to 
furnish a tolerable judgment of the old comedy ; for 
if we believe him, and who can be better credited ? 
he was the most daring of all his brethren the poets,^ 
who practised the same kind of writing. Upon this 
supposition we may conclude, that the comedy of those 
days consisted in an allegory drawn out and con-< 
tinned ; an allegory never very regular, but often 
ingenious, and almost always carried beyond strict 
prt^riety, of satire keen and biting, but diversified^ 
sprightly and unexpected : so that the wound was 
given before it was perceived. Their points of satire 
were thunderbolts, and their wild figures, with their 
variety and quickness, had the effect of lightning. 
Hieir imitation was carried even to raseroblance of 
persons, and their common entertainment was a pa- 
rody of rival poets Joined, if I may so express it, with 
a paYody of manners and habits. 

But it would be tedious to draw out to the reader that 
irhich he will already have perceived bettei^han myself. 
IJiave no design to anticipate his reflections ( andthefe- 
fore shall only sketeh the picture, which he mustfinisb 
IqrhuiMelf : bewillpursuethesubjectfkrther/andfbmi, 
t# himself » view of the common and domestic life of 
the Atheniatia, of which this kind of comedy was a pic-'* 
tore, liitfa some i^gravaticm of the^ features :- he vt\H 
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briftg^ within his view all the customs, manners, and 
vices, and the whole character of the people of Athens^ 
By bringing* all these together he will fix in his mind an 
indelible idea of a pec^le in whom so many contrarie- 
ties Were onitedy and who, in a manner that can scarce 
be ttfHressed, connected nobility with the cast of 
Athens,, wisdom with madness, rage for novelty with si 
bigotry for antiquity, the politeness of a monarchy 
with the rooghness of a republic, refinement with 
coarseness^ independence with slavery^ hanghtinessr 
with servile compliance, iseverity of manners with de-^ 
bauchery, a kind of irreligion with piety. We shall 
do this in reading ; as in travelling through different 
nations we make ourselves masters of their characters 
by combining their different appearances^ and reflect^ 
ing upon what we see# 

The govei^ment of the Athenians. 

III. The government of Athens makes a fine part 
of the ancient comedy. In most states the mystery of 
government is confined within the walls of the cabi- 
net; ^ven in commonwealths it does not pass but 
through five or six heads, who rule those that think 
themselves the rulers. Oratory dares not touch it,^ 
and comedy still less. Cicero himself did not speab 
freely upon so nice a subject as the Roman common-' 
weakh ; but the Athenian eloquence was informed of 
the whcde secret, and searches the recesses of the hu- 
tnan mind, to fetch it out and expose it to the people. 
Demosthenesi, and his contemporaries, speak with a 
freedom at which we are astonished, notwithstanding 
the notion we have of a popular government, yet at wha* 
time but thb did comedy adventure to claim tiiesame 

1 
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tiglits with civil eloquence? The Itelian comedy of the 
ImH agey all daring as it was, could for its boldness 
eoitte into no competition with the ancient. It trdb 
Uiiiited to general satire^ which was sometimes ctH^ried 
so £ur^ that tiie malignity was overlooked in sn atten- 
tion to the wild exaggeration, the unexpected starokes^ 
the pungent wit, stnd the malignity concealed under 
such wild flights as became th^ character of Harlequin. 
But though it so far resembled Aristophanes, our age 
is yet at a great distance from his, and thie Italian 
comedy from his scenes. But with respect to the Ii« 
berty of censuring the government, there can be urn 
comparison made of one age or comedy, with another. 
Aristophanes is the only writer of his kind, and is for 
that reason of the highest value. A powerful state 
set at the head of Greece, is the subject of his merri- 
ment, and that merriment is allowed by the state it- 
self. This appears to us an inconsistency ; but it is true 
that it was the interest of the ^tate to allow it, though 
Aot always without inconvenieney; It itas a restraint 
upon the ambition and tyrannyof single men, amatter 
df great importance to a peopli^so very jealous of thek^ 
liberty. Cle^n, Alcibiadesr^ L^madhut, add many othcnj' 
generals and magistrates, were ke^ under by jfear of 
llie' comic strokes^ of a poet so>little datitiou^ as AriMo^ 
phanes. He was oM& indeed m danger ^pttyilig dear 
Inr his wit. He professed, atP-be ti^ us himself^ «o be 
of^reat tise by his waitings ixpthe^state^; andMfiHlhts 
merit so high se toeomplain that^hd'iMKii iMt t^HlMlirdMf. 
But^ ttftider pretence of tii^ public^ i^iit^ hiftHj^lU!^ 
pmpgrt oC ^ publii^^onduci^ miil^ iiri§ g&^ma^ 
luMitr oimndilt^ nementfi^i ^p^kir ftiMHiMHittj^ mitet 
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Temment of the nobles, or liiat of the pe<^1e 
spared. 

The AchamianSy the Peace, and the Birds, are eter- 
nal monuments of the boldness of the poet, who was 
not afraid of censuring the government for the obsti- 
nate continuance of a ruinous war, for undertaking 
new ones, and feeding itself with wild imaginations, 
and running to destruction as it did for an idle point 
of honour. 

Nothing can be more reproachful to the Athenians 
than his play of the Knights, when he represents un- 
der an allegory that may be easily seen through, the 
nation of the Athenians as an old doating fellow trick- 
ed by a new man, such as Cleon and his companions, 
who were of the same stamp. 

A single glance upon Lysistrata, and the Female 
Orators, must raise astonishment when the Athenian 
policy is set below the schemes of women, whom the 
author makes ridiculous for no other reason than to 
bring contempt upon their husbands, who held the 
helm of government. 

The Wasps is written to expose the madness of 
people for lawsuits and litigations, and a multitude of 
iniquities are laid open. 

It may easily be gathered, that notwithstanding the 
wise laws of Solon, which they still professed to follow, 
the government was falling into decay, for we are not 
to understand the jest of Aristophanes in the literal sense. 
It is plain that the corruption, though we should sup- 
pose it but half as much as we are told, was very great, 
for it ended in the destruction of Athens, which could 
scarce raise its head again, after it had been taken by 
Lysander. Though we consider Aristophanes as a 

▼OL. ni. p 
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tiWYitc writer who deals in exaggeration, and bring 
down his stories to their true standard, we still find 
that the fnndiimentals of their government fail in al- 
most all the essential points. That the people were 
inveigled by men of ambition ; thftt all coancils and 
decrees had their original in factious combinations ; 
that avarice and private interest animated all their 
poliey to the hurt of the public ; that their revenues 
were ill managed, their allies improperly treated; 
that their good citizens were sacrificed, and the bad 
put in places ; that a mad eagperness for judicial liti- 
gation took up all their attention within, and that war 
was made withont, not so much with wrsdoM and 
precantion, as with temerity and good luck ; thai the 
love of novelty and fashion in the manner of ma- 
naging the public afK»irs tvas a madness miiversiilly 
prevalent; and thisit Melanthius says in Plutardi, the 
republic of Athens was continued only by the perpe^ 
tual discord of those that managped its afiairs. ITiis 
remedied the dishonour by preserving the equilibrifun, 
and was kept always in action by eloquence and 
comedy. 

Tins is what in general may be drawn from the 
reading Aristophanes. The sagacity of 'the readers 
will go ferther : they will compare the different 
forms of government by which that tumultuous 
people endeavoured to regulate or increa.<?e the demo^ 
cracy, w^Wch forms were all firtal to the state, be- 
caoose they were not built upon lasting foiHHktiOns; 
and had all in them the principles of destruetioti. A 
Grange contrivance It was to perpetuate a state by 
changing the just proportion which Sdon had wisely 
settled between the noUear and the people ; and by 
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opening a gate to the ekilful ambition of those wbd 
had art of courage enough to force themselves into 
the government by means of the p&oifAf^y ilirhatn they 
flattered t^ith protections that they might moM wxi 
taitily ei^ush Uiem. 

The tragic poets rallied. 

IV. Another part of the works of Aristophanes art 
his pitosant reflections upon the most celebrated poeti ! 
the shafts which he lets fly at the three heroes of tfo^ 
gedy, and particularly at Euripides, might indin^ 
the nadel- to believe that he had little esteem fof 
those great men j and that probably the spectator 
that appbuded hito were of his opinion. This don-» 
elusion would not be juirt, as I have already sheVrn by 
arguments, which, if I had not offered them, the reader 
might have discovered better than I. But that I 
may leave no room for objectiohs, and prevent any 
shadow of captiousness, I shall venture to observe, thfeil 
posterity will not consider Racine as less a mastef rf 
the French stage because bis plays Were ridiculed by 
parodies. Parody always filces upon the best pieeeS, 
and was more to the taste of the Gl-eehs than to (mtS;, 
At present the high theatres give it up to stages of in- 
ferior rank ; but in Athens the comic theatre consi- 
dered pfetody as its principal ornament, for a reason 
which is worth eltamining. The ancient comedy wa^ 
net like ours, a remote and delicate imitation ; it was 
the Krt of grC6S tnimidry, and would have been supposed 
to hftVe missM its aim, had it not copied the miefi; th^ 
t¥alk, the drM, the motions of the face of those Whom 
it eidiitttt^d; Nt^ pHtody is an imitation of this kind ; 
it k le '^Mkg^ «f «eff iottt ia burlesque, by a slight varia^ 

f2 
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lion of wwdsy inflection of Toice, or an imperoeptiU« 
art of mimicry. Parody is to poetry as a mask to a 
inoe. As the tragedies of Eschylus, of Sophodesp and of 
Bnripides, were much in fiBu^hi^m, and were known by 
memory to the people, the parodies upon thaon would 
naturally strike and please, when they were accompa- 
nied by the grimaces of a good comedian, who mimid^ed 
with archness a serious diaracter. Such is the maligni- 
ty of human nature; we love to laugh at those whom 
we esteem most, and by this make ourselves some re* 
oompence for the unwilling homage which we pay to 
merit. The parodies upon these poets made by ArisUK 
phanes, ought to be considered rather as encomiums 
than satires. They g^v^ us occasion to examine whether 
the criticisms are just or not in themselves : but what 
is more imp(»rtant, they afford no proof that Euripides 
«r his predecessors wanted the esteem of Aristophanes 
or his age. The statues raised to their honour, the re- 
spect paid by the Athenians to their writings, and the 
careAil preservation of those writings then^elves, are 
immortal testimonies in their favour, and make it 
unnecessary for me to stop any longer upon so plausi- 
ble a soluti<m of so frivolous an objection. 

Trtquxnt ridunde of the godg, 

V. The most troublesome difficulty, and that which, 
so for as I know, has not yet been cleared to satisfac- 
tion, is the contemptuous manner in which Aristo*- 
phanes treats the gods. Though I am persuaded in 
my own mind that I have found th^triie solution of 
this question, I am not sure that it will make mON 
imjuression than that of M. Boivin, who caotents hn|i« 
self with saying, that every thing was allowed to tlte 
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f^omiG poets ; and that eveu Atheism was permitted to 
the licentiousness of the stage: tiiat the Athenians 
applauded all that made them laugh ; and believed 
that Jupiter himself laughed with them at the smart 
sayings of a poet. Mr. Collier, an Englishman, in his 
remarks upon their stage, attempts to prove that Ark* 
» tophanes was an open Atheist. For my part 1 am not 
satisfied with the account either of one or the other, 
and think it better to venture a new system, of which 
I have already dropt some hints in this work. The 
troth is, that the Athenians professed to be great 
laughers ; always ready for merriment on whatever 
•abject. But it cannot be conceived that Aristophanea 
diould, without punishment, publish himself an AUie» 
ist, unless we suppose that Atheism was the opinion 
likewise of the spectators, and of the judges commis* 
sioned to examine the plays ; and yet this cannot be 
suspected of those who boasted themselves the most 
religious nation, and naturally the most superstitious 
of all Greece. How can we suppose those to be Atheists 
who passed sentence upon Diagoras, Socrates, and Al* 
cibiades, for impiety ? These are glaring inomsisten- 
cies. To say like M. Boivin, for sake of getting clear 
of the difficulty, that Alcibiades, Socrates, and Dia- 
goras, attacked religion seriously, and were therefore 
not allowed, but that Aristofdianes did it in jest, or 
was authorized by custom, would be to trifle with th^ 
difficulty, and not to clear it. Though the Athenians 
loved merrim^it, it is not likely that if Aristophanes 
Jiad professed Atheism, they would have spared him 
more than Socrates, who had as much life and plea- 
santry in his discourses, as the poet in his comedies. 
The pmigent raillery of Aristophanes, and the fond* 
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Mss cf the Athenians for. it, are therefore not the 
true reason why the poet was spared when Socrates 
was condemned. I shall now sdive the question with 
great brevity. 

The true answer to this question is ^yen by Plu-* 
tarch in his treatise cf reading* of the poets. Plu- 
tardi attempts, to prove that youth is not to be pro* 
hibited the reading' of the poets ; but to be cautioned 
against such parts as may have bad effects. They 
are first to be prepossessed with this leading principle, 
that poetry is fidse and fabulous. He then enumerates 
at length the fables which Homer and other poets have 
imnmtod about their deities; and concludes thusf 
A^ When, therefore, there is found in poetical compb- 
^ sitions any thing strange and shocking, with respect 
^* to gods, or demi-gods, or conoeming the virtue of 
^ any excellent and renowned characters, he that 
^^ should receive these -fictions as truth would be eor- 
^* rupted by an erroneous opinion : but he that always 
'< keeps in his mind the fables and allusions, which it 
*< is the business of poetry to contrive, will not be in- 
*♦ jured by these stories, nor receive any ill impres- 
<< sions upon his thoughts, but will be ready to cen- 
*< sure himself, if at any time he happens to be afraid, 
^ lest Neptune in his rage should Hplit the earth, and 
'< lay ojien the infernal regions." Some pag«s afters 
wards, he tells us, ** That religion is a thing difficult 
^* of comprehension, and above the understanding of 
^^ poets ; which it is,** says he, " necessary to have 
'• in mind when we read their fables.** 

The Pagans therefore had their fables, which they 
distinguished fi-om their religion ; for no one can he 
persuaded that Ovid intended his Metamorphoses t»a. 



true re{»resentati(m of U^e reUgioa of , the Rooibbs. 
Tlie poets were allowed tijieir imaginatioos about their 
godfi, as things which have up regard to the public 
WQr;$hip' Upou this principle, J say^ as I said before, 
thiere was amongst the Pagans two sorts of religion; 
Pn^ a poetical, and a real religion : one practical, the 
other theatrical ; a mythology for the poets, a theology 
for we. They, had fables, and a .worship, which, 
though .founded upon fa,ble, was yet very different. 

Diag^^raj^ifiocrates, Plato, and the philosophers of 
Athens, withCicero^ their admirer, and the other ^e«> 
tended wise men of Rome, are men by themselves. 
These were the Atheists with respect to the ancients. 
We must not therefore io^ into Plato, or ipto Cicero, 
for the real religion of the Pagans, as distinct from 
the fabulous. . These two authors involve themselves ia 
the clouds, tlmt their lOpinions may not be discovered. 
They durst jiot c^nly aUack the redl religion; but 
destroyed it by attacking fable. 

To distinguish here with exactness the agreement 
or difference between faUe and religion, is not at 
present my intention : it is not eaiiy * to shew with 
exactness what was the Athenian notion of the natuM 
of the god$ whon^ they worshipped. Plutarch hinii- 
self tells us, that this was a thing very difficult for the 
philosophers. It is sufficient for me thai the mytho<p 
logy and theology of the ancients were different at the 
bottom; th^t the names of the gods continued the 
same ; and that long custom gave up one to the ca^ 
prices of the poets, without supposing the other 
affected by them. This being once settled upon the 

^ Stie St. Paul \xfQjx tbe sul^^et of tbe fp^tko. 
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authority of the ancients themselvest I am no longer 
surprised to see Jupiter, Minerva, Neptune, Bacchus, 
appear upon the stage in the comedy of Aristophaaes ; 
and at the same time receiving incense in the temples 
of Athens. This is, in my opinion, the most reason- 
able account of a thing so obscure ; and I am rtedy 
to give up my system to any other, by which the 
Athenians shall be made more consistent with them- 
selves; those Athenians who sat laughing at the gods 
of Aristophanes, while they condemned* Socrates for 
having appeared to despise the gods of his country. 

The Mind and PanUmmeM. 

VI. A word is now to be spoken of the Mimi, which 
had some relation to comedy. This appellation was, 
by the Greeks and Romans, given to certain dramatic 
performances, and .to the actors that played them. 
The denomination sufficiently shews, that their art 
consisted in imitation and buffoonery. Of their works, 
nothing, or very little, is remaining ; so that they can 
cmly be considered by the help of some passages in 
authors : from which little is to be learned that de* 
serves consideration. I shall extract the substance, as 
I did with respect to the chorus, without losing time, 
by defining all the different species, or producing all 
the quotations, which would give the reader more 
trouble than instruction. He that desires fuller in- 
structions may read Vossius, Valois, Saumaises, and 
Gataker, of whose compilations, however learned, I 
ibcmld think it shame to be the author. 

The Mimi had their original from comedy, of 
which at its first appearance they made a part ; for 
their mimic actors always played and exhibited gro« 
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taqae dances in the comedies. The jealousy of ri« 
valship afterwards broke them off from the comic 
actors^ and made them a company by themselves. 
But to secure their recepticMi, they borrowed from 
comedy all its drollery, wildness, grossness, and licen- 
tioosness. This amusement they added to their 
dances, and they jnroduced what are now called fiirces, 
or burlettos. liiese fitrces had not the regularity or 
delicacy of comedies ; they were only a succession of 
sing^le scenes contriyed to raise laughter ; formed or 
unrayelled without order and without ccmnexion. 
They had no other end but to make the people 
laugh. Now and then there might be good sen- 
tences, like the sentences of P. Syrus, that are yet 
left us : but the ground- work was low comedy ; and 
any thing^ greater dignity drops in by chance. We 
must however imagine, that this odd species of the 
drama rose at length to somewhat a higher character, ^^ 
since we are told that Plato the philosopher laid the 
Mimi-of Sqfduron under his pillow, and they w^re 
found there after his death. But in general we may 
say with truth, that it always discovered the meanness 
of its original, like a false pretension to nobility, in 
which the cheat is always discovered through the con- 
cealment of fictitious splendor. 

These Mimi were of two sorts, of which the length 
was different, but the purposes the same. The Mimi 
of one species were short ; those of the other long, 
and not quite so grotesque. These two kinds were 
subdivided into many species, disting^hed by the 
dresses and characters, such as shews drunkards, phy^^ 
sicians, men, and women. 

Thus far of the Greeks. The Romans having bor- 
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rowed of them the more noble shew« of toagediy MMk4 
comedy, w^re not content till they had their rhAfe^v 
dies. They had tbeiir planipedeSf who jJayed with 
flat soles, that they might have the mo^e a^Uty;; 
and their $anm(m$f whose head woa tsfaaTed, that they 
might box the better. There h no need of namittf 
here all who had a name for these diversions amon^ 
ike Greeks and Romans. I have wid enoijigh, and 
perhaps too much of this abortion of comedy, which 
drew upon itself the contempt of good men, the cen^ 
sures of the magistrates, and the indignation of the 
£Uhei:s of the church*. 

Another set of fdayers w^e called Pajntomimes : 
these w^e at least so iar preferable to the fornfier, that 
they gave no offence to (iie ears. They spoke only to 
the eyes i but with such art of expression, tha|; with*- 
out the utterance of a single wordy they representedf 
as we are told, a complete tragedy or comedy, in th^ 
same mannei*as dumb Harlequin is exhibited on our 
theatre^;. These Pantomimes among the Gk*oefcs .first 
mingled singing with their dances; a£berwar4s, iahout 
the time of Jivius Andronicus, the songs were per<» 
formed by one part, and the dances by another. Af- 
terwards, in the time of Augustus, when tbey were 
sent for to Rome, for the diversions of the people, 
whcnn he had enslaved, they played oome4ies without 
songs or vocal utterance; but by the sprighdkMass, 
activity, and efiicacy of their gestures; w, as Sidoaius 
Apollinaris expresses it, dausis faucibu^, et loquemte 

* It is the licentiousness of the Mimi and Pantomimes, against 
which the censure of the Holy Fathers particularly brealLs out, as 
against a thing irregular and indecent, without sappoftng it much 
eoaneclsd wiili tha 4MUM ^f ' «eligibii. 
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fBMUf they not only exhibited things and pulsions, but 
0Ten the most delicate distinctions of passioDs, and the 
slightest circumstances of facts. We must not how^ 
ever imagine, at least in my opinion, that the Pantos 
mimes did literally represent rc^gular tragedies or co« 
medies by the mere motions of their bodies. We 
mayjustly determine, notwithstandingall their agility, 
their representations would at last be very incomplete : 
yet we may suppose, with good reason, that their ac- 
tion was very lively ; and that the art of imitation 
went great lengths, since it raised the admiratiOB of 
' the wisest men, and made the people mad with eagw-** 
nesB. Yet when we read that one Hylus, the pupil 
of one Pylades, in the time of Augustus, divided the 
applauses of the people with his master, when they 
represented Oedipus, or wheii Juvenal tells us, that 
Bathillus played Leda, and other things, of the same 
kind, it is not esisy to believe that a sing^le man, with* 
out speaking a word, could exhibit tragedies or oo* 
flsedies, and make starts and bounds supply iht 
place of vocal articulation. Notwithstanding the ob«> 
scurity of this whole matter, one may know what 
to admit as certain, or how far a representation could 
be carried by dance, posture, and grimace. Among 
theae artificial dances, of which we know nothing but 
the names, there was as; early as the time of Aristo* 
phanes some extremely indecent. These were conti'i. 
nned in Italy from the time of Augustus, long after 
the emperors. It was a public mischief, which con- 
tributed in 'some measure to the decay and iiiin of 
the Roman empire* To have a due detestation of 
these licentious entertainments, there is no need of 
any recourse to the fathers ; tfee wiser Pagans tell m 
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Tery plainly what they thought of them. I have 
made this mention of the Mimi and Pantomimes, only 
to shew how the most noUe of public spectacles 
were corrupted and abused, and ta conduct the reader 
to the end through every road, and through all the 
by*paths of human wit, from Homer and Eschylus 
to our own time. 

Wanderings of the hunuin mind in the birth and pro- 
gress of theatrical representations. 

VII. That we may conclude this work by applying 
the principles laid down at the beginning, and ex« 
tend it through the whole, I desire the reader to recur 
tothat point where I have represented the human mind 
ts beginning the course of the drama. The ch<Hns 
wais first a hymn to Bacchus, produced by accident ; 
art brought it to perfection, and delight made it aptib* 
Kc diversion. Thespis made a single actor play before 
the people ; this was the beginning of theatrical shews. 
Eschylus, taking the ideaof the Iliad and Odyssey, ani- 
mated, if I may so express it, the epic poem; and 
gave a dialogue in place of simple recitation, puts 
the whole into action, and sets it before the eyes, as 
if it was a present and real transaction : he gives the 
chorus^ an interest in the scenes, contrives habits of 
digfnity and theatrical decorations. In a word, he 
gives both to tragedy ; or, more properly, draws it 
from the bosom of the epic poem. She made her ap- 

* Eschylus, in my opioion, as well as the other poets his coaiem- 
porarieSy retained the chorus, not merely because it was the fashion^ 
bat because examining tragedy to the bottom, they found it not 
ratiooal to conceive, that an action great and splendid, like the re^- 
latioft of a sute, could pass without witnesses. 

8 
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pearance sparkling with graces, and displayed Mich 
Riajesty as gained every heart at the first view. So- 
Idiocies considers her more nearly, with the eyes of a 
critic, and finds that she has something still about 
her rough and swelling : he divests her of her fidse 
ornaments, teaches Jber a more regular walk, and 
more familiar dignity. Euripides was of opinion^ 
that she ought to receive still more softness and ten- 
derness; he teaches her the new art of pleasing bj 
simplicity, and gives her the charms of graceful neg- 
ligence; so that he makes her stand in suspense, whe« 
ther she appears most to advantage in the dress of So- 
]^ocles sparkling with gems, or in that of Euripides^ 
which is more simple and modest. Both indeed are 
elegant ; but the elegance is of different kinds, be- 
tweeoi which no judgment as yet has decided the priza 
of superiority. 

We can now trace it no farther; its progress 
amongst the Greeks is out of sight. We must pass at 
onee to the time of Augustus, when Apollo and the 
Muses quitted their ancient residence in Greece, to fix 
their abode in Italy. But it is vain to ask questions 
of Melpomene ; she is obstinately silent, and v^e only 
know from strangers her power amongst the Romans*. 
Seneca endeavours to make her speak; but the gaudy 
shew with which he rather loads than adorns her^ 
makes us think that he took some phantom of Mel- 
pomene for the Muse hei*self. 

Another flight, equally rapid with that to Rome, 
must carry us through^thousands of years, from Rome 
to France. There, in the time of Lewis XIV., we see 
the mind of man giving birth to tragedy a secrad 
time, ar if the Greek tragedy had been utterly forgot* 
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In the place of Escbyltui, we have our Rotrao. la 
Comeille we have another Sophocles, and in Racine a 
second Euripides. Thus is trag-edy raised from her 
ashes, carried to the utmost point of greatness, and M 
dazzling*, that she prefers herself to herself. Sur*» 
prised to see herself produced again in France in 9^ 
short a time, and nearly in the same manner as befor^r 
in Greece, she is disposed to believe that her fate is to 
make a short transition from her birth to her perfec- 
tion, like the goddess that issued from the brain of 
Jupiter. 

If we look back on the other side to the rise of 00^ 
medy, we shall see it hatched by Margetes from the 
Odyssey of Homer, in imitation of her eldest sister ; 
but we see her under the conduct of Aristophanes be- 
eome licentious and petulant, taking airs to herself 
which the magistrates were obliged to crush. Me- 
Aander reduced her to bounds, taught her at once 
gaiety and politeness, and enabled her to correct vice, 
without shocking the offenders. Plautus, among the 
Romans, to whom we must now pass, united the ear- 
lier and the later comedy, and joined buffooniry With 
delicacy. Terence, who was better instructed, re- 
ceived comedy firom Menander, and surpassed his or i* . 
g;inal, as he endeavoured io copy it. And lastly, Mo- 
Uere produced a new species of comedy, which must 
be placed in a class by itself, in opposition to that of 
Aristophanes, whose manner is likewise peculiar to 
himself. 

But such is the weakness of the human mind, that 

when we review the successions of the drama a third 

trme, we find genius falling from its beigiit^ forget- 

tfiig itseilf, and kd astray, by the love of nOvelty, and 

2 • 
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the de»re of striking cmt new |)aths. Tragedy dege^ 
oerated In Greece from the time of Aristotle, tad 
iiL Rome after Augustus. At Rome and Athens cc^ 
medy produced Mimi, pantomimes, burlettas, tricks^ 
and farces, for the sake of variety ; such is the cha^ 
racter, and such the madness of the mind of man. It 
is satisfied with having made great conquests, and 
gives them up to attempt others, which sre far from 
answering its expectationi and only enable it to dis* 
cov^ its own folly, weakness, and deviations. But 
why should we be tired with standing still at the true 
point c£ perfection^ when it is attained? If eloquence 
he wearied, and forgets herself a while, yet she soon 
returns to her former point : so will it happen to our 
theatres, if the French Muses will keep the Greek 
models in their view, and not look with disdain upon 
a «tage whose mother is nature, whose soul is passion, 
and whose art is simplicity : a stage, which, to speak 
the truth, does not perhaps equal ours in splendor and> 
elevation, but which excels it in simplicity and pro- 
priety, and equals it at least in the conduct and di« 
vection of those passions which may properly afiect an 
honest man and a christian. 

• Fur my part,- 1 shall think myself well recompensed 
£oft my kibour, and shall attain the end which I had 
in view, if I shall in some little measure revive in thcf 
minds of those who purpose to run the round of polite 
literature, not an immoderate and blind reverence, 
but a true taste of antiquity : such a taste as both feeds 
and polishes the mind, and enriches it by enabling it 
to appropriate the wealth of foreigners, and to exert 
its natural fertility in exquisite productions; such a 
taste as gave the Racines, the Molieres, the Boileaus, 
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the Fontaines, the Patrus, the Pelessons^ and many^ 
other great geniu;9e8 of the last age, all that they were, 
and all that they will always be ; snch a taste as puts 
the seal of immortality to those works in which it is 
discovered ; a taste so necessary, that without it we 
may be certain that the greatest powers of nature will 
long continue in a state below themselves ; for no man 
ought to allow himself to be flattered or seduced by 
the example of some men of genius, who have rather 
appeared to despise this taste than to despise it in re- 
ality. It is true that excellent originals have g^ven 
occasion, without any fault of their own, to very bad 
copies. No man ought severely to ape either the an- 
cients or the modems : but if it was necessary to run 
into an extreme of one side or the other, which is 
never done by a judicious and well directed mind, it 
would be better for a vnt, as for a painter, to enrich 
himself by what he can take from the ancients, than 
to grow poor by taking all from his own stock ; or 
openly to affect an imitation of those modems whose 
more fertile genius has prodxiced beauties peculiar to 
themselves, and which themselves only can display 
with grace : beauties of that peculiar kind, that they 
are not fit to be imitated by others ; though in those 
who first invented them they may be justly esteemed, 
and in them only. 
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NOTE I. 

ACT I. 3CENEL 

Enter three fVitches. 

Xn order to make a true estimate of the abilities and 
merit of a writer, it is always necessary to examine 
the genius of his age, and the opinions of his contem- 
poraries. A poet who shoilUt sow make the whole 
action of his tragedy depend upon enchantment, and 
produce the chief events by the assistance of super- 
natural ^^Bts, woul4 be c^nwred w tramgi^essii^ 
the bounds of probability, he would be banished from 
the theatre to the nursery^ and condenmed to write 
Fairy Talesi instead of Tragedies j but a survey of the 
notions that prevailed at the time when this play was 
written, will prove that Shakespeare was in no dan- 
ger of such censures, since he only turned the system 
that was then universally admitted to his advantage, 
and was far from overburthening' the creduHty of his 
audience. 

TTie reality of witchcraft or enchantment, which^ 
though not strictly the ^am^» are confounded in this 
play, has in all ages and ooimtri«» been credited bgr 
the common people, and in most by the learned them- 
selves. These phantoms have indeed appeared more 
frequently, in proportion as the darkness of igpaorance 
has been more gross; but it cannot be shewn, that 
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the brightest gleams of knowledge have at any thnc 
been sufficient to drive tliem out of the world. The 
time in which this kind of credulity was at its height^ 
seems to have been that of the holy war, in which 
the Christians impated all their defeats to enchant-* 
ment or diabolical opposition, as they ascribed their 
success to the assistance of their military saints ; and 
the learned Mr. Warburton appears to believe (SoppL 
to the Introduction to Don Quixote) that the first 
acccmnts of enchantments were brought into this part 
af the world by those who returned from their eastern 
expeditions. But there is always some distance be- 
tween the birth and maturity of folly as of wicked-' 
ness : this opinion had long existed, though perhaps 
the application of it had in no foregoing age been to 
frequent, nor the reception so general. Olympiodorus^ 
in Photius's Extracts, tells us of one Libanius, who 
practised this kind of military magic, and having 
promised ;^pk inxHw xali jSoipCo^y kifyhwf to perf&rm 
great things against the Barharians nvkhmit aokHerSf 
was, at the instance of the empress Placidia, put to 
death, when he was about to have given pvoofs of Ubi 
abilities. The empress shewed some kindness in hei 
anger, by cutting him off at a time so convenient io$ 
his reputation. 

But a mof e remarkable proof of the antiquity of 
this notion may be found in St. Chrysostom's book de 
Sacerdfetio, which exhibite a scene ef enehantinenfs 
not exceed^ by any romanee of the middle age; kt 
supposes a spectator, overlooking a Arid of baMk^ at* 
tended by one that points out all the various objects 
of h«rMr,» the engines of dastruetiony and the arta ot 

g2 
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slaug'hter. Actxvuro H in wocpi roK ivxiHUiq x») wi\ofJt.ivH^ 

%a\ iroi^f^v yoi{lii»g iivct^iv ncu lii»v. Let him then prO'» 

ceed to sharv him in the opposite mimics horses flying 
hy enchantment, anned men transported through the 
air, and every power and form of magic. Whether 
St. Chrysostom believed that such performances were . 
really to be seen in a day of battle, or only endea- 
voured to enliven his description, by adopting^ the no- 
tions of the vulgar, it is equally certain, that such 
notions were in his time received, and that therefore 
they were not imported from the Saracens in a later 
age ; the wars with the Saracens, however, gave oc- 
casion to their propagation, not only as bigotry natu- 
rally discovers prodigies, but as the scene of action 
was removed to a greater distance, and distance 
either of time or place is sufficient to reconcile weak 
minds to wonderful relations. 

The reformation did not immediately arrive at its 
meridian, and though day was gradually increasing 
upon us, the goblins of witchcraft still continued to 
hover in the twilight. In the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth was the remarkable trial of the witches of War- 
bois, whose conviction is still commemorated in an 
annual Sermon at Himtingdon. But in the reign of 
King James, in which this tragedy was written, 
many circumstanqes concurred to propagate and con- 
firm this opinion. The king, who was much cele- 
brated for his knowledge, had, before his arrival in 
England, not only examined in person a woman ac- 
cused of witchcraft, but had given a very formal acr 
count of the practices and illusions of evil spirits, the 
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compacts of witches, the ceremonies used by them, 
the manner of detecting* them, and the justice of pu- 
nishing them, in his dialc^es of Decmonologie, writ- 
ten in the Scottish dialect, and published at Edin- 
burgh. This book was, soon after his accession, re- 
printed in London; and as the ready way to gain 
King James's iavour was to flatter his speculations, 
the system of Deemonologie was immediately adopted 
by all who desired either to gain preferment or not 
to lose it. Thus the doctrine of witchcraft was very 
powerfully inculcated, and as the greatest part of 
mankind have no other reason for their opinions than 
that they are in fashion, it cannot be doubted but this ^ 
* persuasion made a rapid progress, since vanity and 
criedulity co-operated in its favour, and it had a ten- 
dency to free cowardice from reproach. The infec- 
tion soon reached the parliament, who, in the first 
year of King James, made a law, by which it was en- 
acted, ch. xii. that " if any person shall use any invo- 
" cation or conjuration of any evil or wicked spirit ; 
** 2. Or shall consult, covenant with, entertain, em- 
" ploy, feed, or reward, any evil or cursed spirit to 
<^ or for any intent or purpose ; 3. Or take up any 
" dead man, woman, or child, out of the grave, — or 
** the skin, ' bone, or any part of the dead person, to 
** be employed or used in any manner of witchcraft, 
" sorcery, charm, or enchantment; 4. Or shall use, 

practise or exercise any sort of witchcraft, 
* sorcery, charm, or enchantment; 5. Whereby 

any person shall be destroyed, killed, wasted, con- 
*^ sumed, pined, or lamed in any part of the body; 
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*' 6. That eyery such persoa, being oonTicted, shaii 
" suffer death." 

Thus, in the time of Shakespeare, was the doctrine 
of witchcraft at once established by law and by the 
fai^hion, and it became not only unpolite, but crimi* 
n^9 to doubt it ; and as prodigies are always seen in 
proportion as they are expected, witches were every 
day discoTeredf and multiplied so fast in some places, 
tBat bishop Hall mentions a village in Lancashire, 
where their number was greater than that of the 
bouses. The Jesuits and Sectaries took advantage of 
this universal errw, and endeavoured to promote the 
interest of their parties by pretended cures of persons 
H^icted by evil spirits, but they were detected and 
exposed by the clergy of the established church. 

Upon this general infatuation Shakespeare might be 
e^ily allowed to found a play, especially since he has 
followed with great exactness such histories as were 
then thought true ; nor can it be doubted that the 
scenes of enchantment/ however they may now be 
ridiculed, were both by himself and his audience 
thought awful and affecting. 



NOTE II, 



jSCENE II. 



— f-t-The merciless Macdonel, — from the Western 

Isles 
Of Kerns and GattorV'-fflasses was supply'd, 
And fortune on his damned quarry smiling ; 
Shew'd like a rebel's whore. 
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Ker%$ are lighUamied, and ClnlUnv^Ui8$e$ heayy*- 
afmed soldiers. The wolrd quarrjf hajs no sense that 
is properly applicable in this place^ and therefore it is 
neoe«ury to read^ 

And/artune an his damned quarrel smiling* 

(Quarrel was formerly used for cause, or for the occasion 
of a quarrelf and is to be found in that sense in Hoi- 
lingshead's account of the story of Macbeth, who, 
upon the creation of the prince of Cumberland,, 
thought, says the historian, that he had a just quarrel 
to endeavour after the crown. The sense therefore is 
fortune smiling on his execrable cause, &c. 



NOTE III. 

If I say sooth, I must report they were 
As cannons overcharged with double cracks, 
So they redoubled strokes upon the foe. 

Mr. Theobald has endeavoured to improve the sense 
of this pasisage by altering the punctuation thus : 



^Thej^ 

As cannons overcharged, with double cracks 
So they redoubled strokes— 

He dedareSt with some degree of exultation, that he 
has no idea of a cannon charged with double cracks; 
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but sarely the g^eat author will not gain much by an 
alteration which makes him say of a hero, that he 
redoubles strokes with double cracks^ an expression not 
more loudly to be applauded, or more easily pardoned, 
than that which is rejected in its favour. That a can^ 
non is charged with thunder or rvith double thunders 
may be written, not only without nonsense, but with 
elegance ; and nothing else is here meant by crtwhsy 
which in the time of this writer was a word of such 
emphasis and dignity, that in this play he terms the 
general dissolution of nature the crack of doom. 

There are among Mr. Theobald's alterations others 
which I do not approve, though I do not always cen- 
sure them ; for some of his amendments are so ex- 
cellent, that, even when he has failed, he ought to be 
treated with indulgence and respect. 



NOTE IV. 

King. But who comes here ? 
Mai. The worthy Thane of Rosse. 
Lenox. What haste looks through his eyes ? 
So should he look, that seems to speak things strange. 

The meaning of this passage as it now stands is, so 
should he look, that looks as if he told things strange. 
But Rosse neither yet told strange things, nor could 
look as if he told them ; Lenox only conjectured from 
his air that he had strange things to tell, and there- 
fore undoubtedly said 
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-What haste looks through his eyes ? 



So should he look, that teems to speak things strange. 

He looks like one tliat is hig with something of im-- 
portance, a metaphor so natural, that it is every day 
used in common discourse. 



NOTE V. 



SCENE III. 



Thunder. Enter the three WitcJies. 

1st Witch. Where hast thou been, sister ? 

2d Witch. Killing swine. 
, 3d Witch. Sister, where thou ? 

1st Witch. A sailor's wife had chesnuts in her lap, 
And mouncht, and mouncht, and mouncht. Give me, 

quoth I. 
(1) Aroint thee, witch, the rump-fed ronyon cries. 
Her husband's to Aleppo gone, master o' th' Tiger : 
But in a sieve I'll thither sail. 
And like a rat without a tail, 
I'll do— I'll do— and I'll do. 

2d Witch. I'll give thee a wind. 

1st Witch. Thou art kind. 

3d Witch. And I another. 

1st Witch. I myself have all the other. 
And the (2) very points they blow, 
All the quarters that they know, 
I' th' Ship-man's card 
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I will drain him dry as hay : 
Sleep shall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his pent-house lid ; 
He shall live a man (3) forbid ; 
Weary i^v'n-nights nine times nine, 
Shall he dwindle, peak and pine : 
Tho' his bark cannot be lost, 
Yet it shall be tempest-tost. 
Look what I have. 

2d Witch. Shew me, shew me. 



(1) Aroint thee, witch.- 



In one of the folio editions the reading is anoint thee, 
in a sense very consistent with the common acctmnts 
of witches, who are related to perform many super- 
natural acts by the means of unguents, and particular- 
ly to fly through the air to the places where they 
meet at their hellish festivals. In this sense anoint 
thee, nntch, will mean away witch, to your infernal 
assembly. This reading I was inclined to (kvour, be«* 
cause I had met with the word aroint in no other 
place : till looking into Heame's Collections^ I found 
it in a very old drawing, that he has published, in 
which St. Patrick is represented visiting hell, and 
putting the devils into great confusion by his pre- 
sence, of whom one that is driving the damned be- 
fore him with a prong, has a label issuing out from 
his mouth witii these words, mtt Oitt atotlftf of which 
the last is evidently the Muene with aratM, sod used in 
the same sense as in this pasnge. 
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(2) And the vtry points liiey blow. 

As the word very is here of no other use than to 
fill up the verse, it is likely that Shakespeare wrote 
various, which might be easily mistaken for very, he* 
ing either negligently read, hastily pronounced, or 
imperfectly heard. 

(3) He shall live a msLu/orbid. 

Mr. Theobald has very justly explained forbid by 
accursedf but without giving any reason of his inter- 
pretation. To bid is originally to pray, as in this 
Saxon fragment. 

pe If pif 1^ blr *] bore, fcc. 

He is wise that prays 8c improves. 

As to forbid therefore implies to prohibit, in oppo- 
sition to the word bid in its present sense, it signifies 
by the same kind of opposition to curse, when it is de- 
rived from the same word in its primitive meaning. 



NOTE VI 



SC£N£ ▼• 



Thb inccmgruity of all the passages in whidh the 
Thane of Cawdor is mentioned is Tery remarkaMe; 
in the second scene the Thanes of BMse ftiid Angvui 
bring the king an account of the battle, &nd inform 
him that Norway 
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Assisted by that most disloyal traitor 

The Thane of Cawdor, 'gan a dismal conflict. 

It appears that Cawdor was taken prisoner, for the 
king" says in the same scene, 

Go, pronounce his death. 



And with his former title greet Macbeth. 

Yet though Cawdor was thus taken by Macbeth, in 
arms against his king, when Macbeth is saluted, in 
the fourth scene. Thane of Cawdor, by the Weird 
Sisters, he asks. 

How of Cawdor ? the Thane of Cawdor liveSf 
A prosperous gentleman. 

And in the next line considers the promises, that he 
should be Cawdor and King, as equally unlikely to be 
accomplished. How can Macbeth be ignorant of the 
state of the Thane of Cawdor, whom he has just defeated 
and taken prisoner, or call him a prosperous Gentle^ 
man who has forfeited his title and life by open re- 
bellion ? Or why should he wonder that the title of 
the rebel whom he has overthrown should be con- 
ferred upon him ? He cannot be supposed to dissemble 
his knowledge of the condition of Cawdor, because he 
inquires with all the ardour of curiosity, and the ve- 
hemence of sudden astonishment ; and because nobody 
is present but Banquo, who had an equal part in the 
battle, and was equally acquainted with Cawdor's 
treason. However, in the next scene, his ignorance 
still continues; and, when Rosse and Ang^ present 
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him from the king with his new title, he cries out, 
The Thane of Cawdor lives. 



Why do you dress me in his borrowed robes? 

Rosse and Angus, who were the messengers that in the 
second scene informed the king of the assistance given 
by Cawdor to the invader, having lost, as well as 
Macbeth, all memory of what they had so lately seen 
and related, make this answer. 



'Whether he was 



Combined with Norway, or did line the rebels 
With hidden help and vantage, or with both 
He laboured in his country's wreck, I know not. 

Neither Rosse knew what he had just reported, nor 
Macbeth what he had just done. This seems not to be 
one of the faults that are to be imputed to the tran- 
scribers, since, though the inconsistency of Rosse and 
Angus might be removed, by suppasing that their 
names are erroneously inserted, and that only Rosse 
brought the account of the battle, and only Angus was 
sent to compliment Macbeth, yet the forgetfulness of 
Macbeth cannot be palliated, since what he says could 
not have been spoken by any other. 



NOTE VII. 

The thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical, 
Shakes so my iiingle state of man. 
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l%e sinffte state of man seemsto be used by Shake- 
speare for an individual^ in opposition to a comvMyf^^ 
wealthy or conjunct body of men. 

NOTE VIII. 

Macbeth. Come what come may, 

T%me and the hour runs thro* the^roughest day. 

I suppose every reader is disgusted at the tautology 
in this passage, time and the hour, and will therefore 
willingly believe that Shakespeare wrote it thus, 

— — Come what come may, 
Time t on f — ^the hour nms thro* the roughest day. 

Macbeth is deliberating upon the events which are 
to befa) him ; but finding nosatisAtction from his own 
thoughts, he grows impatient of reflection, and re-* 
folves to wait the close without harassing himself with 
conjectures, 

Come what ccvme may. 



But to shorten the pain of suspense, he calls upon 
time in the usual style of ardent desirer to quicken 
his motion. 



Time! on! 



He then comforts himself with the reflection that all 
his perplexity must have an end, ' 

The hour runs thro^' the roughest day* 
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This conjecture is supported by the passage in the let- 
ter to his lady, in which he says, " They referr'd me to 
^ the coming on o/time with Hail King that shall be/' 



NOTE IX. 



aoirmvi. 

Malcolm. Nothing in his life 

Became him like the leaving it. He died. 
As one that had been studied in his death, 
To thf ow away the dearest thing he ow^d. 
As 'twere a careless trifle. 

As the word ow^d affords here no sense but such as 
is forced and unnatural, it cannot be doubted that it 
was originally written. The dearest thing ke onm'd ; 
a reading which needs neither defence nor explication. 



NOTE X. 

JRng. There's no art, 

To find the mind's construction in the face. 

The construction of the mind is, I believe, a phrase 
peculiar to Shakespeare ; it implies the frame or dispo^ 
sition of the mind^ by which it is determined to good 
^ ilL 
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NOTE XI. 

Macbeth. The service and the loyalty I owe, 
In doing it, pays itself. Your highness' part 
Is to receive our duties, and our duties 
Are to your throne and state, children and servants. 
Which do but what they should, in doing every thin^ 
Safe towards your love and honour. 

« 
Of the last line of this speech, which is certainly, as 
it is now read, unintelligible, an emendation has been 
attempted, which Mr. Warburton and Mr. Theobald 
have admitted as the true reading. 

Our duties 

« 

Are to your throne and state, children and servants^ 
Which do but what they should, in doing every thing 
Fiefs to your love and honour. 

My esteem of these critics, inclines me to believe, 
that they cannot be much pleased with the expressions 
Fiefs to love, or Fiefs to honour; and that they have 
proposed this alteration rather because no other oc- 
curred to them, than because they approved it. I 
shall therefore propose a bolder change, perhaps with 
no better success, but sua aiique placent. I read thus, 



Our duties 



Are to your throne and state, children and servants. 
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Wliich do but what they should, in doing nothing 
Save tow'rds your love and honour. 

We do but perform our duty when we contract all 
our views to your service, when we act with no other 
principle than regard to your love and honour. 

It is probable that this passage was first corrupted 
by writing siife for savtf and the lines then stood thus, 



Doing nothing 



Safe tow'rd your love and honour. 

Which the next transcriber observing to be wrong, and 
yet not being able to discover the real fault, altered to 
the present reading. 



NOTE XIL 



SCENE VII. 



-Thou'dst have, great Glamis, 



That whieh criei^, ** thus tfaon must do if th^u have 
" And that,** (8fc. 

As the object of Ma'clieffi''s 'desife is here intro- 
duced speaking of itself, it is necessary to read, 

Thou'dst have, great Glamis^ 



That which cries, " thus thou must do if thou have 



mer 
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NOTE xiir. 



Hie thee hither, 



That I may iwiir my spirits in thine ear, 
And chastise with the valour of my tongue ' 
All that impedes thee from the golden round. 
That fate and metaphysical aid do seetn 
To have thee crown'd withal. 

For seem the sense evidently directs us to read seek. 
The crown to which fate destines thee, and which pre- 
ternatural agents endeavour to bestow upon thee. The 
golden round is the diadem. 



NOTE XIV. 

Lady Macbeth. Come all you spirits 

That tend on mortal thoughts^ unsex me here. 
And fill me from the crown to th' toe, top-fiill 
Of direst cruelty ; make thick my blood. 
Stop up th* access and passage to remorse, 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 
Th' efiect and it. 

Mortal thoughts. 

This expression signifies not the thoughts of mortals^ 
but murtherous, deadly, or destructive designs. So in 
act 5th, 

Hold £ist the mortal sword. 
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And in ahother place. 

With twenty mortal murthers. 
, Nor keep peace between 



Th', effect and it. 

The intent of Lady Macbeth, evidently is to wish 
that no womanish tenderness, or conscientious remorse 
may hinder her purpose from proceeding to effect, but 
neither this nor indeed any other sense is expressed by 
the present reading, and therefore it cannot be doubt- 
ed that Shakespeare wrote differently, perhaps thus : 

That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep pace between 
Th' effect and it. 

To keep pace between may signify to pass between^ to 
intervene. Pace is on many occasions a favourite of 
Shakespeare. This phnuse is indeed not usual in this 
sense, but was it not its novelty that gave occasion to 
the present corruption ? 

NOTE XV. 

SCENE VIII. 

King. This castle hath a pleasant seat ; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 

Banquo. This g^est of summer, 
The temple-haunting Martlet, does approve, 

h2 
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By his lov*d mansionary, that heaVeu's breath 
Smells wooingly here. No jutting frieze, 
Buttrice, nor coig^e of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle : 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have observ'd 
The air is delicate. 

In this short scene, I propose a slight alteration to 
be made, by substituting site for seat, as the ancient 
word for situation; and sense for senses, as more agree- 
able to the measure ; for which reason likewise I have 
eadeavoured to adjust this passage. 

Heaven's breath 



Smells wooingly here. No jutting frieze. 

By changing the punctuation and adding a syllable thus* 

Heaven's breath 

Smells wooingly. Here is no Jutting'frieze. 

Those who have perused books printed at the time 
of the first editions of Shakespeare, know that greater 
alterations than these are necessary almost in every 
page, even where it is not to be doubted that the copy 
was correct. 



NOTE XVI. 

SC£NE X. 

The arguments by which Lady Macbeth persuades 
her husband to conunit the murder, afford a proof of 
Shakespeare's knowledge of human nature. She urgat 



k 
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tlieexcellenceand dignity of courage, a glittering idea 
which has dazzled mankind from age to age, and ani- 
mated sometimes the housebreaker, and sometimes the 
conqueror : but this sophism Macbeth has for er^r de- 
stroyed by distinguishing true from false fortitude, in 
a line and a half; of which it may almost be said, that 
they ought to bestow immortality on the author, 
though all his other productions had been lost. 

I dare do all that may become a man. 
Who dares do more is none. 

This topic, which has been always employed with 
too much success, is used in this scene with peculiar 
propriety, to a soldier by a woman. Courage is the 
distinguishing virtue of a soldier, and the reproach 
of cowardice cannot be borne by any man from a 
woman, without great impatience. 

She then urges the oaths by which he had bound 
himself to murder Duncan, another art of sophistry by 
which men have sometimes deluded their consciences, 
and persuaded themselves that what would be criminal 
in others is virtuous in them ; this argument Shake- 
speare, whose plan obliged him to make Macbeth yield, 
has not confuted, though he might easily have shown 
that a former obligation could not be vacated by a 
latter. 

NOTE XVU- 

Lettivo / dare naf , wait upon / wouldf 
Like the poor cat i' th* adage. 

1 
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The adage alluded to is, Tlie cat loves fish, hut dares 
not wet her foot. 

Catus amat pisces^ sed non vult tingere pkmtusi 



NOTE XVIII. 
Will I with wine and wassel so convince. 

To convince is in Shskespeare to over-^power or ^6- 
duCj as in this play, 

Their malady convinces 



The g^reat assay of art. 



NOTE XIX. 



-Who shall bear the g^ilt 



Of our great quelL 

Quell is murder, manqtiellers being in the old language 
the term for which murderers is now used. 



NOTE XX. 



ACT II. SCENE II. 



-Now o*er one half the world 



(1) Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtain 'd sleep; now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecat's offerings : and withef^ nlurder. 
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(Alarum'd by his sentinel, the wolf, 
Whose howl's his watch) thus with his stealthy pace. 
With (2) Tarquin's ravishing sides yioyf'vAshis design 
Moves like a ghost — Thou sound and firm-set earth, 
Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear. 
The very stones prate of my where-about, 
And (3) take the present horror from tJie time. 
That now suits with it, 

(1) Now o*er one half the world 

Nature seems dead. 

That is, over our Jiemispliere all action and motion 
seem to have ceased. This image, which is perhaps 
the most striking that poetry can produce, has been 
adopted by Dryden in his Conquest of Mexico. 

All things are hush'd, as nature's self lay dead, 
The mountains seem to nod their drowsy head; 
The little birds in dreams their songs repeat, ^ 
And sleeping flow'rs beneath the night-dews sweat. 
Even lust and envy sleep ! 

These lines, though so well known, I have transcribed, 
that the contrast between them and this passage of 
Shakespeare may be more accurately observed. 

Night is described by two great poets, but one de- 
scribes a night of quiet, the other of perturbation. In 
the night of Dryden, all the disturbers of the world 
are laid asleep, in that of Shakespeare, nothing but 
sorcery, lust, and murder is awake. He that reads 
Dryden, finds himself lulled with serenity, and dis- 
posed to solitude and contemplation. He that peruses 
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Shakespeare^ looks round alarmed, and starts to find 
himself alone* One is the night of a lover, the other 
that of a murderer. 



(2) -J Withered murder^ 

' Thus with his stealthy pace. 



With TarquirCs ravishing sides taw'rd his design^ 
Moves like a ghost. 

This was the reading of this passage in all the edi<^ 
tions before that of Mr. Pope, whofor «uie«, inserted in 
the text strides^ which Mr. Theobald has tacitly copied 
from him, though a more proper alteratioa might per« 
haps have been made. A ravishing stride is an' action 
of violence, impetuosity, and tumult, like that of a 
isavage rushing on his prey ; whereas the poet is here 
attempting to exhibit an image of secrecy and caution, 
of anxious circumspection and guilty timidity, the 
stealthy pace of a tavisher^ creeping into the chamber 
of a virgin, and of an assassin approaching the bed of 
him whom he proposes to murder, without awaking 
him ; these he describes as moving like ghartSf whose 
progression is so different from ^tricfetf, that it has been 
in aU ages represented to be, as Milton expresses it. 

Smooth sliding without step. 

This hemistieh will afford the true reading of this 
place, which is, I think, to be corrected thus: 

-AthJ withered sAurder, 



-Thus with bis stealthy pace, 



With Tarquia ravishmg, slides itow'rd his design. 
Moves like a ghofL 
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Tarquin is in this place the general name of a 
ravisher, and the sense is, Now is the time in which 
every one is asleep, but those who are employed in 
wickedness, the witch who is sacrificing to Hecate, and 
the ravisher and the murderer, who, like me, are 
stealing upon their prey. 

When the reading is thus adjusted, he wishes with 
great propriety, in the following lines, that the earth 
may not hear his steps. 

(2) And take the present horror from the time 
That now suits with it. 

I believe every one that has attentively read this 
dreadful soliloquy is disappointed at the conclusion, 
which, if not wholly unintelligible, is, at least, obscure, 
nor can be explained into any sense worthy of the au- 
thor. I shall therefore propose a slight alteration. 

^Thou sound and firm-set earth, 

Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very stones prate of my where-about. 

And talk — the present horror of the time! 

That now suits with it 

Macbeth has in the foregoing lines disturbed hia^ 
imagination by enumerating all the terrors of the night ; 
at length he is wrought up to a degree of frenzy, that 
makes him afraid of some supernatural discovery of his 
design, and calls oat to the stones not to betmy him, 
not to declare where he walks, nor to talk. — ^As he is 
iroinir to sav. of what, he discovers the absorditv of his 
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suspicion, and pauses, but is again overwhelmed by 
his guilty and concludes, that such are the horroi*s of 
the present night, that the stones may be expected to 
cry out against him. 

That how suits with it. 

He observes in a subsequent passage, that on such 
occasions stones have been known to move. It is now 
a very just and strong picture of a man about to com- 
mit a deliberate murder under the strongest convic- 
tions of the wickedness of his design. 



NOTE XXI. 



SCENE IV. 



Lenox. The night has been unruly ; where we lay 
Our chimneys were blown down. And, as they say, 
Lamentings heard i' th' air, strange screams of death, 
And prophesying with accents terrible 
Of dire combustions, and confused events, 
New-hatcKd to the tvoful time. 
The obscure bird clamoured the live-long night. 
Some say the earth was feverous and did shake. 

These lines I think should be rather regelated thus : 
Prophesying with accents terrible, 



Of dire combustions and confiised events. 
New-hatch' d to th* wofiil time, the obscure bird 
Clamoured the live-long night. Some say the earth was 
fev'rous and did shake. 
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A pt^ophecy of an event new-hatcK d^ seems to be a 
prophecy of an event past. The term new-hatched is 
properly applicable to a bird, and that birds of ill 
omen should be new-luttcK d to tliewoful timcj is very 
consistent with the rest of the prodigies here mention- 
ed, and with the universal disorder into which nature 
is described as thrown by the perpetration of this hor- 
rid murder. 

NOTE XXII. 



Up! Up! and see 



The great doom's image ! M'alcolm, Banquo, 
As from your graves rise up. 

The second line might have been so easily com- 
pleted, that it cannot be supposed to have been left 
imperfect by the author, who probably wrote, 

, Malcolm! Banquo! rise! 

As from your graves rise up. 

Many other emendations of the same kind might be 
made, without any greater deviation from the printed 
copies, than is found in each of them from the rest. 



NOTE XXIII. 

ilfocJct^.—— Here lay Duncan, 
His silver skin laced with his golden blood, 
And his gash'd stabs looked like a breach in nature, 
For ruin^s wasteful entrance; there the murtherer« 
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Steep'd in the colours of their trade, their dagg'ers 
Unmannerlt/ breech'd with gore : 

An unmannerly dagger ^Liid a dagger hreecKd^ or as in 
some editions breached with gore, are expressions not 
easily to be understood, nor can it be imagined that 
Shakespeare would reproach the murderer of his king 
only with want of manners. There are undoubtedly 
two faults in this passage, which I have endeavoured 
to take away by reading, 

Daggers 

Unmanly drench' d with gore. 

I saw drench'd with the king's blood the fatal dag- 
gersy not only instruments of murder hut evidences of 
cowardice. 

Each of these words might easily be confounded 
with that which I have substituted for it by a hand 
not exact, a casual blot, or a negligent inspection. 

Mr. Pope has endeavoured to improve one of these 
lines, by substituting gory blood for golden bloody but 
it may easily be admitted, that he who could on 
such an occasion talk of Uzcing the silver skin would 
lace it with golden blood. No amendment can be 
made to this line, of which every word is equally 
faulty, but by a general blot. 

It is hot improbable, that Shakespeare put these 
forced and unnatural metaphors into the mouth of 
Macbeth, as a mark of artifice and dissimulation, to 
show the difference between the studied language of 
hypocrisy, and the natural outcries of sudden jpassion. 
This whole speech considered in this light, is a re* 
markable instance of jttdgiiiekt,aii it consiMs etftlttfy 
of antitheses and metaphors. ' '^' 
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NOTE XXIV. 



ACT III, SCENE II. ^ 

Macbeth. Our fears in Bdnquo 

Stick deep, and in his royalty of nature 
Reigns that which would befear'd. Tismuchhedares, 
And to that dauntless temper of his mind. 
He hath a wisdom that doth g^ide his valour 
To act in safety. There is none but he. 
Whose being I do fear : and under him, 
My genius is rebuk'd ; (I) as it is said 
Anthony s was hy CtBsar. He chid the sisters. 
When first they put the name of king upon me. 
And bade them speak to him ; then prophet-like, 
.They haiPd him father to a line of kings. 
Upon my head they plac'd a fruitless crown, 
And put a barren sceptre in my gripe. 
Thence to be wrench'd with an unlineal hand, 
No son of mine succeeding. If 'tis so. 
For Banquo's issue have I 'fil*d my mind. 
For them the gpracious Duncan have I murther'd, 
Put rancours in the vessel of my peace 
Only for them, and mine eternal jewel 
Given to the (2) common enemy of man. 
To make them kings, — the seed of Banquo kings. 
Rather than so, come fate into the list, 
(S) And champion me to th' utteranc e ■ 
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(1) As it is said, 

Anthony's was by Caesar. 

t V 

Though I would not often assume the critic's privi- 
lege, of being confident where certainty cannot be ob- 
tained, nor indulge myself too far in departing from 
the established reading ; yet I cannot but propose the 
rejection of this passage, which I believe was an inser- 
tion of some player, that having so much learning as 
to discover to what Shakespeare alluded, was not will- 
ing that his audience should be less knowing than 
himself, and has therefore weakened the author's sense 
by the intrusion of a remote and useless image into a 
speech bursting from a man wholly possessed with 
his own present condition, and therefore not at lei- 
sure to explain his own allusions to himself. If these 
words are taken away, by which not only the thought 
but the numbers are injured, the lines of Shake- 
speare close together without any traces of a breach. 

My genius is rebuk'd. He chid the sisters. 

» 

(2) The common enemy of man. 

It is always an entertainment to an inquisitive rea- 
der, to trace a sentiment to its original source, and 
therefore, though the term CTiemtf of man applied to 
the devil is in itself natural and obvious, yet some may 
be pleased with being informed, that Shakespeare 
probably borrowed it from the first Jines of the De- 
struction of Troy, a book wTiich he is known to have 
read. 
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That this remark may not appear too trivial, I 
shall take occasion from it to point out a beautiful 
.passage of Milton, evidently copied from a book of 
no greater authority: in describing the gates of hell, 
book ii. V. 879, he says. 



On a sudden open fly. 



With impetuous recoil and jarring sound, 
Th' infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder. 



In the history of Don Bellianis, when one of the 
knights approaches, as I remember, the castle of 
Brandezar, the gates are said to open yrating harsh 
thunder upon their brazen hinfjes. 

^3^ ,, Come fate into the lists. 
And champion me to th' utterance. 



This passage will be best explained by translating it 
into the language from whence the only word of diffi- 
culty in it is borrowed . Que la destinie se rende en lice, 
et qu'elle me danne tin defi a Toutrance. A challenge or 
a combat a Voutrance, to extremity, was a fixed term 
in the law of arms, used when the combatants en- 
gaged with an odium intemecinum, an intention tode^ 
stroy each other, in opposition to trials of skill at festi- 
vals, or on other occasions, where the contest was only 
for reputation or a prize. The sense therefore is. Let 
fate, tluit lias fore-doom' d the exaltation of tlie sons of 
Banquo, enter t/ie lists against me, with the utmost ani- 



1»- 
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mosity^ in defence of its own dect^ees, which I wiU en- 
deavour to invalidate f whatever be the danger. 



NOTE XXV. 

Macbeth. Ay, in the catalogue, ye go for men, 
As hounds and g^ey-hounds, munj^reb, spaniels, 

curs, 
Shoughs, water-ruggs, and demi-wolves are clept 
All by the name of dogs. 

Though this is not, the most sparkling passage in 
the play, and though the name of a dog is of no great 
importance, yet it may not be improper to remark, 
that there is no such species of dog^ as shoughs men- 
tioned by Caius de Canibus Britannicis, or any other 
writer that has fallen into my hands, nor is the word 
to be found in any dictionary which I have examined. 
J therefore imagined that it is falsely printed for 
slonthsj a kind of slow hound bred in the southern 
parts of England, but was informed by a lady, that it 
is more probably used, either by mistake, or accord- 
ing to the orthography of that time, for shocks. 



NOTE XXVI. 

Macbeth In this hour at most, 

I will advise you where to plant yourselves. 
Acquaint you with the perfect spy o' th' time. 
The moment on't, for*t must be done to-night. 
And something fr^m the palace : 
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What is meant by the spy of the time, it will be 
found difficult to explain ; and therefore sense will be 
cheaply gained by a slight alteration. — ^Macbeth is 
assuring the assassins that they shall not want direc- 
tions to find BanquOy and therefore says, 

. / will 



Acquaint you with a perfect spy 6" tK time. 

Accordingly a third murderer joins them afterwards 
at the place of action. 

Perfect is well instructed, or well informed, as in 
this play, 

Though in your state of honour I am perfect. 

Though I am well acquainted with your quality and 
rank. 



NOTE XXVII. 

SCENE IV. 

2d Murderer. He needs not to mistrust, since he 

delivers 
Our offices and what we have to do. 
To the direction just. 

Mr. Theobald has endeavoured unsuccessfully to 
amend this passage, in which nothing is faulty but the 
punctuation. The meaning of this abrupt dialogne is 
this. The perfect spy, mentioned by Macbeth in th« 

VOL. III. I 
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foregoing scene has, before they enter upon the stage^ 
given theta the directlOtis which were proinis^ at 
the time of th^ir agreement ; and therefore oiie of 
the murderers bbserves, that, sdncfe he has given theni 
mch exact information, he needs not doubt of their 
performance. Then by way of exhortation to his as- 
sociates he cries out 



To the direction just. 



Now nothing remains hut that we conform exactly to 
Macbeth' s directions. 



NOTE XXVIII. 



SCENE V. 



Macbeth. You know your own degrees, sit down: 
At first and last the hearty welcome. 

As this passage stands, not only the nunibers are 
very imperfect, but the sense, if any can be found, 
weak and contemptible. The numbers will be im- 
proved by reading 



Sit down at first. 



And last a hearty welcome. 

But for last should then be written next. I believe 
the true reading is 

Ybu ktiow your own degrees, sit down. ^To first 

And lairt the hearty welcome. 
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All ofwliateter degreeyfrom the highest to the lawest, 
may be assui*ed that their visit is well received. 



NOTE XXIX. 

Macbeth. There's blood upon thy face. 

[ To tlie murtherer aside at t/ie door. 
Murdeftei\ 'Tis Banquo's then. 
Macbeth. Tis abetter tJiee mithout tlum he within. 

The seRge appavently requices ttmt this passage 
should he read thus : 

'Tis better thee without, than him within. 

That is, / am more pleased that the blood of Banquo 
should be on thyface^ than in his body. 



• NOTE KXX. 

iLathf Madbeth. Propbr stuff! 
This is the very painting of your fear: 

[Aside to Macbeth, 
This isvtfae air«di:awn dagger ^dvhich you said 
JLed you jtoiDiuiKWi. %Oh,.tbese,flaw&and ^starts, 
ibnfosiHresitOktntijefear^ would well Ueconoue 
A woman's story at a winter's fire, 
Authorized by her grandam. Shanae itself ! 
Why do you make such faces ? When all's done 
You look but on a stool. 

i2 
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As starts can neither with propriety nor sense be 
called impostures to true fear ^ something else was un- 
doubtedly intended by the author, who perhaps wrote 

«. 
-Those flaws and starts, 



Impostures true to fear ^ would well become 
A woman*s story. 

m 

These symptoms of terror and amazement might 
better become impostors true only to fear^ might be- 
come a coward at the recital of such falshoods as no 
mnn could credit whose understanding was not weak- 
ened by his terrors ; tales ^ told by a woman over afire 
on the authority of her grandam. 



NOTE XXXI. 

Macbeth. -Love and health to all ! 

Then I'll sit down : give me some wine, fill full — 
I drink to th' general joy of the whole tabre. 
And to our dear friend Banquo whom we miss. 
Would he were here ! to all, and him, we thirst. 
And all to all. 

Though this passage is, as it now stands, capable of 
more meanings than one, none of them are very satis- 
factory ; and therefore I am inclined to read it thus : 



•To all, and him, we thirst. 



And hail to all. 



TKAGEBT OP 

Macbeth, beinsr aboot to auiBc- ]kift> ^nmoKTr wsj. i 
bumper, declares that he mrinrtr^ Bkn: 
sent, in this act of kindneHi. ajmI v~^ 
Uailf or heil^ for kmlik. «:» in ska 
among' the good-fellovi^ rjf aar»L2 ^TifT isac k 
drinker was called a wci teifer, ^c^* & inAy f^" 
and the liqoor was vtnutd wi Leii uxt^i^t 
was so often mrUked o^cr h. Hooifr ii. ni^ .nue^ ic 
Hanvil the Monk, 

Jamque taganie 9(ypko^ duexM^^tfk 
Ingeminami was-heil : 
Quam 9iii$. 

These words were aft er w j j d § o&m^fted ^ci ir# 
and wussaiUr, 



NOTE xxxn 



Mfcbeth. CA3f «ich this^f 



And oTercome us like a flOBUner'* fif^mi 

Without oar special wonder ^ 

Even to the dispositioD that 1 

When now I think too ei& behUd ndi 

And keep the natural ruby ctf % 

When mine is blanched with fatr. 

This passage, as it now stands, » awntefirr- v^r *•** 
may be restored to sense bjr a verv Wifte at:^*^^'*. 



YoQ makene straa^ 

Ev'n to the dispowtion thst I km»K 
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As starts can neither with propriety nor sense be 
called impostures to trvjefearj something else was un- 
doubtedly intended by the author, who perhaps wrote 

-Those flaws and starts. 



Impostures true to fear ^ would well become 
A woman's story. 

m 

These symptoms of terror and amazement might 
better become impostors true only to fear^ might he-- 
come a coward at the recital of such falshoods as no 
mnn could credit whose understanding was not weak- 
ened by his terrors; tales, told hy a woman over afire 
o7i the authority of her grandam. 



NOTE XXXI. 

Macbeth. Love and health to all ! 

Then I'll sit down : give me some wine, fill full — 
I drink to th' general joy of the whole tabre, 
And to our dear friend Banquo whom we miss, 
Would he were here! to all, and him, we thirst. 
And all to all. 

Though this passage is, as it now stands, capable of 
more meanings than one, none of them are very satis- 
factory ; and therefore I am inclined to read it thus : 



To all, and him, we thirst, 



And hail to all. 
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Macbeth, being about to salute his company iirith a 
bumper, declares that he includes Banquo, though ab- 
sent, in this act of kindness, and wishes health to all. 
Hailf or AetV, for health, was in such continual use 
among the good-fellows of ancient times, that a 
drinker was called a was-heiler, or a wisher of healthy 
and the liquor was termed Tvas^heilf because health 
was so often wished over it. Thus in the lines of 
Hanvil the Monk, 

Jatnque vagante scypho, discincto ffutture was-heil 
Ingeminant was-heil : labor est plus perdere vini 
Qiutm sitis. 

These words were afterwards corrupted into wassail 
and wassailer. 



NOTE XXXII. 

Mfcbeth. Can such things be. 

And overcome us like a summer's cloud 

Without our special wonder ? You make me strange 

Even to the disposition that I owe. 

When now I think you can behold such sights, ; 

And keep the natural ruby of your cheek. 

When mine is blanched with fear. 



This passage, as it now stands, is unmtelligible, 
may be restored to sense by a very slight alteration. 



• * 



— — * You make me strange 
Ev'n to the disposition that I know. 
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As starts can neither with propriety nor sense be 
called impostures to true fear ^ something else was un- 
doubtedly intended by the author, who perhaps wrote 



-Those flaws and starts. 



Impostures true to fear y would well become 
A woman's story. 

m 

These symptoms of terror and amazement might 
better become impostors true only to fear^ might he- 
come a coward at tlie recital of such falshoods as no 
man could credit whose understanding was not weak- 
ened by his terrors; tales, told hy a woman over afire 
on the authority of her grandam. 



NOTE XXXI. 

Macbeth. Love and health to all ! 

Then I'll sit down : give me some wine, fill full — 
I drink to th' general joy of the whole tabre. 
And to our dear friend Banquo whom we miss, 
Would he were here ! to all, and him, we thirst. 
And all to alL 

Though this passage is, as it now stands, capable of 
more meanings than one, none of them are very satis- 
factory ; and therefore I am inclined to read it thus : 



To all, and him, we thirst. 



And hail to all. 
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Macbeth, being about to salute his company with a 
bumper, declares that he includes Banquo, though ab- 
sent, in this act of kindness, and wishes health to all. 
Hail, or heil, for healthy was in such continual use 
among the good-fellows of ancient times, that a 
drinker was called a was-heiler, or a wisher of health, 
and the liquor was termed was-heil, because health 
was so often wished over it. Thus in the lines of 
Hanvil the Monk, 

Jamque vagante scypho, discincto gutture was-heil 
Ingeminant was-heil : lahor est plus perdere vini 
Quam sitis. 

These words were afterwards corrupted into wassail 
and wassailer. 



NOTE XXXII. 

Mfcbeth. Can such things be. 

And overcome us like a summer's cloud 

Without our special wonder ? You make me strange 

Even to the disposition that I owe. 

When now I think you can behold such sights, 

And keep the natural ruby of your cheek. 

When mine is blanched with fear. 



This passage, as it now stands, is unmtelligible, 
may be restored to sense by a very slight alteration, 



I % 



You make me strange 

Ev'n to the disposition that I know. 
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As starts can neither with propriety nor sense be 
called impostures to true fear y something else was un- 
doubtedly intended by the author, who perhaps wrote 

4 

—Those flaws and starts, 



impostures true to fear j would well become 
A woman's story. 

These symptoms of terror and amazement might 
better become impostors true only to fear^ might be- 
come a coward at ttie recital of such falshoods as no 
man could credit whose understanding was not weak- 
ened by his terrors ; talesy told by a woman over afire 
on the authority of her grandam. 



NOTE XXXI. 

Macbeth. -Love and health to all ! 

Then I'll sit down : give me some wine, fill full — 
I drink to th' general joy of the whole tabre, 
And to our dear friend Banquo whom we miss, 
Would he were here ! to all, and him, we thirst, 
And all to all. 

Though this passage is, as it now stands, capable of 
more meanings than one, none of them are very satis- 
factory ; and therefore I am inclined to read it thus : 



-To all, and him, we thirst, 



And hail to all. 
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Macbeth, being about to salute his company with a 
bumper, declares that he includes Banquo, though ab- 
sent, in this act of kindness, and wishes health to all. 
Hailf or heil, for healthy was in such continual use 
among the good-fellows of ancient times, that a 
drinker was called a wtzs^heilery or a wisher of health, 
and the liquor was termed was^heily because health 
was so often wished over it. Thus in the lines of 
Hanvil the Monk, 

Jamque vagante sctfpho, discincto gutture was-heil 
Ingeminant was-heil : lahw est plus perdere vini 
Quam sitis. 

These words were afterwards corrupted into wassail 
and wassailer. 



NOTE XXXII. 

Mfcbeth. Can such things be. 

And overcome us like a summer's cloud 

Without our special wonder ? You make me strange 

Even to the disposition that I owe. 

When now I think you can behold such sights. 

And keep the natural ruby of your cheek. 

When mine is blanched with fear. 

This passage, as it now stands, is unintelligible, but 
may be restored to sense by a very slight alteration, 

You make me strange 



Ev'n to the disposition that I know. 
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As starts can neither with propriety nor sense be 
called impostures to true fear ^ something else was un- 
doubtedly intended by the author, who perhaps wrote 



—Those flaws and starts. 



Impostures true to/ear^ would well become 
A woman's story. 

These symptoms of terror and amazement might 
better become impostors true only to fear, might be- 
come a coward at the recital of such falshoods as no 
man could credit whose understanding was not weak- 
ened by his terrors ; taksy told by a woman over afire 
on the authority of her grandam. 



NOTE XXXI. 

Macbeth. -Love and health to all ! 

Then I'll sit down : give me some wine, fill full — 
I drink to th' general joy of the whole tabre. 
And to our dear friend Banquo whom we miss, 
Would he were here ! to all, and him, we thirst. 
And all to all. 

Though this passage is, as it now stands, capable of 
more meanings than one, none of them are very satis- 
factory ; and therefore I am inclined to read it thus : 



-To all, and him, we thirst. 



And hail to all. 
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Macbeth, being about to salute his company with a 
bumper, declares that he includes Banquo, though ab- 
sent, in this act of kindness, and wishes health to all. 
Hailf or heil, for heaWi^ was in such continual use 
among the good-fellows of ancient times, that a 
drinker was called a wcis^heiler, or a wisher of health, 
and the liquor was termed Tvas^heil, because health 
was so often wished over it. Thus in the lines of 
Hanvil the Monk, 

Jamque vagante scyphoj discincto gutture was-heil 
Ingeminant was-heil : labor est pltts perdere vini 
Qiunn sitis. 

These words were afterwards corrupted into wassail 
and wassailer. 



NOTE XXXII. 

Mfcheth. Can such things be. 

And overcome us like a summer's cloud 

Without our special wonder ? You make me strange 

Even to the disposition that I onvey 

When now I think you can behold such sights, ; 

And keep the natural ruby of your cheeky 

When mine is blanched with fear. 

This passage, as it now stands, is unintelligible, but 
may be restored to sense by a very slight alteration, 

■ 

You make me strange 



Ev'n to the disposition that I know. 
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Though I had before seen numy instances of your am- 
roffej yet it now appears m a degree aUoyether new. 
So that my long* acquaintance with your disposition 
ddes not hinder me from that astonishment which 
novelty produces. 

NOTE XXXIII. 

It will have blood, they say blood will have blood. 
Stones have been known to move, and trees to 

speak y 
Angers, that nnderstood relations, have 
By magpies, and by choughs, and rooks brought 

forth 
The secret'st man of blood. 

In this passage the first line loses much of its force by 
the present punctuation. Macbeth having considered 
the prodigy which has just appeared, infers justly from 
it, that the death of Duncan cannot pass unpunished, 

It will have bloody 

Then after a short pause, declares it as the general ob- 
servation of mankind, that murderers cannot escape. 

They say^ blood will have blood. 

Murderers, wheft they have fj^ractised all human 
means of security, we detected by supernatural direc- 
tions. 

Augers, that understand relations, &c. 

By the word relation is understood the connexion of 
ejects with causes ; to understand relations as an augur 
is to know how those things rdate to each other which 
have no visible combination or dependence. 
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NOTE XXXIV. 

SCENE VII. 

Enter Ijenox and another Lord. 

As this tragedy like the rest of Shakespeare's is per- 
haps overstocked with personages, it is not easy to 
assign a reason, why a nameless character should be 
introduced here, since nothing is said that might not 
with equal propriety have been put into the mouth of 
any other disaffected man. I believe, therefore, that in 
the original copy, it was written with a very common 
form of contraction, Lenox and^n. for which the tran- 
scriber instead of Lenox and Angus, set down Lenox and 
another Lord. The author had indeed been more in- 
debted to the transcriber's fidelity and diligence, had 
he committed no errors of greater importance. 



NOTE XXXV. 



ACT IV, SCENE I. 



As this is the chief scene of enchantment in the play, 
it is proper in this place to observe, with how much 
judgment Shakespeare has selected all the circum- 
stances of his infernal ceremonies, and how exactly he 
has conformed to common opinions and traditions. 

Thrice the brinded cat Jiath mew'd. 

The usual form ip which familiar spirits are reported 
to converse wi^h witches, is $hat of a cat, A witch, 

1 
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who was tried about half a century before the time of 
Shakespeare, had a cat named Rutterkin^ as the spirit 
of one of those witches was Grimalkin j and when any 
mischief was to be done, she used to bid Rutterkin go 
and fly ; but once when she would have sent Rutter- 
kin to torment a daughter of the countess of Rutland, 
instead of going or flying^ he only cried meWf from 
which she discovered that the lady was out of his 
power, the power of witches being not universal, but 
limited, as Shakespeare has taken care to inculcate. 

Though his bark cannot be lost, 
Yet it shall be tempest tost. 

The common afflictions which the malice of witches 
produced were melancholy, fits, and loss of flesh, 
which are threatened by one of Shakespeare's witches. 

Weary sev*nnights nine times nine 
Shall he dwindle, peak^ and pine. 

It was likewise their practice to destroy the cattle 
of their neighbours, and the farmers have to this day 
many ceremonies to secure their cows and other cat- 
tle from witchcraft ; but they seem to have been most 
suspected of malice against swine. Shakespeare has 
accordingly made one of his witches declare that she 
has been killing swine; and Dr. Harsenet observes, 
that about that time a sow could not be ill of the 
measles, nor a girl of the sullens, but some old woman 
was charged with witchcraft. 

Toad, that under the cold stone 
Days and nights has forty-one 
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SwelterM venom sleeping got, 
Boil thou first i* th* charmed pot. 

Toads have likewise long lain under the reproach of 
being by some means accessary to witchcraft, for which 
reason Shakespeare, in the first scene of this play, calls 
one of the spirits padocke or toad, and now takes care 
to put a toad first into the pot. When Vaninus was 
seized at Thoulouse, there was found at his lodgings 
ingens bufo vitro inclusus, a great toad shut in a vial, 
upon which those that prosecuted him veneficium ex- 
probrabantf charged him, I suppose, with witchcraft. 

Fillet of a fenny snake 
In the cauldron boil and bake ; 
Eye of neut, and toe of frog; — 
For a charm, &c. 

The propriety of these ingredients may be known 
by consulting the books De Viribus Animalium and 
De Mirabilibus Mundi, ascribed to Albertus Magnus, 
in which the reader, who has time and credulity, may 
discover very wonderful secrets. 

Finger of birth-strangled babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd by a drab; — 

It has been already mentioned in the law against 
witches, that they are supposed to take up dead bodies 
to use in enchantments, which was confessed by the 
woman whom King James examined, and who had of 
a dead body, that was divided in one of their assem- 
blies, two fingers for her share. It is observable that 
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Shakespeare, on this great occasion, which involves 
the fate of a king, multiplies all the circumstances of 
horror. The babe, whose finger is used, must Ix^ 
strangled in its birth, the grease must not only be hu- 
man, but must have dropped from a gibbet, thiB gibbet 
of a murderer, and even the sow, whose blood is used, 
must have offended nature by devouring her own far- 
row. These are touches of judgment aud genius. 

And. now about the cauldron sing ■ i 



Blue spirits and white, 
Black spirits and grey. 
Mingle, mingle, mingle. 
You that mingle m^y. 

And in a former part. 

Weird sisters hand in hand 

Thus do go about, about ; 

Thrice to mine, and thrice to thine. 

And thrice again to make up nine. 

These two passages I have brought together, because 
they both seem subject to the objection of too much le- 
vity for the solemnity of enchantment, and way both 
be shown, by one quotation from Camden^s account of 
Ireland, to be founded upon a practice r^Uy ob^rved 
by the uncivilized natives of that coqntry. " When 
" any one gets a fall,*' says the if^farmet' of Caipden, 
** he starts up, and twning three time^ to the rights digs 
^^ a hole in the earth ; for th^ imiagine th^t there 13 ^ 
^' spirit in the ground ; aad if h^ fttUs sick in (wo or 
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'< three days they send one of their women that is skil led 
<< in that way to the place, where she says, I call thee 
*• from the east, west, north, andsouth, from the groves, 
** the woods, the rivers, and the fens, from theyairte*, 
" red, blackf white.** There was likewise a book writ- 
ten before the time of Shakespeare, describing, 
amongst other properties, the coUmrs of spirits. 

Many other circumstances might be particularized, 
in which Shakespeare has shewn his judgment and 
his knowledge. 



NOTE XXXVI. 



SCENE II. 



Macbeth. — Thou art too like the spirit of Banquo, 

down. 
Thy crown does ( 1 ) sear my eye-balls, and thy (2) hair^ 
Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the first, 
A third is like the former. 

(1) The expression of Macbeth, that the crown sears 
his eye-balls, is taken from the method formerly prac- 
tised of destroying the sight of captives or competi- 
tors, by holding a burning bason before the eye, 
which dried up its humidity. 

(2) As Macbeth expected to see a train of kings, and 
was only inquiring from what race they would pro* 
ceed, he could not be surprised that the hair of the 
second was bound wiih gold like that of the first ; he 
was offended only that the second resembled the first, 
as the first resemUid Bamquo, and therefore taid, 
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And thy atr, 



Thou other gold-brown brow, is like the first. 



NOTE XXXVIL 

I WILL — give to the edge o' th' sword 
His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate souls 
That trace him in his line — no boasting like a fool, 
This deed I'll do before my purpose cooL 

Both the sensQ and measure of the third line, which, 
as it rhymes, ought, according to the practice of this 
author, to be regular, are at present injured by two 
superfluous syllables, which may easily be removed 
by reading 

souls. 

That trace his line — no boasting like a fool. 



NOTE XXXVIII. 



SCENE III. 



Rosse. — Dearest cousin, 
I pray you school yourself; but for your husband. 
He's noble, wise, judicious, and best knows 
The fits o' th' time, I dare not speak much farther. 
But cruel are the times when we are traitors, 
And do not know't ourselves : when we ( 1 ) holdrumour 
From what we fear ^ yet know not what we fear, 
But float upon a wild and violent sea 
Each way, and (2) move. I'll take my leave of you f. 
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Shall not be long but I'll be here again : 
Things at the worst will cease, or else climb upwards 
To what they were before : my pretty cousin, 
Blessing upon you. 

^l^ When we hold rumour 

From what we fear, yet know not what we fegr. 

The present reading seems to afford no sense ; and 
therefore some critical experiments may be properly 
tried upon it, though, the verses being without any 
connexion, there is room for suspicion, that some in- 
termediate lines are lost, and that the passage is there- 
fore irretrievable. If it be supposed that the fault 
arises only from the corruption of some words, and 
that the traces of the true reading are still to be found, 
the passage may be changed thus : 

When we bode ruin 

From what we fear, yet know not what we fear. 

Or in a sense very applicable to the occasion of the 
conference, • 

-When the bold i^nning 



From what they fear, yet know not what they fear. 

(2) But float upon a wild and violent sea 
Each way, and move. 

That he who floats upon a rough sea must rMve is 
evident, too evident for Shakespeare so emphatically 
to assert. The line therefore is to be written thus : 

Each way, and move — I'll take my leave of you. 
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Rosse is about to proceed, but finding himself over- 
powered by his tenderness, breaks off abruptly, for 
which he makes a short apology and retires. 



NOTE XXXIX. 



SCENE IV. 



Malcolm. — Let tis seek out some desolate shade, 

and lihere 
Weep our sad bosoms empty. 

Macdt{ff*.^"l£t lis raftier 
Hold fast the mortal sword ; and, like good men, 
Bestride our donmfaH birth-doom: each new morn, 
'New wido^ws howl, new orphans cry, new sorrows 
Strike heaven on tlie face, that it resounds 
As if it felt with Scotland, and yeird out 
Like syllables df dolour. 

He who can discover what is meant by him that ear- 
nestly exhorts him to bestridehisdownfdl birth-doom^ is 
at liberty to adhere to the present text; but those who 
are willing to confess that such counsel would to them 
be unintelligible, must endeavour to discover some read- 
ing less obscure. It is probable that Shakespeare wrote, 



Like good men, 

Bestride our downfaln hirthdom- 



The allusion iartoaman from whom.something va- 
luable is about to be taken hy violence, and who, that 
he may defend it without encumbrance, lays it on the 
ground, and stanfls^over it with'hirweapon in his hmnd. 
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Out birtMotn, or birthrigtit, says he, lies on the 
^ovttfAf let lis, like men Who are to fight for what is 
dearest to them, not abandon it, but stand over it and 
defend it. This is a strong picture of obstinate re- 
solution. 

Birthdom for birthright is formed by the same ana- 
logy with masterdom in this play, signifying the j9ri- 
vileges or rights of a master. 

Perhaps it might be birth-dame for mother ; let 
us stand over our mother that lies bleeding on the 
ground. 

KOTfi XL. 

Malcolm. Now we'll together, and the chance of 

goodness 
Be like otfr liearpaiited 'quarrel. 

The chance of goodness y as it is commonly read, con- 
veys no sense. If there be not some more important 
error m the piissag^, it should nt leaM be pointed tbite ; 

^And the chance, of goodness. 



Be like our warranted quarrel. 

That is. May the event be, of the goodness of hea- 
ven [projustitia divina] answerable to the cause. 

But I am inclined to believe that Shakespeare 
wrote, 

And the chance, O goodness, 



Be like our warranted quarrel. 

This some of his transcribers wrote with a small o, 
which another imagined to mean of If we adopt this 
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reading, the sense will be, and O thou sovereign good^' 
nessy to whom we now appeal^ may our fortune answer 
to our cause. 



NOTE XU. 

Macbeth. Bring me no more reports, let them 

fly all, 
'Till Bimam wood remove to Dunsinane, 
I cannot taint with fear. What's the boy Malcolm ? 

Was he not born of woman ? 

Fly false Thanes, 



And mingle with the English epicures. 

In the first line of this speech, the proper pauses are 
not observed in the present editions. 

Bring me no more reports — let them fly all — 
Tell me not any more oj desertions^^het all my sub- 
jects leave me — / am safe till^ &c. 

The reproach of epicurism, on which Mr. Theobald 
has bestowed a note, is nothing more than a natural in- 
vective uttered by an inhabitant of a barren country, 
against those who have more opportunities of luxury. 



NOTE XLII. 

Macbeth. I have liv'd long enough: myn;ayoflife 
Is fall'n into the sear, the yellow leaf. 
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As there is no relation between the way of life^ and 
fallen into the sear, I am inclined to think, that the 
IV is only an M inverted, and that it was originally 
written, My Mai/ of life. 

/ am now passed from the spring to the autumn of 
my days, but I am witlumt those comforts that should 
succeed the sprightliness of bloom, and support me in 
this melancholy season. 



IJJOTJE XLJII. 

SCENE IV. 

Malcolm. 'Tis his main hope: 
For where there is advantage to begiven. 
Both more and less have given him the revolt ; 
And none serve with him but constrained things. 
Whose hearts are ahsent too. 

The impropriety of the expression advantage to be 
given instead of advantage given f and ih^ dijsagrejeable 
repetition of the word given in the next line, incUnj^ 
•me to read, 

-W^^xe t^jiere is a vqntqgfi to \fi gqife. 



Both more 9Ad )lessjiaye giyeuih^^ tl^e r.^yo^t. 

Advantage ifv vantage in tl^e t^me of Shakespeare 
signij^ opppTt^nity. 

More and less is the same with greater and less. So 
in the in,terpolated Msmdevil^le, a book of that ag«, 
. there is a chapter of India the more and the less. 

. * : ..T.I i V *-'li> - } » 
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NOTE XLIV- 



SCENE V. 



Macbeth. ^Wherefore was that cry P 

Sej/tan. The queen is dead. 

Macbeth. She should (1) have died hereafter; 
There would have been a time for such a word. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of (2) recorded time ; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty d^th. Out, out, brief candle ! 
Life's but a walking shadow,. 

She should have died hereafter. 
There would have been a time for such a ward. 

This passage has very justly been suspected of being 
corrupt. It is not apparent for what ward there would 
have been a time ; and that there would or would not 
be a time for any ward seems not a consideration of 
importance sufficient to transport Macbeth into the 
following exclamation. I read therefore, 

. (1) She should have died hereafter. 
There would have been a time for-^nmch ^iwartdf — 
To-morrow, tfc. 

It is a broken speech, in which only a part of the 
thought is expressed, and may be paraphrased thus : 
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" The queen is dead." Macbeth. <* Her deatb should 
" have been deferred to some more peaceful hour; 
" bad she lived longer, there would at length have been 
" a time for the honours due to her as a queen, and 
" that respect which I owe her for her fidelity and 
" love. Such is the world — such is the condition of 
** human life, that we always think to-morrow will be 
'* happier than to-^ay; but to-morrow and to-morrow 
" steals over us unenjoyed and unregarded, and we 
" still linger m the same expectation to the moment 
" appointed for our end. All these days, which have 
" thus passed away, have sent multitudes of fools to 
" the grave, who were engrossed by the same dream of 
*' future felicity, and. when life was departing from 
" them, were like me reckoning on to-morrow." 

(2) To the last syllable of recorded time. 
Recorded time seems to signify the time fixed in the 
decrees of heaven for the period of life. The record of 
futurity is indeed do accurate expression, but as we only 
know transactions post or present, the language of men 
affords no term for the volumes of prescience, in which 
future events may be supposed to be written. 

NOTE XLV. 

Macbeth. If thou speak'st false. 
Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive 
Till famine cling thee : if thy speech be sooth, 

I care not if thou dost for me as much 

1 pall in resolution, and begin 
To doubt th' equivocatiew of the fiend, 
eft 
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That lies like truth. " Fear not till Bimam wood 
Do come to Dunsinane/' and now a wood 
Comes toward Dunsinane. 



I pull in resolution- 



Though this is the reading of all the editions, yet as 
it is a phrase without either example, elegance, of 
propriety, it is surely better to read 



I pall in resolution* 



/ languish in my constancy ^ my confidence begins to 
forsake me. It is scarcely necessary to observe how 
easily pall might be changed into /niU by a negligent 
writer, or mistaken for it by an unskilful printer. 



NOTE XLVL 



SCENE VIII. 



Seyward. Had I as many sons as I have hairs, 
1 would not wish them to a fairer death : 
And so his knell is knoll'd. 

This incident is thus related from Henry of Hun- 
tingdon by Camden in his Remains, from which our 
author probably copied it. 

When Sey warf, the martial Earl of Northumber- 
land, understood that his son, whom lie had sent in 
service against the'Scotchmen; was slain, he demanded 
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whether his wound were in the fore part or hinder 
part of his body. When it was answered in the fore 
part, he replied, << I am right gUd ; neithei: wish I 
" any other death to me or mine." 



After the foregoing pages were printed, the late 
edition of Shakespeare, ascribed to Sir Thomas Han- 
mer, fell into my hands; and it was therefore con- 
venient for me to delay the publication of my re- 
iinarks, till I had examined whether they were not 
anticipated by similar observations, or precluded by 
better. I therefore read over this tragedy, but found 
that the editor's apprehension is of a cast so different 
from mine, that he appears to find no difficulty in 
most of those passages which I have represented as un- 
intelligible, and has therefore passed smoothly over 
them, without any attempt to alter or explain them. 
Some of .the lines with which I liad been per- 
plexed, have been indeed so fortunate as to attract his 
. i^ggafd ; and.ft^ not withoiit all ^e »^tij^fa<ii.cni;^hich 
^ ^t 4s,j]^yifd{|jp express op s}Kch pcpasioi^, ,ths^t ^ fbNl.an 
^ertire ag?feeii»pi^tl}^twe§p P^i^^t^^MBtiRg [?ee^{jte 
IL] quarrel for quarrjff .and ^|i Q:i:i4aii:]\^ng.thp adage 
#f tk^ coif i^9tP ^yjfl;-] ^«t»tt|is pl^rejs, ,iike 
Wost.ft^Jiers, .k^own^^nly to he regif^^sd j ,f9rcl hs^Y^ 
^e iwhafipiRgss tp fiijfl ifp jsitch fmf9W^\y rWth,j]p. 
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The line which I have endeavoured to amend, Note 
XI. is likewise attempted by the new editor, and is 
perhaps the only passage in the play in which he has 
not submissively admitted the emendations of fore* 
going critics. Instead of the common reading, 

Doing every thing 

Safe towards your love and honour, 

he has published, 

Doing every thing 



Shaped towards your love and honour. 

This alteration, which, like all the rest attempted 
by him, the reader is expected to admit, without any 
reason alleged in its defence, is, in my opinion, more 
plausible than that of Mr. Theobald ; whether it is 
right, I am not to determine. ^ 

In the passage which I have altered in ^fote XXu 
an emendation is likewise attempted in the late edi* 
tion, where, for 

— And the chance of goodness 
Be like our warranted quarrel, 

is sabstituted — And the chttnce m goodness — ^whether 
with more or less elegance, dignity, and propriety, 
tiian the reading which I have ojBTered, I must again 
decline the province of deciding. 

Most of the other emendations which he has en- 
deavonred, whether with g^ood or bad fortune, are 
too trivial to deserve mention. For sorely the wea-» 
pons of criticism oi^ht not to be Umsted against an 
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editor,^ who can ima^ne that he is restoring poetry, 
while he is amusing himself with alterations like 
these; 

For This is the sefjeant, 

Who like a good and hardy soldier fought ; 

This is the serjeant, who 



Like a right gxK)d and hardy soldier fought. 

For DismayM not this 

Our captains Macbeth and Banquo ? — ^Yes ; 

Dismayed not this 



Our captains brave Macbeth and Banquo ? — ^Yes. 

Such harmless industry may, surely, be forgiven, 
if it cannot be praised : may he therefore never want 
a monosyllable, who can use it with such wonderful 
dexterity. 

Rumpatur quisquis rumpitur invidia / 

The rest of this edition I have not read, but, from 
the little that I have seen, think it not dangerous to 
declare that, in my opinion, its pomp recommends it 
more than its accuracy. There is no distinction made 
between the ancient reading, and the innovations of the 
editor ; there is no reason given for any of the altera- 
tions which are made; the emendations of former 
critics are adopted without any acknowledgment, 
and few of the difficulties are removed which have 
hitherto embarrassed the readers of Shakespeare. 
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I wbuld hot, hbwever, be thought to insult £he 
editor, tioi* to censtire him with too much petulance, 
for having failed in little things, of whom I have been 
told, that he excels in greater. But I may, without 
indecency, observe, that no man should attempt 40 
teacA blhers whdt he has never learned himself; and 
that those who, like Themistocles, have studied the 
arts of policy, and can teach a small state luytv to yrow 
greaty should, like him, disdain to labour in trifles, 
and consider petty accomplishments as below their 
ambition. 



THE 



ADVENTURER. 



N° 34. SATURDAY, MARCH 3, 1753. 



Has toties optata exegit gloria panas, — juv. 
Such fate pursues ibe votaries of praise. 

TO THE ADVENTURER. 

SIR, Fteet'pri^on, Feb. 24. 

xO a b(3nevolcnt dis}X)sitioii9 every state of life 
will afford some opjwrtunities of contribntingf to the 
welfare of niankind. Opulence and splendor are 
enabled to dispel the cloud of adversity, to dry 
up the tears of the widow and the orphan, and to 
increase the felicity of all around them : their ex- 
ample will animate virtue, and retard the progress of 
vice. And even indigence and obscurity, though with- 
out power to confer liappiness, may at least prevent 
misery, and apprize those who are blinded by their pas- 
sions that they urte on the brink t^f . irremediable 
calamity. 

3 
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Pleased, therefore, with the thought of recovering* 
others from that folly which has embittered my own 
days, I have presumed to address the Adventuret' 
from the dreary mansions of wretchedness and despair, 
of which the gates are so wonderfully constructed, as 
to fly open^for the reception of strangers, though 
they are impervious as a rock of adamant to such as 
are within them : 



Facilis descensus Avend; 



NocUs cUque dies patet atri janua Ditis : 

Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad cairas, 

Hoc opus kic labor est, — viro. 

The gates of hell are open night and day ; 

Smooth the descent, and easy is the way : 

But to return and view the cheerful skies ; 

In this the task and mighty labour lies. — drtden. 

Suffer me to acquaint you, Sir, that I have glittered 
at the ball, and sparkled in the circle ; that I have 
had the happiness to be the unknown favourite of an 
unknown lady at the masquerade, have been the 
delight of tables of the first fashion, and the envy of 
my brother beaux ; and to descend a little lower, it 
is, I believe, still remembered, that Messrs. Velours 
and d'Espagne stand indebted for a great part of 
their present influence at Guildhall, to the elegance 
of my shape, and the graceful freedom of my car- 
riage. 

Sed qiut praclara et prospera tanti^ 



Ut rebus Imtis par sU wiensura malorum ! — jut. 

See the wild purchase of the bold and vain. 
Where every bliae is boo^t with equal pain ! 
1 



i 
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As I entered into the world very yoang, with an 
ele^nt person and a large estate, it was not long 
before I disentangled myself from the shackles of 
xeligion; for I was determined to the pursuit of 
pleasure^ which according to my notions consisted in 
the unrestrained and unlimited gratifications of every 
passion and every appetite ; and as this could not be 
obtained under the frowns of a perpetual dictator, I 
considered religion as my enemy; and proceeding 
to treat her with contempt and derision, was not [a 
little delighted, that the unfashionableness of her ap* 
pearance, and the unanimated uniformity of her mo* 
tions, afforded frequent opportunities for the sallies of 
my imagination. 

Conceiving now that I was sufficiently qualified 
to laugh away scruples, I imparted my remarks to 
those among my female favourites, whose virtue I 
intended to attack; for I was well assured, that 
pride would be able to make but a weak defence, 
when religion was subverted ; nor was my success 
below my expectation; the love of pleasure is too 
strongly implanted in the female breast, to suffer 
them scrupulously to examine the validity of argu- 
ments designed to weaken restraint ; all are easily 
led to believe, that whatever thwarts their inclina* 
iioa must be wrong : little more, therefore, was re- 
quired, than by the addition of some circumstances, 
and the exaggeration of others, to make merriment 
supply the place of demonstration ; nor was I so 
senseless as to offer arguments to such as could not 
attend to them» and with whom a repartee or CAtch 
would more effectually answer the same purpose. 
This being effscted, there remained only << the 



k. 
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♦' dread of the world :'* but Roxsna soared too high, 
to think the opinion of others worthy her notice $ 
Leetitia seemed to think of it <Nily to declare, that 
«< if all her hairs were worlds," «he should reckon 
them " well lost for love;" and Pastorella fondly 
conceived, that she could dwell for ever by the side 
of a bubbling fountain, content with her swain and 
fleecy care ; without considering that stillness and 
solitude can afford satisfaction only to innocence. 

It is not the desire of new acquisitions, irat the 
^ory of conquests, that fires the soldier'^ breast ; 
as indeed the town is seldom worth much, when it 
lias suffered the devastations of a siege; so that 
though I did not openly declare the effects of my 
own prowess, which is forbidden by the laws of ho- 
nour, it cannot be supposed^^bat I was very S(di- 
citous to bury my reputaldcm, or to hinder acci- 
idental discoveries. To have gained one victoiy, is 
an inducement to hazard ^a second engagement: 
and though the success iof /the general lahould be a 
reason for increasing the strength of the fortifica- 
tion, it becomes, with many, a pretence >for an im- 
-mediate surrender, under the notion that no power 
is able to withstand so formidable an adversary ; ^while 
-^hers bmve'theidangeF,>aiid thiitk it mean to surfen- 
•der,and dastardly to fly. M6lissaondeed,^knewibetter ; 
.and though she could not >bDast4be apathy, ttetadioess, 
rand inflexibility of ax€ato, wanted notxtiie^nMit^ ppu- 
tdent virtue (Of Soi{msi«id ^fttned the^nrietoryibyde- 
iolining the<;etitest.. ■ -<• 

You must m!9U hovtever, imagine, 'that fl wm, 

during this state* of ftbaflori^iiHibflrtiHisi» sb ifoliy 

• convinced rof>:the^(fitness .#f4in^ i4f9m A^in^distif mi do 



t^ 
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be free from uneasiness. I knew very well, that I 
might justly be deemed the pest of society, and that 
such proceedings must terminate in the destruction of 
my health and fortune; but to admit thoughts of 
this kind was to live upon the i*ack : I fled, there- 
fore, to the regions of mirth and jollity, as they are 
called, and endeavoured with Burgundy, and a con- 
tihuai rotation of company, to free myself from the 
pangs of reflection. From these orgies we fre- 
quently sallied forth in quest of adventures, to the 
no small terror and consternation of aU the sober 
stragglers that came in our way : and though we 
never injured, like our illustrious [Nrogenitors, the 
Mohocks, either life or limbs ; yet we have in the 
midst of Covent Garden buried a tailor, who had been 
troublesome to some of our fine gentlemen, be- 
neath a heap of cabbage-leaves and stalks, with this 
conceit, 

S(Uia te caule quern iemper cupietL 

Glut yourself with cabbage, of which you have always been 
greedy. 

There can be no reason for mentioning the com- 
mon exploits of breaking windows and bruising the 
watch ; unless it be to tell you of the device of pro- 
ducing before the justice broken lanterns, which 
have been paid for an hundred times : or their ap- 
pearances with patches on their heads^ under pre- 
tence of being cut by the sword that was never 
drawn : nor need I say any thing of the more for- 
midable attack of sturdy chairmen, armed with 
.Jioki; by 9L slight • stjrd&e of which, the pride of 
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Ned Revel's face was at once laid flat, and that ef« 
fected in an instant, which its most mortal foe had 
for years assayed in vain. I shall pass over the ac* 
cidents that attended attempts to scale windows, and 
endeavours to dislodge signs from their hooks : there 
are many <' hair^breadth 'scapes ;'' besides those in the 
" imminent deadly breach ;'* but the rake's life, 
though it be equally hazardous with that of the sol* 
dier, is neither accompanied with present honour nor 
with pleasing retrospect ; such is, and such ought to 
be the difference, between the enemy and the pre* 
server of his country. 

Amidst such giddy and thoughtless extravagance, 
it will not seem strange, that I was often the dupe of 
coarse flattery. When Mons. L'All(mge assured me, 
that I thrust quart over arm better than any man in 
England, what could I less than present him with a 
sword that cost me thirty pieces ? I was bound for a 
hundred pounds for Tom Trippet, because he had de- 
clared that he would dance a minuet with any man in 
the three kingdoms except myself. But I often parted 
with money against my inclination, either because I 
wanted the resolution to refuse, or dreaded the appel- 
lation of a niggardly fellow; and I may be truly said 
to have squandered my estate, without honour, with- 
out friends,' and without pleasure. The last may, per- 
haps, appear strange to men unacquainted with the 
masquerade of life : I deceived others, and I endea- 
voured to deceive myself; and have worn the face of 
pleasantry and gaiety, while my heart sufiered the 
most exquisite torture. 

By the instigation and encouragement of my 
friends, I became ^at length ambitious of a se^t m 
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parliament ; and accordingly set out for the town of 
Wallop in the west, where my arrival was welcomed 
by a thousand throats, and I was in three days sure 
of a majority : but after drinking out one hundred 
and fifty hogsheads of wine, and bribing two-thirds 
of the corporation twice over, I had the mortification 
to find, that the borough had been before sold to Mr. 
Courtly. 

In a life of this kind, my fortune, though consi- 
derable, was presently dissipated ; and as the attraction 
grows more strong the nearer any body approaches 
the earth, when once a man begins to sink into po- 
verty, he falls with velocity always increasing ; every 
supply is purchased at a higher and higher price, and 
every office of kindness obtained with greater and 
greater difficulty. Having now acquainted you with 
my state of elevation, I shall, if you encourage the 
continuance of my correspondence, shew you by what 
steps I descended from a first floor in Pall-Mall to 
my present habitation. 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

MISAROYRUS. 
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N'' 41. TUESDAY, MARCH 27, 1753. 



5? mutabile pectus 

Eat tibi, consiliis, no/i cuvribaSf utere nostris^ 

Dum poUSy et soHdis etiammim sedibus adstas ; 

Dumque male opUUos nondum p»iemis i$ucius axes. — otid. 

■ ■ Th' attempt forsake. 



And not my chariot but my counsel take; 

While yet securely on the earth you stand ; 

Nor touch the horses with too rash a hand. — addibon. 

TO THE ADVENTURER. 

SIR, Fleet, March 24- 

1 NOW send you the sequel of my story ; which had 
not been so long delayed, if I could have broug^ht my- 
self to imagine, that any real impatience was felt for 
the fate of Misargyrus; who has travelled no un- 
beaten track to misery, and consequently can present 
the reader only with such incidents as occur in daily 
life. 

You have seen me, Sir, in the zenith of my glory ; 
not dispensing the kindly warmth of an all-cheering 
sun, but, like another Phaeton, scorching and blasting 
every thing round me. I shall proceed, therefore, to 
finish my career, and pass as rapidly as possible through 
the remaining vicissitudes of my life. 

When I first began to be in want of money, I 
made no doubt of an immediate supply. The news- 
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papers were perpetually offering directions to men, 
"who seemed to have no other business than to gather 
heaps of gold for those who place their supreme feli- 
city in scattering it. I posted away, therefore, to one 
of these advertisers, who by his proposals seemed to 
deal in thousands ; and was not a little chagrined to 
find, that this general benefiBu^tor would have nothing 
to do with any larger sum than thirty pounds, nor 
would venture that without a joint note from myself 
and a reputable housekeeper, or for a longer time than 
three months. 

It was not yet s6 bad with me, as that I needed to 
solicit surety for thirty pounds : yet partly from the 
greediness that extravagance always produces, and 
partly from a desire of seeing the humour of a petty 
usurer, a character of which I had hitherto lived in 
ignorance, I condescended to listen to his terms. He 
proceeded to inform me of my great felicity in not 
falling into the hands of an extortioner ; and assured 
me, that I should find him extremely moderate in his 
demands : he was not, indeed, certain, that he could 
furnish me with the whole sum, for people were at 
this particular time extremely pressing and importu- 
nate for money ; yet as I had the appearance of a 
grentleman, he would try what he could do, and g4ve 
me his answer in three days. 

At the expiration of the time, I called upon him 
again; and was again informed of the great demand 
for mcHiey, and that " money was money now:" he 
then advised me to be punctual in my payment, as 
that might induce him to befriend me hereafter; and 
delivered me the naoney, deducting at the rate of fivd> 

VOL. III. L 
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ftnd-thirty per ceBt. with amother panegyric upon his 
own moderation. 

I will not tire you with the varions practices of usu« 
nous oppression ; but cannot omit my transaction with 
Squeeze on Tower-hill, who finding me a young man 
of considerable expectations, employed an agent to 
persuade me to borrow five hundred pounds, to be 
refunded by an annual payment of twenty per cent, 
during the joint lives of his daughter Nancy Sqoeeae 
and myself. The negociator came prepared to enforce 
his proposal with all his art; but finding that I caught 
]hs offer with the eagerness of necessity, he grew oold 
and languid : *^ he had mentioned it out of kindness | 
he would try to serve me : Mr. Squeeze was an ho- 
nest man, but extremely cautious/' In three days 
he came to tell me, that his endeavours had been in«> 
e£Eectttal, Mr. Squeeze having no good opini<Hi of my 
life: but that there vras one expedient remaiAiag; 
Mrs. Squeeze could influence her husband, and her 
good-will inight be gained by a compliment. I 
waited that afternoon on Mrs. Squeeze, and ponrtd 
out before her the flatteries which usually gain access 
to rank and beauty : I did not then know, that there 
are fdaces in which the only complimait is a bribe. 
Having yet credit vrith a jewdkr, I afterwards pro- 
cured a ring of thirty guineas, which I humbly pre- 
sented, and was soon adnutted to a treaty with Mr. 
Squeeze. He appeared peevish and backward, and 
my old friend whispered me, that he would never 
make a dry bargain : I, therefore, invited him to a 
tavern. Nine times we met on the affair ; nine times 
I paid four pounds for the supper and claret J and nine 
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§^ineaa I gave the agent for good offices. I then 
obtained the money, paying ten per cent, advance; 
and at the tenth meeting gave another supper, and 
disbursed fifteen pounds for the writings. 

Others, who styled themselves brokers, would only 
tnist their money upon goods : that I might, there- 
fore, try every art of expensive folly, I took a house 
and famished it. I amused myself with deqpoiling 
my moveables <rf their glossy appearance, for fear of 
alarming the lender with suspicions ; and in this I suc- 
ceeded so well, that he favoured me with ooe hundred 
and sixty pounds upon that which was rated at seven 
hundred. I then found that I was to maintain a 
guardian about me, to prevent the goods from being 
broken or removed. This was, indeed, an unexpected 
tax ; but it was too late to recede ; and I comforted 
myself, that I might prevent a creditor, of whom I 
had some apprehensions, from seizing, by having a 
prior execution always in the house. 

By such means I had so embarrassed myself, that my 
wkde attention was engaged in contriving excuses, 
and raising small sums to quiet such as words would 
no longw molUfy. It cost me eighty pounds in pre- 
sents to Mr. Leech the attorney, for his forbearance of 
one hundred, which he solicited me to take when I 
had no need. I was perpetually harassed with impor- 
tunate demands, and insulted by wretches, who a few 
months before would not have dared to raise their 
eyes from the dust brfore me. I lived in continual 
terror, fHg^ted by every noise at the door, and terri- 
fied at the approach of every step quicker than com- 
mon. I never retired to rest, without feeling the 
Justness of the Spanish proverb, ** Let him who sleeps 

l2 
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*^ too much, borrow the pillow of a debtor :** my so- 
licitude and vexation kept me long wakings ; and 
when I had closed my eyes, I was pursued or insulted 
by visionary bailiffs. 

When I reflected upon the meanness of the shifts I 
had reduced myself to, I could not but curse the folly 
and extravagance that had overwhelmed me in a sea 
of troubles, from which it was highly improbable that 
I should ever emerge. I had some time lived in 
hopes of an estate, at the death of my uncle ; but he 
disappointed me by marrying his housekeeper ; and, 
catching an opportunity soon after of quarrelling with 
me, for settling twenty pounds a year upon a girl 
whom I had seduced, told me that he would take care 
to prevent his fortune from being squandered upon 
prostitutes. 

Nothing now remained, but the chance of extricat- 
ing myself by marriage ; a scheme which, I flattered 
myself, nothing but my present distress would have 
made me think on with patience. I determined, there- 
fore, to look out for a tender novice, with a large finr* 
tune at her own disposal ; and accordingly fixed my 
eyes upon Miss Biddy Simper. I hadnowpaidher six 
or seven visits ; and so ftiUy convinced her of my foe* 
ing a gentleman and a rake, that I made no doubt that 
both her person and fortune would be soon mine. 

At this critical time Miss Gripe called upon me, 
in a chariot bought with my money, and loaded with 
trinkets that I had in my days of affluence ktvished 
on her. Those days were now over ; and there was 
little hope that they would ever return. She was not 
able to withstand the temptation of ten pounds that 
Talon the bailiff offered her, but brought him into 'my 
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apartment disguised in a livery ; and taking my sword 
to the window, under pretence of admiringtheWOTk- 
manship, beckoned him to seize me. 

Delay would hare been expensive without use, as 
the debt was too considerable for payment or bail : 
I, therefore suffered myself to be immediately con- 
ducted to jail. 

ytUiintbtm ante xpmmprimaque mfauSmt Ord, 
IjuAu Is uttriceMpotuire cubitia cur* : 
PalleKUtijae hahibml mor&i, Iritiuque Knccbif, 
Et metiu,etmalewaadafame», et turpii egeriot.— TitOiL. 

Just in the ^te and in the jawa of hell, 
Berengeful can* and tullen aonova dwell ; 
And pale diseases, and repining age ; 
Want, fear, and famine's unreuited rage. — dkydbn. 

Confinement of any kind is dreadful; a prison is 
sometinies able to shock those, who endure it in a 
, good cause : let your imagination, therefore, acquaint 
you, with what I have not words to express, and c(m- 
ceive, if possible, the horrors of imprisonment attend- 
ed with reproach and ignominy, of invduntary asso- 
ciation with the refiue of mankind, with wretdies , 
who were before too abandoned for society, but being 
now freed frmi shame or fear, are hourly improving 
their vices by consorting with each other. 

There are, however, a few, whom like mjself im- 
prisonment has rather mortified than hardened : with 
tiiese only I convene ; and of these you may perhaps 
hcnafter receive some account from 

Your hvmble servant, 

HU&BeYEUa. 
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Nulla fides regnx tocUs^ omniBque potestas 
Impatietu coruortis erit, — lucam. 

No faith of partnenUp dominion owns ; 
Still discord hoYers o*er divided thrones. 

It is well known, that many things appear plausi- 
ble in speculation, which can nev^ be reduced to 
practice; and that of the nnmberless projects that 
have flattered mankind with theoretical speciousness, 
few have served any other purpose llian to shew the 
ingenuity of their contrivers. A voyage to the moon, 
however romantic and absurd the scheme may now 
appear^ since the {uroperties of air have been better 
understood, seemed highly probable to many pf the 
fqpiring wits in the last century, who began to doat 
upon their glossy plumes, and fluttered with impa- 
tience for the hour of their departure : 



PereoTit vesiigia mille 



Antefugtmiy eksenJttmqtte ferH gratis tmgnXa campum. 

Hills, vales, and floods appear already crost; 
And, ere fad starts, a thousand Mps are lost, — pope. 

. Among the fAilades whieh only iexperience can dff« 
tect, there are some, of whidi acaroely experience itself 
can destroy the iiiflisenoe $ sane which, by a capti- 
vating shew cf indubitable certainty, are perpetually 
gaining upon the human mind : and which, though 
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every trial ends in disappointment, obtain new credit 
as the sense of miscarris^e wears gradually away, per- 
suade us to try again what we have tried already, and 
expose us by the same failure to double vexation. 

Of this tempting, this delusive kind, is the expecta- 
tion of g^eat performances by confederated strength* 
The speculatist, when he has carefully observed how 
much may be performed by a single hand, calculates 
by a very easy operation the fcNrce o£ thousands, and 
goes on accumulating power till resistance vanishes 
before it; then rejoices in the success of his new 
scheme, and wonders at the folly or idleness of former 
ages, who have lived in want <tf what might so readily 
be procured, and sujffered themselves to be debarred 
from happiness by obstacles which^ one united eSovt 
would have so easily surmounted. 

But this gigantic phantom of o^kctive power 
vanishes at once into air and emptiness, at the first 
attempt to put it into action. The different appre* 
ha[)sions, the discordant passions, the jarring interests 
of m^i, will scarcely permit that many should miti 
in one undertaking. 

Of a great and complicated design, some will never 
be brought to discern the end ; and of the several 
means by which it may be accomplished, the choice 
will be a perpetual subject of debate, as every man is 
swayed in his determination by his own knowledge or 
convenience. In a long series of action, some wiU 
languish with fti^igne, and some be drawn off by pre* 
sent gratifications; some will loiter becanse othecs 
labour, and some will cease to labour because others 
loiter : and if once they come within prospect of sua- 
oess and profit, some will be greedy and othecs i^vi* 
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cms ; some will undertake more than they can perform, 
to enlarge their claims of advantage -, some will per- 
form less than they undertake, lest their labours should 
chiefly turn to the benefit of others. 

The history of mankind informs us, that a single 
power is very seldom broken by a confederacy* States 
of different interests, and aspects malevolent to each 
other, may be united for a time by common distress; 
and in the ardour of self-preservation fieiir unanimously 
upon an enemy, by whom they are all equally endan- 
gered. But if their first attack can be withstood, time 
will never fail to dissolve their union : success and 
miscarriage will be equally destructive : after the con- 
quest of a province, they will quarrel in the division ; 
after the loss of a battle, all will be endeavouring to 
secure themselves by abandoning the rest. 

From the impossibility of confining numbers to the 
constant and uniform prosecution of a common inte- 
rest, arises the difficulty of securing subjects against 
the encroachment of governors. Power is always 
fpradually stealing away from the many to the few, 
because the few are more vigilant and consistent ; it 
still contracts to a smaller number, till in time it cen- 
ters in a single person. 

Thus all the fonns of government instituted 
among mankind, perpetually tend towards mo- 
narchy; and power, however diffused through the 
whole community, is by m^ligence or corruption, 
commotion or distress, reposed at last in the chief 
Imagistrate. 

** There never appear," says Swift, " more than 

-^five or six men of genius in an age; but if they 

'< were united, the world could not stand before 
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^^ them.'* It is happy, therefore, far mankind, that 
of this anion there is no probability. As men take 
in a wider compass of intellectual survey, they are 
more likely to choose different objects of pursuit ; as 
they see more ways to die same end, they will be less 
easily persuaded to travel togfether; as each is better 
qualified to form an independent scheme of private 
greatness, he will reject with greater obstinacy the pro- 
ject of another ; as each is more able to distinguish 
himself as the head of a party, he will less readily be 
made a follower or an associate. 

The reigning philosophy informs us, that the vast 
bodies which constitute the universe, are regulated 
in their progress through the ethereal spaces, by the 
perpetual agfency of contrary forces ; by one of which 
they are restrained from deserting their orbits^ 
and losing themselves in the immensity of heaven; 
and held off by the other from rushing together, 
and clustering round their center with everlasting co- 
hesion. 

The same contrariety of impulse may be perhaps 
discovered in the motions of men : we are formed for 
society, not for combination ; we are equally unquali- 
fied to live in a close connexion with our fellow be- 
ings, and in total separation from them ; we are at- 
tracted towards each other by general sympathy, but 
kept back from contact by private interests. 

Some philosophers have been foolish enough to 
imagine, that improvements might be made in the 
system of the universe, by a different arrangement of 
the orbs of heaven; and politicians, equally igno- 
rant and equally presumptuous, may easily be led to 
suppose, that the happiness of our world would be 
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promoted by a different tendency of the human mind. 
It appears, indeed, to a slight and superficial ob- 
server, that many things impracticable in our pre- 
sent state, nught be easily effected, if mankind were 
better disposed to union and cb-operation : but a little 
reflection will discover, that if ccmfederacies were 
easily formed, they would lose their efficacy, since 
numbers would be opposed to numbers, and unanimity 
to unanimity ; and instead of the present petty com- 
petitions of individuals or single families, multitudes 
would be supplanting multitudes,, and thousands plot- 
ting against thousands. 

There is no class of the human species, of which 
the union seems to have been more expected, than of 
the learned : the rest of the world have almost always 
agreed to shut scholars up together in colleges and 
cloisters; surely not without hope, that they would 
look for that happiness in concord, which they were 
debarred from finding in variety ; and that such con- 
junptions of intellect would recompense the munifi- 
cence of founders and patrcms, by performances above 
the reach of any single mind. 

But discord, who found means to roll her apple into 
the banqueting chamber of the goddesses, has had 
the address to scatter her laurels in the seminaries of 
learning. The friendship of students and of beauties 
is for the most part equally sincere, and equally dura- 
ble : as both depend for happiness on the regard of 
others, on that of which the value larises merely from 
comparison, they are both exposed to perpetual jea- 
lousies, and both incessantly employed in schemes to 
intercept the praises of each other. 

I am, however, fiur froiB intending to inculcate, 

3 
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that this confinement of the studious to studious com* 
panionsy has been wholly without advantage to the 
public : neighbourhood, where it does not conciliate 
friendship^ incites competition; and he that would 
contentedly rest in a lower degree of excellence, where 
he had no rival to dread, will be urged by his irnpa* 
tience of inferiority to incessant endeavours after great 
attainments. 

These stimulations of honest rivalry are, p^haps, 
the chief ejffects of academies and societies ; for what- 
ever be the bulk of their joint labours, every single 
piece is always the production of an individual, that 
owes nothing to his colleagues but the eontagioti of 
diligence, a resolution to writep IfecBme the rest are 
writing, and the soovn of obscurity while die rest aM 
illustrious. 
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N* 50. SATURDAY, APRIL 28, 1758. 



Quieunqui turpi fraude semel innotuitf 
Etunnd vera cb'ct, amiUUJidem, — phjed. 

The wretch that often has deceived, 
Though truth he apeaks, ia ne'er belieT'd. 

When Aristotle was once asked what a man could 
gain by uttering falsehoods, he replied, ** Not to be 
credit^ when he shall tell the truth.'' 

The character of a liar is at once so hatefiil and 
contemptible, that even of those who have lost their 
virtue it might be expected, that from the violation 
of truth they should be restrained by th^ir pride* 
Almost every other vice that disgraces human nature, 
may be kept in countenance by applause and associa- 
tion : the corrupter of virgin innocence sees himself 
envied by the men, and at least not detested by the 
women : the drunkard may easily unite with beings, 
devoted like himself to noisy merriments or silent in- 
sensibility, who will celebrate his victories over the 
novices of intemperance, boast themselves the com- 
panions of his prowess, and tell with rapture of the 
multitudes whom unsuccessfiil emulation has hurried 
to the grave: even the robber and the cut-throat 
have their followers, who admire their address and 
intrepidity, their stratagems of rapine, and their fide- 
lity to the gang. 
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The liar, and only the liar, is invariably and uni- 
versally despised, abandoned, and disown^ : he has 
no domestic consolations, which he can oppose to 
the censure of mankind ; he can retire to no frater- 
nity, where his crimes may stand in the place of vir- 
tues ; but is given up to the hisses of the multitude, 
without friend and without apologist. It is the pe- 
culiar condition of falsehood, to be equally detested 
by the good and bad: ** The devils," says Sir Thomas 
Brown, ** do not tell lies to one another; for truth is 
** necessary to all societies : nor can the society of hell 
" subsist without it/' 

It is natural to expect, that a crime thus generally 
detested should be generally avoided ; at least, that 
none should expose himself to unabated and unpitied 
infamy, without an adequate temptation ; and that to 
g^lt so easily detected, and so severely punished, an 
adequate temptation would not readily be found. 

Yet so it is, that in defiance of censure and con- 
tempt, truth is frequently violated ; and scarcely the 
most vigilant and unremitted circumspection will se- 
cure him that mixes with mankind, from being hourly 
deceived by men of whom it can scarcely be imagined, 
that they mean any injury to him or profit to them- 
selves; even where the subject of conversation could 
not have been expected to put the passions in motion, 
or to have excited either hope or fear^ or zeal or ma- 
lignity, sufficient to induce any man to put his repu- 
tation in ha^rd, however little he might value it, or 
to overpower the love of truth, however weak might 
be its influence. 

The casuists have very diligently distinguished lies 
into their several classes, according to thm various 
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degrB» cf malignity : but they faavei I thinks gene- 
rally omitted that which is most common, and, per- 
haps, not least mischievous ; whi<^, since the moralists 
hare not giTen it a name, I shall distinguish as the Ue 

of vanity. 

To Yanity may justly be imputed most of the false- 
hoods, which every man perceives hourly playing 
upon his ear, and, perhaps, most of those that are 
propagated with success. To the lie of commerce^ 
and the lie of malice, the motive is so apparent, that 
they are seldom negligently or implicitly received : 
suspicion is always watchful over the practices of in- 
terest; and whatever the hope of gain, or desire of 
mischief, can prompt one man to assert, another is by 
reaaons equally cogent incited to refute. But vanity 
pleases herself wit;h such slight g^tifications, and 
iooks forward to pleasure so remotely consequential, 
that her practices raise no alarm, and her stmtigems 
are not easily discovered. 

Vanity is, indeed, often suffered to paas unpursued 
by suspicion, because he that would watch her mo- 
tions, can never be at rest: fraud and malice are 
bonded in their influence; some opportunity of 
time and place is necessary to their agency; but 
scarce any man is abstracted one moment from his 
vanity ; and he, to whom truth affords no gratifica- 
tions, is genemlly inclined to seek them in false- 
hoods. 

It is remarked by Sir Kenelm Digby, " that every 
^'man has a desire to appear superior to others, 
" though it were only in having seen what they have 
^ tiot seen/' Such an accidental advantage, since 
iit4MMiet iuHpii^ merits 99r confers digni^, one- 
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would think should not be desired so much as to be 
counterfeited : yet even this vanity, trifling as it is, - 
produces innumerable narratives, all equally fidse; 
but more or less credible in proportion to tiie skill 
or confidence of the relater. How many may a man 
of diffusive conversation count among his acquaint- 
ances, whose lives have been signalized by number* 
less escapes ; who never cross the river but in a storm, 
or take a journey into the country without more ad- 
ventures than befel the knights^rrant of ancient 
times in pathless forests or enchanted castles ! How 
mfiny must he know, to whom portents and prodi- 
gies are of daily occurrence ; and for whom nature 
is hourly working wonders invisible to every other 
eye, only to supply them with subjects of conversa- 
tion !. 

Others there are that amuse themselves with the 
dissemination of falsehood, at greater hazard of de- 
tection and disgrace; men marked out by some lucky 
planet for universal confidence and friendship, who 
have been consulted in every difficulty, entrusted 
with every secret, and summoned to every transac- 
tion : it is the supreme felicity of these men, to stun 
all companies with noisy information ; to still doubt, 
and overbear opposition, with certain knowledge or 
authentic intelligence. A liar of this kind, with 
a strong memory or brisk imagination, is often the 
oracle of an obscure club, and, till time discovers his 
impostures, dictates to his hearers with uncontrouled 
authority; for if a public question be started, he 
was present at the debate ; if a new fashion be men- 
tioned, he was at court the first day of its appear- 
ance ; if a new performance of literature diitwt the 
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attention of the public, he has patronised the an- 
thor, and seen his work in mani!lscript : if a criminal 
of eminence be condemned to die, he often predicted 
his fate, and endeavoured his reformation : and who 
that lives at a distance from the scene of action, will 
dare to contradict a man, who reports from his own 
eyes and ears, and to whom all persons and aflairs are 
thus intimately known ? 

This kind of falsehood is generally successful for 
a time, because it is practised at first with timidity 
and caution : but the prosperity of the liar is of short 
duration; the reception of one story is always an in- 
citement to the forgery of another less probable ; and 
he goes on to triumph over tacit credulity, till pride 
or reason rises up against him, and his companions 
will no longer endure to see him wiser than them-* 
selves. 

It is apparent, that the inventors of all these fictions 
intend some exaltation of themselves, and are led off 
by the pursuit of honour from their attendance upon 
truth : their narratives always imply some consequence 
in favour of their coun^e, their sagacity, or their 
activity, their familiarity with the learned, or their 
reception among the^reat; they are always bribed 
by the present pleasure of seeing themselves superior 
to those that surround them, and receiving the homage 
of silent attention and envious admiration. 

But vanity is sometimes excited to fiction by less 
visible gratifications; the present age abounds with 
a race of liars who are content with the consciousness 
of falsehood, and whose pride is to deceive others 
without any gain or glory to themselves. Of this 
tribe it is the supreme pleasure to remark a lady in 
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the playhouse or the park, and to publish, under 
the character of a man suddenly enamoured, an ad- 
vertisement in the news of the next day, containing 
a minute description of her person and her dress. 
From this artifice, however, no other effect can be 
expected, than perturbations which the writer can 
never see, and conjectures of which he never can be 
informed : some mischief, however, he hopes he has 
done ; and to have done mischief is of some import- 
ance. He sets his invention to work again, and pro- 
duces a narrative of a robbery or a murder, with all 
the circumstances of time and place accurately ad- 
justed. This is a jest of greater effect and longer du- 
ration : if he fixes his scene at a proper distance, he 
may for several days keep a wife in terror for her 
husband, or a mother for her son ; and please himself 
with reflecting, that by his abilities and address some 
addition is made to the miseries of life. 

There is, I think, an ancient law of Scotland, by 
which leasinff-makinff was capitally punished. I am, 
indeed, far from desiring to increase in this kingdom 
the Mumber of executions; yet I cannot but think, 
that they who destroy the confidence of society^ 
weaken the credit of intelligence, and interrupt the 
security of life j harass the delicate with shame, and 
perplex the timorous with alarms : might very properly 
be awakened to a sense of their crimes, by denun- 
ciations of a whipping-post or pilldl*y : since many are 
so insensible of right and wrong, that they have no 
standard of action but the law ; nor feel guilt but as 
they dread punishment. 
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M' 53, TUESDAY, MAY 8, 1753- 



QuiMque mes patinmr Manes. — tiro. 

Each has his lot, and bears the f^ite he drew. 

SIR, Fket, May 6* 

In cofisieqaeiice pf my engagements, I address you 
once more from the habitations of misery. In this 
place, from which business ai}d pleasure are equally 
excluded, and in which our only employment and 
diversion is to hear the narratives of each other, I 
might much sooner have gathered «i4.teria]s for a let- 
ter, had I not hoped to have been reminded <tf my 
l^omise ; but since I find myself placed in the i^eg^ons 
of oblivion, where I aqi xk<^ lesft neglected by you than 
by the rest of mankind, I resolved no longer to wait for 
^licitation, but stp)e early this evening ^m between 
gloomy sullenness an4 riotous nt^rriment, to give you 
im s^count of part of my companions. 

One of the most eminent members of onr e)ub i^ 
Mr. Edward Scamper, ^ man of whose niM^^e the 
Olympic heroes would upt have be^n a^hfW^* N^ 
was bom to a small est^^y whiolf he deteri^ine^ tp 
iqiprove; and therefoi^, as si^m 9s l|e bfM^mfi of 
age, mortgaged part of his lsmi4 to buy a n^re ^xA 
stallion, and bred horses for the course. He was at 
first very successful, and gained several of the king'ft 
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plates, as he is now every day boasting, at the ex- 
pence of very little more than ten times their value. 
At last, however, he discovered, that victory brought 
him more honour than profit : resolving, therefore, 
to he rich as well as illustrious, he replenished his 
pockets by another mortgage, became on a sudden 
a daring better, and resolving not to trust a jockey 
with his fortune, rode his horse himself, distanced 
two of his competitors the first heat, and at last won 
the race, by forcing his horse on a descent to inll 
speed at the hazard of his neck. His estate was thus 
repaired, and $ome friends that had no souls advised 
him to give over; but Ned now knew the way to 
riches, and therefore without caution increased his 
expences. From this hour he talked and dreamed of 
nothing but a horse-race : and rising soon to the sum-* 
mit of equestrian reputation, he was constantly ex- 
pleeted on evc^ry course, divided all his time between 
lords and jockeys, and as the unexperienced regu- 
lated their bets by his example, gained a great deal 
of money by laying openly on one horse and secretly 
<MQi the other. Ned was now so sure of growing rich, 
that he involved his estate in a third mortgage, bor-^ 
rowed money of. all his friends, and risked his 
whole fortune upon Bay-Lincoln. He mounted with 
beating heart, started feir, and won the first heat; 
but in the second, as he was pushing against the fore- 
most of his rivals, his girth broke, his shoulder was 
dislocated, and before he was dismissed by the 
nrgeon, two bailiffs fastened upon him, and he saw 
Newmarket no more. His daily amusement for four 
years has been to blow the signal for starting, to 
make imaginary matches, to repeat the pedigF^ ^ 
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Bay-Lincoln, and to form resolutions against trusting 
another groom with the choice of his girth. 

The next in seniority is Mr. Timothy Snug, a man 
of deep contrivance and impenetrable secrecy. His 
father died with the reputation of more wealth than 
he possessed : Tipi, therefore, entered the world with 
a reputed fortune of ten thousand pounds. Of this 
he very well knew that eight thousand was imaginary; 
but being a man of refined policy, and knowing how 
much honour is annexed to riches, he resolved never 
to detect his own poverty ; but furnished his hous« 
with elegance, scattered his money with profusion, en- 
couraged every scheme of costly pleasure, spoke of 
petty losses with negligence, and on the day be- 
fore an execution entered his doors, had proclaimed 
at a public table his resolution to be jolted no longer 
in a hackney-coach. 

Another of my companions is the magnanimous 
Jack Scatter, the son of a country gentleman, who 
having no other care than to leave him rich, con- 
sidered that literature could not be had without ex- 
pence; masters would not teach for nothing: and 
when a book was bought and read, it would sell for 
little. Jack was, therefore, taught to read and write 
by the butler ; and when this acquisition was made, 
was left to pass his days in the kitchen and the sta^ 
ble, where he heard no crime censured but covetous- 
ness and distrust of poor honest servantg, and where 
all the praise was bestowed on good housekeeping, 
and a free heart. At the death of his father, Jack 
set himself to retrieve the honour of his family : he 
abandoned his cellar to the butler, ordered his groom 
to provide^ hay and com at discretion^ took his house- 
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keeper's word for the expences of the kitchen^ al- 
lowed all his servants to do their work by deputies, 
permitted his domestics to keep his house open to 
their relations and acquaintance, and in ten years 
was conveyed hither, without having purchased by the 
loss of his patrimony either honour or pleasure, or ob- 
taiaed any other gratification than that of having 
corrupted the neighbouring villagers by luxury and 
idleness. 

Dick Serge was a draper in Comhill, and passed 
eight years in prosperous diligence, without any care 
but to keep his books, or any ambition but to be in 
time an alderman : but then, by some unaccountable 
revolution in his understanding, he became enamour- 
ed of wit and humour, despised the conversation of 
pedlars and stockjobbers, and rambled every night to 
the regions of gaiety, in quest of company suited to 
his taste. The wits at first flocked about him for 
sport, and afterwards for interest ; some found their 
way into his books, and some into his pockets ; the 
man of adventure was equijiped from his shop for the 
pursuit of a fortune; and he had sometimes the 
honour to have his security accepted when his 
friends were in distress. Elated with these associa- 
tions, he soon learned to neglect his shop; and hav- 
ing drawn his money out of the funds, to avoid the 
necessity of teasing men of honour for trifling debts, 
he has been forced at last to retire hither, till his 
friends can procure him a post at court. 

Another that joins in the same mess is Bob Cornice, 
whose life has been spent in fitting up a house. 
About ten years ago Bob purchased the country ha- 
bitation of a bankrupt : the mere shell of a building, 
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Bob holds no gfreat matter ; the inside is the test of 
elegance. Of this house he was no sooner master 
than he summoned twenty workmen to his assistant^e, 
tore up the floors and laid them anew, stripped off 
the wainscoty drew the windows from their frames, 
altered the disposition of doors and fire-places, and 
cast the whole fabric into a new form : his next 
care was to have his ceilings painted, his pannels 
gilt, and his chimney-pieces carved : every thing was 
executed by the ablest hands : Bob's business was to 
follow the workmen with a microscope, and call 
upon them to retouch their performances, and 
heighten excellence to perfection. The reputation 
of his house now brings round him a daily confluence 
of visitants, and every on€ tells him of some ele- 
gance which he has hitherto overlooked, some con- 
venience not yet procured, or some new mode in 
omameut or furniture. Bob, who had no wish but 
to be admired, nor any guide but the fashion, 
thought every thing beautiful in proportion as it was 
new, and considered his work as unfinished, while 
any observer could suggest an addition ; some altera- 
tion was therefore every day made, without any 
other motive tlian the charms of novelty. A travel- 
ler at last suggested to him the conTeuience of a 
grotto : Bob immediately ordered the mount of his 
garden to be excavated ; and having laid out a large 
sum in shells and minerals, was busy in regulating the 
disposition of the colours and lustres, when two gentle- 
men, who had asked permission to see his gardens, 
presented him a writ, and led him off to less elegant 
apartments. 
I know not» Sir» whether among this fraternity 



of sorrow you will think any much' to be pitied j nor 
indeed do many of them appear to solicit compas- 
sion, for they generally applaud their own conduct, 
and despise those whom want of taste or spirit suffers 
to grow rich. It were happy if the prisons of the 
kingdom were filled only with characters like these^ 
men whom prosperity could not make useful, and 
whom ruin cannot make wise : but there are among 
us many who raise different sensations, many that owe 
their present misery to the seductions of treachery, the 
strokes of casualty, Or the tenderness of pity ; many 
whose sufferings disg^race society, and whose yirtiies 
would adorn it : of these, when familiarity shall have 
enabled me to recount their stories without horror, 
you may expect another narrative from, 

SIR, 

Your most humble servant, 

MI8ARGYRU8. 
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N" 68. SATURDAY, MAY 26, 1753. 



Damncmt quod rum intelHgurU. — cic. 

They condenm what they do not ander^tand. 

EuRiPiDESy having presented Socrates with the 
writings of Heraclitus, a philosopher famed for in- 
volution and obscurity, inquired afterwards his opi- 
nion of their merit. " What I understand,'* said So- 
crates, " I find to be excellent ; and, therefore, be- 
" lieve that to be of equal value which I cannot un- 
« derstand." 

The reflection of every man who reads this passage 
will suggest to him the difference between the prac- 
tice of Socrates, and that of modem critics : Socrates, 
- who had, by long observation upon himself and 
others, discovered the weakness of the strongest, and 
the dimness of the most enlightened intellect, was 
afraid to decide hastily in his own favour, or to 
conclude that an author had written without mean- 
ing, because he could not immediately catch his 
ideas; he knew that the faults of books are often 
more justly imputable to the reader, who sometimes 
wants attention, and sometimes penetration ; whose 
understanding is often obstructed by prejudice, and 
often dissi)Xited by remissness; who comes some- 
times to a new study, unfurnished with knowledge 
previously necessary; and finds difficulties insuper- 
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able, for want of ardour sufficient to encounter 
them. 

Obscurity and clearness are relative terms: to some 
readers scarce any book is easy, to others not many 
are difficult : and surely they, whom neither any exu- 
berant praise bestowed by others, nor any eminent 
conquests over stubborn problems, have entitled to * 
exalt themselves above the common orders of man- 
kind, might condescend to imitate the candour of 
Socrates ; and where they find incontestable proofs of 
superior genius, be content to think that there is 
justness in the connexion which they cannot trace, 
and cogency in the reasoning which they cannot com- 
prehend. 

This diffidence is never more reasonable, than in 
the perusal of the authors of antiquity ; of those whose 
works have been the delight of ages, and transmitted 
as the great inheritance of mankind from one gene- 
ration to another : surely, no man can, without the 
utmost arrogance, imagine that he brings any supe- 
riority of understanding to the perusal of these books 
which have been preserved in the devastation of cities, 
and snatched up from the wreck of nations ; which 
those who fled before barbarians have been careful to 
carry off in the hurry of migration, and of which 
barbarians have repented the destruction. If in books 
thus made venerable by the uniform attestation of 
successive ages, any passages shall appear unworthy of 
that praise which they have formerly received ; let us 
not immediately determine, that they owed their re- 
putation to dulness or b^otry ; but suspect at least 
that our ancestors had some reasons for their opinions, 
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4Uid that our ignorance of those reasons makes m 
differ from them. 

It often happens that an author's reputation is 
endangered in succeeding times, by that which raised 
the loudest applause among his cotemporaries : no- 
thing is read with greater pleasure than allusions to 
receftt facts, reigning opinions, or present controver- 
sies; ; but when facts are forgotten, and controversies 
extinguished, these favourite touches lose all their 
graces; and the author in his descent to posterity 
must be left to the mercy of chance, without any 
power of ascertaining the memory of those things, to 
which he owed his luckiest thoughts and his kindest 
reception. 

On suqh occasions, every reader should retnember 
the diffidence of Socrates, and repair by his candour 
the injuries of time ; he should impute the seeming 
defects of his author to some chasm of intelligence, 
and suppose, that the sense which is now weak was 
mice forcible, and the expression which is now du- 
bious formerly determinate. 

How much the mutilation of ancient history has 
taken away from the beauty of poetical performances, 
may be conjectured from the light which a lucky 
commentator sometimes effuses, by the recovery of an 
incident that had been long forgotten : thus, in the 
third book of Horace, Juno'ft denunciations against 
iliose that should presume to raise again the walls of 
Troy, coutd for many ages please only by splendid 
images and swelling lianguagei of which no man dis- 
covered the use or proprietyi till Le Fevre, by shew* 
ing on what occasion the Ode was written, changed 

^3 
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Wonder to rational delig^ht. Many passages yet un* 
doubtedly remain in the same author, which an ex- 
acter knowledge of the incidents of his time would 
clear from objections. Among these I have always 
numbered the following lineB : 

Aurum per medios ire BolelliteSf 
Et perrumpere amai saxa^ potentU(& 
Iciufuhnineo, ConcidU AugurU 
Argivi damua ob lucrum 
Demersa excjidio. DiffidU urhimm 
Portas vir Macedo, et utbruU mmuloe 
Reges nmneribus, Mim«ra navium 
Ssvos illaqueant daces. 

Stronger than thunder's winged force. 

All-powerful gold can spread its coufse. 

Thro' watchful guards its passage make. 

And loves thro' solid walls to break : 

From gold the overwhelming woes, 

That crush'd the Grecian augur rose : 

Philip with gold thro' cities broke» 

And rival monarchs felt his yoke ; 

Captains of ahipi to gold are slaves^ 

Tho^ fierce aa their own winde and waves, — plUN6tf . 

The close of this passage, by which every reader i$ 
now disappointed and offended, was probably the de- 
light of the Roman court : it cannot be imagined, that 
Horace, after having given to gold the force of thun« 
der, and told of its power to storm cities and to con- 
quer kings, would have concluded his account of its 
efficacy with its influence over naval commanders^ 
had he not alluded to some fact then current in the 
mouths of men, and therefore more interesting for a 
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time than the conquests of Philip. Of the like kind 
may be reckoned another stanza in the same book : 



Jussa coram rum sine consdo 



SurgU marito, seu vocat institor 
Seu navis Hispanae magister 
Dedecorum pretiotus emptor. 

The conscious husband bids her rise. 
When some rick factor courts her charms^ 
Who calls the wanton to his arms. 
And, prodigal of wealth and fame. 
Profusely buys the costly shame. — prancis. 

• t. 

He has little knowledge of Horace who imagines that 
theyactor or the Spanish merchant, are mentioned by 
chance : there was undoubtedly some popular story of 
an intrigue, which those names recalled to the memo- 
ry of his reader. 

The flame of his genius in other parts, though 
somewhat dimmed by time, is not totally eclipsed ; 
his address and judgment yet appear, though much 
of the spirit and vigour of his sentiment is lost: 
this has happened to the twentieth Ode of the first 
book: 



Vile potabis modicis Sabinum 
Cantharisy GracA quod ego ipse testA 
Condkum Uvi; daius in tkeatro 

Cum Ubi plausuSf 
Chare Macenas eques. Utpatemi 
Fluminis ripa^ simuJ et jocosa 
Redderet laudes tibi Vaticani 

Montis %mago» 
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A poet's beverage humbly cheap, 

(Should great Msecenas be my guest) 
The vintage of the Sabine grape, 

But yet in sober cups shall crown the feast : 
'Twas racked into a Grecian cask. 

Its rougher juice to melt away ; 
I seal'd it too— a pleasing task ! 

With annual joy to mark the glorious day. 
When in applausive shouts thy name 

Spread from the theatre around, 
Floating on thy own Tiber's stream. 

And Echo, playful nymph, retum'dthe sound. — fkamcis. 

We here easily remark the intertexture of a happy 
compliment with an humble invitation ; but cer- 
tainly are less delighted than those, to whom the 
mention of the applause bestowed upon MaeceoaSf 
gave occasion to recount the actions or words that 
produced it. 

Two lines which have exercised the ingenuity of 
modem critics, may, I think, be reconciled to the 
judgment, by an easy supposition : Horace thus ad- 
dresses Agrippa : 

ScriherU VariofortU^ kosiium 
Victor, Maeonii caniAis alite. 

Varius, a swan of Homer^s wing. 
Shall brave Agrippa^s conquests sing. 

That Varius should be called " A bird of Homeric 
" song," appears so harsh to modem ears, that an 
emendation of the text has been proposed: but 
surely the learning of the ancients had been long 
ago obliterated, had every man thought himself at 
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liberty to corrupt the lines whick he did not under- 
stand. If we imagine that Varius had been by any 
of his cotemporaries celebrated under the appella-- 
tion of Musarum Ales^ the swan of the Muses, the 
language of Horace becomes graceful and familiar; 
and that such a compliment was at least possible, we 
know from the transformation feigned by Horace of 
himself. 

The most elegant compliment that was paid to 
Addisop, is of this obscure and perishable kind ; 

When panting Virtue her last efforts made. 
You brought your Clio to the virgin's aid. 

These lines must please as long as they are under- 
stood ; but can be understood only by those that have 
observed Addison^s signatures in the Spectator. 

The nicety of these minute allusions I shall exem* 
plify by another instance, which I take this occasion 
to mention, because, as I am told, the commentators 
have omitted it. Tibullus addresses Cynthia in this 
manner : 

Te spectem, mprema mUd cum venerii hora^ 
Te Uruam moriens deficienU manu. 

Before my closing eyes, dear Cynthia standi 
Held weakly by my fainting trembliB^ kaad. 

To these lines Ovid thus refers in his elegfy on the 
death of Tibullus : 

CyUhia deocden^ffilicmSf Ht^if« ornate 

Sum l^bi I vixisU dunk turn ignis eram^ 
Cui Nemesis^ ouid^ aU^ tibi sunt mea do^na dolori T 

MetenuUmmsnsdeJicieniemaTm^ 
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BImI vn my nign, retinDg Cynthia cry'd : 
Not till ha left my breaiit, Tibullus dfd. 
Forbear, said Nemeaia, m; loss ta moan, 
The faintiog trembliag hand wu mine alOM. 

The beauty of this passage, which coiuigts in the ap- 
propriation made by Nemesis of the line originally di- 
rected to Cynthia, had been wholly imperceptible to 
succeeding; ages, had chance, which has destroyed so 
many greater volimiee, deprived us likewiw of the 
poems of TibuUus. 
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Ofarluna viris tTroidafartUnu 

Quamnon *qua boniapramia dtviiU. — imeim. 

Capricious Fortnne ever joya, 
Wilk partial hand to deal ih^ priv. 
To crash the brave and cheat the wise. 



TO THE ADVENTURER. 

8i», FkeU Jtofi «. * 

To the acoouDt of such of ray cranpaniwu as ate 
imprisoned without being miserable, or are miser^)le 
withoqt any claim to coiiip4HioQ ; I promiaed to add 
th* hiitoriea of thoae, whoM viiiua hat made iham 
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unhappy^ or whose misfortunes are at least without a 
crime. That this catalogue should bfe very numerous, 
neither you nor your readers ought to expect ; " rari 
" quippe boni ;** " the good are few." Virtue is un- 
common in all the classes of humanity ; and I sup- 
pose it will scarcely be imagined more irequent in a 
prison than in other places. 

Yet in these gloomy regions is to be found the 
tenderness^ the generosity, the philanthropy of Se- 
renusy who might have lived in competence and 
ease, if he could have looked without emotion on 
the miseries of another. Serenus was one of those 
exalted minds, whom knowledge and sagacity could 
not make suspicious; who poured out his soul in 
boundless intimacy, and thought commimity of pos- 
sessions the law of friendship. The friend of Serenus 
was arrested for debt, and after many endeavours to 
soften his creditor, sent his wife to solicit that assist- 
ance which never was refused. The tears and im- 
portunity of female distress were more than was ne- 
cessary to move the heart of Serenus; he hasted im- 
mediately away, and conferring a long time with his 
friend, found him confident that if the present pres- 
sure was taken off, he should soon be able to re- 
establish his affairs. Serenus, accustomed to believe, 
and afraid to aggpravate distress, did not attempt 
to detect the fallacies of hope, nor reflect that every 
man overwhelmed with calamity believes, that if 
that .was removed he shall immediately be happy; 
he, therefore, with little hesitation offered himself as 
surety. 

In the 'first raptures of escape all was joy, grati- 
tude, and confidence ; the friend of Serenus displayed 
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his pros|>ects, and counted over the sums of which 
he slK>uld infallibly be master before the day of pay^ 
ment. Serenas in a short time began to find his 
danger, but could not prevail with himself to repent 
of beneficence ; and therefore suffered himself still ta 
be amused with projects which he durst not consider, 
for fear of finding them' impracticable. The debtor, 
after he had tried every method of raising money 
which art or indigence could prompt, wanted either 
fidelity or resolution to surrender himself to prison, 
and left Serenus to take his place. 

Serenus has often proposed to the creditor, to pay 
him whatever he shall appear to have lost by the 
flight of his friend ; but however reasonable this pro* 
posal may be thought, avarice and brutality have been 
hitherto inexorable, and Serenus still continues to 
languish in prison. 

In this place, however, where want makes almost 
every man selfish, 01^ desperation gloomy, it is the 
good fortune of Serenus not to live without a friend; 
he passes most of his hours in the conversation of 
Candidus, a man whom the same virtuous ductility 
has with some difference of circumstances made 
equally unhappy. Candidils, when he was young, 
helpless, and ignorant, found a patron that educated, 
protected and supported him : his piitron being more 
vigilant for others than himself, left at his death 
an only son, destitute and friendless. Candidus was 
eager to ref ay the benefits he had received ; and 
having maintained the youth for a few years at his 
own house, afterwards placed him with a merchant of 
eminence, and gave bonds to a great value as a seen-*- 
rity for his conduct. 

VOL. III. N 
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The younj^ man, remoF^d too eariy from the only 
eye of which he dreaded the observation, and de- 
prived of the only instruction which he heard with 
reverence, soon learned to consider virtue as restraint, 
and restraint as oppression ; and to look with a long^- 
ing eye at every expenee to which he could not 
reach, and every pleasure which he could not par-> 
take : by degrees he deviated from his finrt regula- 
rtty, and unhappily mingling among young men 
\msy in dissipating the gains of their fathers industry, 
he forgot the precepts of Candidus, spent the even^ 
iag in parties of pleasure, aii4 ^ morning in ex- 
pedients to support his riots. He vras, however; 
dexterous and active m business ; and bis master^ 
being secured against any consequences of dishonesty^ 
wms very little aolicitous to inspect his manners, or 
to inquire how he passed those hours, which wepe 
mot, immediately devoted to the business of his pro- 
fession : when he was informed of the young man'a 
extravagance or debauchery, ** Let his boodsHuui 
^< look to that,'' said he, 'M have taken care of 
" myself." 

Thus the unhappy spendthrift {nroceeded from 
folly to folly, and fr<mi vice to vice, with the con- 
nivance if not the encouragement of his master ; till 
in the heat of a nocturnal revel, he committ^ such 
violences in the street, as drew upon him a criminal 
prosecution. Guilty and unexperienced, he knew 
not what course to take ; to confess his crime to 
Candidus, and solicit his interposition, was little less 
dreadful than to stand before tbe frown of a court of 
justice. Havingi therefore, passed the day with afi<9 
guish in his heart and distraction in his looks, he 
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9ejz9d at uight a very Urge guni of money in th« 
comptiag-house, aad setting oat he knew not whither, 
WW hfsard oi no mare. 

The consequence of his flight was the ruin of Cim- 
didus; ruin surely undeserved and irreprotchable, 
and wch w the laws of a just government ought 
either to prevent or repair ; nothing is more ineqmt>- 
able than, that ome man should suffer for the crimes 
of another, for crimes which he neither prompted 
nor permitted, which he could neither foresee nor 
prevent. When we consider the weakness of humoB 
^solutions and the inoonsistency of human eonduet, 
it must appear absurd that one man shall engage 6ir 
wother, that h^ will not change his opinions or alto* 
his c(mduct. 

It is, I think, worthy of eonsidenition, whether 
since no wager is billing without a possibility of loss 
on each side, it is not equally feasonaUe, that no 
ocmtract should be yajid without reciprocal stipula- 
tions: but in this C0«e, and others of the sune kind, 
what ip stipulated on his side to whom the bond is 
given? he takes advantage of the security, neglects 
biis affairs* omits his duty, suffers timorous widced- 
oess to grow daring by degrees, permits appetite to 
oaU for new grati&cations, and, perhaps, secretly 
Im^ for the time in which he diall haiw power to 
seiice the fpr&itoce : and if virtue or gratitude should 
^Ke too strong for temptation, and a y4MUig man 
per^siidt in btme^ty, however instigated by his passions, 
what.cw secure him at kfit against a false accusa- 
trai ? I for my part always shall suspeet, that he who 
am by isueh methods secure his property, will go 
^m step ftither to increase it : nor can I think that 

n2 
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mtfn safely trusted with the means of mischief, who, 
by his desire to have them in his hands, gfives an 
evident proof how much less he values his neighbour's 
happiness than his own. 

Anothar of our companions is Lentulus, a man 
whose dignity of birth was very ill supported by his 
fortune. As some of the first ofiices in the kingdom 
were filled by his relations, he was early invited to 
court, and encouraged by caresses and promises to 
attendance and solicitation : a constant appearance in 
splendid company necessarily required magnificence 
of dress; and a frequent participation of fashionable 
amusements forced him into expence : but these mea- 
sures were requisite to his success; since every body 
knows, that to be lost to sight is to be lost to remem- 
brance, and that he who desires to fill a vacancy, must 
be always at hand, lest some man of greater vigilance 
should step in before him. 

By this course of life his little fortune was every 
day made less : but he received so many distinctions 
in public, and was known to resort so familiarly to 
the houses.of the great, that every man looked on 
his preferment as certain, and believed that its value 
would compensate for its slowness: he, therefore, 
found no difficulty in obtaining credit fi>r all that 
his rank or his vanity made necessary : and, as ready 
payment was not expected, the bills were proportion- 
aUy enlarged, and the value of the hazard or delay 
were adjusted solely by the equity of the creditor. 
At length death deprived Lentulus of one of his 
patrons, and a revolution in the ministry of another; 
so that all his prospects vanished at once, and those 
. that had before encouraged his expences, began to 
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perceive that their money >¥a8 in danger : there was 
now no other contention but who should first seize 
upon his person, and by forcing immediate pay- 
ment, deliver him up naked to the vengeance of the 
rest. In pursuance of this scheme, one of them in- 
vited him to a tavern, and jHXKmred him to be ar- 
rested at the door ; but Lentulus, instead of endea- 
vouring secretly to pacify him by payment, gave 
notice to the rest, and offered to divide amongst 
them the remnant of his fortune: they feasted six 
hours at his expence, to deliberate on his proposal ; 
and at last determined, that, as he could not offer 
more than five shillings in the pound, it would 
be more prudent to keep him in prison^ till he 
could procure from his relations the payment of his 
debts. 

LentuluLS is not the only man confined within these 
walls, on the same account: the like procedure, 
upon the like motives, is common among men whom 
yet the law allows to partake the use of fire and 
water with the compassionate and the just ; who fre- 
quent the assemblies of commerce in open day, and 
talk with detestation and contempt of highwaymen or 
housebreakers! but, surely, that man must be con- 
fessedly robbed, who is compelled, by whatever 
means, to pay the debts which he does not owe; 
nor can I look with equal hatred upon him, who, 
at the hazard of his life, holds out his pistol and de- 
mands my purse, as on him who plunders under 
shelter of the law, and by detaining my son or my 
friend in prison, extorts from me the price of their 
liberty. No man can be more an enemy to society 
than he, by whose machinations our virtues are turned 
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to our disadvantage ; he is less destructive to mankind 
that plunders cowardice, than he that preys upon 
compassion. 

I believe, Mr. AdVentulier, you will readily confess, 
that thongh not one of these, if tried before a com- 
mercial judicature, can be wholly acquitted from im- 
prudence or temerity; yet that, in the eye of all who 
can consider virtue as distinct from wealth, the fault 
of two of them, at least, is obtwei^hed by the merit ; 
and that of the third is so much extenuated by the 
circumstances of his life^ as nDt to deserve a perpetual 
prison: yet must these^ with multitudes equally 
blameless, languish in oonfinemeht, till nnkvoleiice 
shall relent, or the law be changed/ 

I am, l^ir, 

Yomr humble servant, 

MISARGYRUS. 
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N* fl9. TUESDAY, JULY 3, 1753. 



Fori UbenUr Aomtnet id quod vaitumi credimt, — c^ssae. ~ 
Man tirilKiigly believe what tkey wish to be true. 

TuiXY Imis long ago obserredi that no man, howerer 
wcmkened hy long life^ is so codbcioiis of his own do* 
cvepitude, as not to imagine that he may yet hold hil 
station in the world for another year. 

Of the truth of this remark every day furnishes 
new confirmation : there is no time of life, in which 
men for the most part seem less to expect the stroke 
of death, tham when erery other eye sees it impend* 
ing; or'are more busy in providing for another year 
than when it is plain to all but themselves, that at 
another year they cannot arrive. Though every fu^ 
neral that passes before their eyes evinces the deceits 
fulness of such expectations^ since every man who is 
bom to the grave thought himself equally certain of 
living at least to the next year; the survivor still 
continues to flatter himself, and is never at a loss for 
some reason why bis life should be protracted, and the 
voracity of death continue to be pacified with some 
other prey. 

But this is only one of the innumerable artifices 
practised in the univeiwl conspiracy of mankind 
agninst themselves) every age and every condition 
indulges some darKng fallacy; every man aitiiisas 
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himself with projects which he knows to be impro- 
bable, and which, therefore, he resolves to pursue 
without daring to examine them. Whatever any 
man ardently desires, he very readily believes that he 
shall some time attain : he whose intemperance has 
overwhelmed him with diseases, while he languishes 
in the spring, expects vigour and recovery from the 
summer sun ; and while he melts away in the sum- 
mer, transfers his hopes io the frosts of winter : he 
that gazes upon elegance or pleasure, which want of 
money hinders him from imitating or partaking', 
comforts himself that the time of distress will soon 
be at an end, and that every day brings him nearer 
to a state of happiness; though he knows it has 
passed not only without acquisition of advantage, 
but perhaps without endeavours after iU in the 
formation of schemes that cannot h% executed, and 
in the contemplation of prospects which ^ cannot be 
approached. 

Such is the general dream in which we all iilumber 
<mt our time : every man thinks the day oMningy io 
which he shall be gratified with all his wishes, in 
which he shall leave all those competitors behind^ 
who are now rejoicing like himself in the expectation 
of victory ; the day is always coming to the servile in 
which they shall be powerful, to the obscure in which 
they ^shall be eminent, and to tbe deformed ii^ which 
they shall be beautiful. 

If any of my readers has looked with so little at* 
tentionon the world about him, as to imagine this re- 
presentation exaggerated beyond probability, let him 
reflect a little upon his own life; let him consider 
what were bis hopes and pi;ospects ten years ago, and 
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what additions he then expected to be made by ten 
years to his happiness : those years are now elapsed ; 
have they made good the promise that was extorted 
from them, have they advanced his fortune, enlarged 
his knowledge, or reformed his conduct, to the de- 
gree that was once expected ? I am afraid, every man 
that recollects his hopes, must confess his disappoint- 
ment; and own that day has glided unproiitaUy after 
day, and that he is still at the same distance from the 
point of happiness. 

With what consolations can those, who have thus 
miscarried in their chief design, elude the memory of 
their ill success? with what amusements can they pa- 
cify their discontent, after the loss of so large a por- 
tion of life? they can give themselves up again to the 
same delusions, they can form new schemes of airy 
gratifications, and fix another period of felicity ; they 
can agfain resolve to trust the promise which they 
know will be broken, they can walk in a circle with 
their eyes shut, and persuade themselveii to think that 
they go forward. 

Of every great and complicated event, part de- 
pends upon causes out of our power, and part must 
be effected by vigour and perseverance. With re- 
gard to that which is styled in common language the 
work of chance, men will always find reasons for 
confidence or distrust, according to their different 
tempers or inclinations ; and he that has been long 
accustomed to please himself with possibilities of 
fortuitous happiness, will not easily or willingly be 
reclaimed from his mistake. But the effects of ho^ 
man industry and skill are more easily subjected to 
calculation : whatever can be comjdeted in a year. 
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18 divisible into parts, of which etch may be per- 
fcrined in the compass of a day ; . be, therefore, that 
has passed the day without attention to the task as^ 
signed him^ may be certain that the htpse of life has 
brought him no nearer to his object ; far whatever 
idleness may expect from time, its produce will be 
only in proportion to the diligence with which it hni 
been used. He that floats lazily down the stream, 
in pursuit of something borne along by the same 
current, will find himself indeed moved forward ; bat 
nnless he lays his hand to the oar, and increases his 
speed by his own labour, must be always at the same 
distance from that which he is following. 

There have happened in every age sotne contin- 
gencies of unexpected and undeserved snccesB, by 
which those who are determined to beliere whatever 
&vours their inclinations, have been encouraged to 
delight themselves with future advantages ; they sap- 
port confidence by considerations, of which the only 
proper use is to chase away despair : it is equally 
absurd to sit down in idleness because some hav« 
been enriched without labour, as to leap a precipice 
hscause some have fallen and escaped with liie^ or to 
pat to sea in a storm because some have been driven 
from a wreck i^n the coast to which they were 
bound* 

We are all ready to confess, Uiat belief oug^ to 
be proportioned to etidence w pMhability : let any 
■lan^ therefore, compare the munber of those who 
huve been thus favoured by fortune, and of those 
who have fitited 4f their expeetsrtions, and he will 
Mtily determine, with whart justness he has registered 
h'oMelf in the hieky catalogue. 
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But tkere is no need on these occasions for deep 
inquiries or laborious calculations; there is a far 
easier method of distinguishing the hopes of folly 
from thoisfe of reason, of finding the difference be** 
tween pro^iects that exist before the eyes, and those 
that are only painted on a fond imagination. Tom 
Drowsy had accustomed himself to compute the profit 
of a darling project, till he had no longer any doubt 
of its success ; it was at last matured by close con« 
sideration, all the measures were accurately adjusted, 
and he wanted only five hundred pounds to become 
master of a fortune that might be envied by a di* 
rector of a trading company. Tom was generous and 
gratefuli and was resolved to recompense this small 
assistance with an ample fortune : he, therefore, de* 
liberated for a time, to whom amongst his friends 
he should declare his necessities ; not that he suspected 
a refusal, but because he could not suddenly de» 
termine which of them woukl moke the best use of 
riches, and Was, therefore, most worthy of his fa- 
vour. At last his choice was settled ; and knowing 
that in order to borrow he must shew the probability 
of r^-payment, he prepared fen* a minute and copiou* 
expkmation #f his^projeeii But heve the golden dream 
was at an ^nd: he soon discovered the impassibility 
of imposing upon others the notions by which he. had 
so long imposed upon himself; whidh way soerer he 
turned his thoughts, impossibility and absurdity aroae 
in ^]|i08ition on every side ; even civdnlity and pre- 
judice were at last forced to give way, and he grew 
ashamed of /^reditiilg himself what shame woold nM 
Mffsr liim to ooiamiMsicate to anotkef. 

1 
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To this test let every man bring his imaginations, 
before they have been too long predominant in his 
mind. Whatever is true will bear to be related, 
whatever is rational will endure to be explained ; but 
when we delight to brood in secret over future hap- 
piness, and silently to employ our meditations upon 
schemes of which we are conscious that the bare 
mention would expose us to derision and contempt ; 
we should then remember, that we are cheating our- 
selves by voluntary delusions; and giving up to the 
unreal mockeries of fancy, those hours in which solid 
advantages might be attained by sober thought and 
rational assiduity. 

There is, indeed, so little certainty in human af- 
fairs, that the most cautious and severe examiner mav 
be allowed to indulge some hopes which he cannot 
prove to be much favoured by probability; since 
after his utmost endeavours to ascertain events, he 
must often leave the issue in the hands of chance. 
And so scanty is our present allowance of happiness, 
that in many situations life could scarcely be support- 
ed, if hope were not allowed to relieve the present 
hour by pleasures borrowed from futurity : and re- 
animate the languor of dejection to new efforts, by 
pointing to distant regions of felicity, which yet no 
resolution or perseverance shall ever reaclu 

But these, like all other cordials, though they 
may invigorate in a small quantity, intoxicate id a 
g^reater ; these pleasures, like the rest, are lawful only 
in certain circumstances, and to certain degfrees; 
they may be useful in a due snbserviency to nobler 
purposes, but become dangerous and dertructive 
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when once they gain the ascendant in the heart : to 
soothe the mind to tranquillity by hope, even when 
that hope is likely to deceive us, may be sometimes 
useful ; but to lull our faculties in a lethargy, is poor 
and despicable. 

Vices and errors are differently modified, according 
to the state of the minds to which they are incident ; 
to indulge hope beyond the warrant of reason, is the 
failure alike of mean and elevated understandings ; 
but its foundation and its effects are totally different : 
the man of high courage and great abilities is apt to 
place too much confidence in himself, and to expect 
from a vigorous exertion of his powers more than 
spirit or diligence can attain : between him and his 
wish he sees obstacles indeed, but he expects to over- 
leap or break them ; his mistaken ardour hurries him 
forward ; and though perhaps he misses his end, he 
nevertheless obtains some collateral good, and performs 
something useful to mankind and honourable to him- 
self. 

The drone of timidity presumes likewise to hope, 
but without ground and without consequence; the 
bliss with which he solaces his hours, he always ex- 
pects from others, though very often he knows not 
from whom : he folds his arms about him, and sits in 
expectation of some revolution in the state that shall 
raise him to greatness, or some golden shower that 
shall load him with wealth ; he dozes away the day 
in musing upon the morrow ; and at the end of life 
is roused from his dream only to discover that the 
time of action is past, and that he can now shew hit 
wisdom only by repentance. 
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TMe pericuhnnkt 



Jam vagQ 'pronHet Jrmnis naUtra remotU, — hob. 

B«t Uiw diedan^Br and tht riMiii* »Wigr# 

And viignnt muujp^ bomub opoa )m pilpy.^Fiiiiiicxs. 



TO THE ADVENTURER. 

SIR, 

J(t has been (^rved, I thiok by Sir WiUiamTemplef 
and after him by almost every other writerf that 
England affofids a greatear variety of characters than 
the rest of the world. This is ascribed to the liberty 

prevailing amongst us, which gives every man the 
privil^e of being vise or fooUdi his own way!^ and 
jprtserves him from the neoeauty of hypocrisy or the. 
SfTviljty of imitation. 

That the position itself is tpie^ I am not com- 
pletely satisfied. To be nearly acquainted with the 
people of different countries can happen to very few ; 
and in lifct as in every thing else beheld at a dis- 
tance, there appears an even uniformity : the petty 
diacriminatipns which diversify the natural character, 
are not discoverable but by a close inspection : we, 
therefore, find them most at home, because there we 
have most opportunities of remarking them. Much 
less am I convinced, that this peculiar diversification. 
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if it be vesX, is tbe omsequence of pecaliar liberty : 
for where in the government to be found that auperin^ 
tends lAdividnak with so mach vigilanoe, «• not to 
leare their private conduct without restraint ? Can it 
enter into a reasonable mind to imagine, that man 
of erery other nation are not equally masters of their 
owm time or JMNises with ourselves, and equally at li* 
berty to be parsimonious or profuse, ifrolic or sullen, 
abstinent or luxurious? Libwty is certainly necessary 
to the full play of predominant hmmHurs ; b«^ such 
liberty is to be found alike under the government of 
the many w the few, in monarchies or in oommon- 
wealths. 

How readily the pnedominant passion snatches mi 
interval of Uherty, and how fast it expands itsdf 
when the weight of restraint is taken away, I had 
lately an opportunity to discover^ as I took a journey 
i»to the country ip a slage-coach ; which^ as every 
janney is a kind of adventure, may be very properly 
relsitei to you, though I can display no such extra* 
ordinary assembly as Cervantes has collected at Don 
Qtiixl)te*s inn. 

In a stage-coach the passengers are for the moi(t 
part whoHy tmknbwn to one another, and without 
expectation of ever meeting again when their jour* 
ney is at an end ; one should therefore imagine, that 
it was of little importance to any of them, what 
conjectures the rest should form concerning him. 
Yet so it is, that as all think themselves secure 
from detection, all aamme that character of whidk 
they are most desirous, and on no occasion is th^ 
general ambition of superiority more apparently in-* 
dolged* 
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On the day of our departure, in the twilight of 
the momingy I ascended the vehicle with three men 
and two women, my fellow-travellers. It was easy 
to observe the affected elevation of mien with 
which every one entered, and the supercilious ci- 
vility with which they paid theii^ compliments to 
each other. Wlien the first ceremony was dis- 
patched, we sat silent for a long time, all employed 
. in collecting importance into onr faces, and endea-> 
vouring to strike reverence and submission into our 
companions. 

It is always observable that silence propagates iU 
self, and that the longer talk has been suspended, 
the mote difficult it is to find any thing to say. 
We began now to vnsh for conversation ; but no 
one seemed inclined to ^lescend from his dignity, or 
first propose a topic of discourse. At last a cor« 
pulent gentleman, who had equipped himself for 
this expedition, with a scarlet surtout and a large 
hat with a broad lace, drew out his watch, looked 
on it in silence, and then held it dangling at his 
finger. This was, I suppose, understood by all the 
company as an invitation to ask the time of the day, 
but nobody appeared to heed his overture; and 
his desire to be talking so far overcame his resent- 
ment, that he let us know of his own accord that it 
was past five, and that in two hours we should be at 
breakfast. 

His condescension was thrown away; vre con- 
tinued all obdurate ; the ladies held up their heads ; 
I amused myself with watching their behaviour; 
and of the other two, one seemed to employ him* 
self in counting the trees as we drove by them, the 
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.other drew his h^t over his eyes and counterfeited a 
slumber. The man of benevolence, to shew that he 
was not depressed by our neglect, hummed a tune and 
beat time upos his snuff-box. 

Thus universally displeased with one another, and 
not much delighted with ourselves, we came at last 
to the little inn appointed for our repast ; and all 
began at once to recompense themselves for the 
constraint . of silence, by innumerable questions and 
orders to the people that attended us. At last, 
what every one had called for was got, or declared 
impossible to be got at that time, and we were per- 
suaded to sit round the same table ; when the gentle- 
man in the red surtout looked again upon his watch, 
told us that we had half an hour to spare, but he was 
sorry to see so little merriment among us ; that all 
fellow-travellers were for the time upon the level, and 
that it was always his way to make himself one of the 
company. '' I remember," says he, '' it was on just 
** such a morning as this, that I and my Lord Mumble 
*^ andtheDuke<^f Tenterden were out upon a ramble : 
** we called at a little house as it might be this ; and 
my landlady, I warrant you, not suspecting to whom 
she was talking, was so jocular and facetious, and 
« made so many merry answers to our questions, that 
<< we were all ready to burst with laughter. At last 
^* the good woman happening to overhear me whisper 
** the duke and call him by his title, was so surprised 
<< and confounded, that we could scarcely get a word 
** from her; and the duke never met me from that 
^* day to thisj, but he talks of the little house, and 
** quarrels with me for terrifying the landlady." 

VOL. lU. O 
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H« \ui^ scart^ tM6 to cdngVtitubite lihittcSf <nk 
'Ifie Vefieratioti SivfcichthisVn^rrati vie innA have procured 
teki Mm tte boebtpKay, iHveii 0n«t>f thife ladies havingr 
reached out for a plate on ^ distatit -peM of the taUtf, 
Wgan to tHnMfrk '* the tMonYc^ieiH<e» c*f travelKng, 
** and l%e difficulty vrlridi they vdio n^ver sat at hoine 
** vi^houta ^ttAi ntimbet t>f attendants fetind in per- 
** totmittig '1i» Hffimftfvds ^tuifa offices tt the road re- 
*** quTTied; fcilt thitt^Mple of qui^Tty dfteJh tMtvelled in 
^tti^ise.'and mig^t hk ^eMR^f kmiirn froth this 
-<• vtigar by Vlteiir tbhdesMlhHiOn V6 ptm iUn-lcetpeM, 
^tbd tile idllB^A^ui^ irlaMi th^ maAe ^r imy ddfeift 
'«%t1l«i^r%ht(MainfMMt ; fhat ^r hel*^iM«, wMteped^ 
" ^ W^fe cStil tetd iMkM w^, it #as never fi«r 
^^iMfoih^liMa '4k«dt,<fi)r (ihe%a8>hdtif0 ihtpedt upMi 
"«'a jMinidy ]dl>AM oine'«itj«ly<!d tft iriiife Vb^im house." 

% Hfeheinil «ttMiMi6h i^ilh«d ■hdw t« be ie^cited. 
^e 'of <tHe 'iilfMi, %1i6 tiad hitherto ttiid tidtMbgr, 
•^HBUSA fbir die laett nieNrs-papel'; toid havinjr (Mtustid 
% a ^le "with deepiitniriyeftefti, " It is impoisibre," 
'^ijrs 9ie, ** tor any 'tiian totfittais hoW to aet wHh Tie- 
''^ gard W th^ iMbkk; last "^reiik it ina >Qui getferal 
<* finite thKt<iheyt^^ttVSMt; and I sold ^M twenty 
'M fh(raiHaid']B0fnid8 iniotdek-toapwdkase: -tiiey^iave 
'** 'ilo<r¥i«eh ilneiKpefet^ : -and I nake'ho^iMibtbut 
''« ktiny Tetani to LtUddn I'sbiai Hsik ttritfy thotuand 
'^^ttdi'aittong^tfbietti Hgimr 

A^oiinf n«io,tHio hikdliKht^rtodiMligttiilMkl'Iifan- 
'i^ironly^y thfeVlValdt^ df hisilooki, 'iMd%'fre))tteiit 
'diveMlOta dfius^yesiMth MUs'toli^t to aoMQuAr, iltMh 
Hihis^daie}! hte ^dtiT-bttk, «Wd UM tte, tiiitt ^^he/hti a 
** hund^ Hvtes HatktU itrHh 'flie-^^hahtibHtiriUitt^Ife 
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*' judgfM '<m the sdbject of the atocks ; that for hit 
, *' fmrt be did not prateod to be wcU acqo&inted with 
*' the principles on which they ware estahliriwd, but 
" had alwiji heard them rcckened pernicaoiu to 
" trade, nnecrtain in their prodnoe, and Duolid im 
" their iknindBtion; and that t>e had bem advised by 
" three jud|^, hii moit intiinate friends, never to 
** rentore hta mvaiff m the Aiads, bat to put it out 
" upaa land*«eeiirity, till he opnid Uf bt upoD an: 
" estate in his own eouKtry. 

it mig^ht be co^ieeted, that vpn these giiK^qee ti 
latcttt ^gmty, wie sheold all have began to lodk ;nNHid 
iuwitliTena«ti«i; and hare beha<vedl9cethe princw 
df Tomanoe, when the eachantnent ^«t Atgmee 
tl>eni is fiflsolved, and i^j diteorcr the dignfaf of 
, each other: yet H hnppraied, that nme of these h^ntf 
made mudh impreaaioa on the company ; every one 
was ai^MreBtly m^iected of eodeavouringle impoae 
ftdse iq^ieannces upon Itbe rest; all contimied Aeir 
haughtiness in hopes to enforce their daims ; and aS 
grew every hoar more sullen, hecausethey foand their 
Representations oftiiemselves wi^oat efEect. 

Thns we traveHed on four days wilSi mtileTdenee 
perpetoflHyincreasing^and wttboot anyendearoarbtit 
to outrie each other in snperciKoasness and Delect ; 
and iriien any two of xm codid separate onnelvas for 
a moment, we vented oar indigiutioD ^.t tlie saoci^ 
nesB of the rest. 

At length the joameyw4BJa!t.a9<e|ul; andtimeand 
chance, that strip off ^1 dixgaises, have discovered 
that the intimate of lords and dukes is a noUemau's 
bntilBr» Mho has furnished a shc^ with the mooey he 
has saved ; the man who deals so largely in the funds, 
o3 
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is a clerk of a broker in 'Change-alley ; the lady who 
so carefully concealed her quality , keeps a cook-shop 
behind the Exchange; and the young nian, who is so 
happy in the friendship of the judges, engrosses and 
transcribes for bread in. a garret of the Temple. Of 
one of the women only I could make lio disadvan- 
tageous detection ) because she had assumed no cha- 
racter, but accommodated herself to the aelBne before 
her, without any struggleior distinction or superiority. 
I could not forbear to reflect on the foUy of prac- 
tising a fraud, which, as the event shewed, had been 
already practised too often to succ^^d, apd .by tbei sue-* 
cess of which no advantage could have been obtaiiied ^ 
of assuming a character, which, was to end witl) the 
day ; and. of claiming upon false pretences honours; 
^ioh must perish with the breath that j^id them* 
, But, Mr* Adventurer^ > let not those who. laugh. at 
me and my craapanions, think thii^ folly coQ^ed to >' 
stage-coach. Every nuin ia the J4>umey of life takes 
the same advantage of the ignorance of his feilow- 
taavellers,. disguises himself .in counterfeited , merit, 
and hears those praises with complacency which his 
conscience reproaches him for accepting. Every man 
deceives himself, while he thinlcs he is deceiving 
others; and forgets that tit^^.time is at hand when 
every illusion shall cease;, when fictitious, excellence 
shall be torn away, and fM xpust b^ shpwn to all in 
their real estate. ^ 
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K0 85. TUESDAY, AUGUST 28, 1753. 



Qui cufit opkUam curm earUingere mctotBy 
MuUa Udit feciUpu pur. — noa. . 

Th« yontb, who hopes th' Olympic prize to gain. 
All arts must try, aad every toil sustain. — framcis. 

It is objserved by. Bacon, that '< reading makes a full 
*^ man, conversation a ready man, and writing an ex- 
*^Actman.** 

As Bacon attained to degrees of knowledge scarcely 
ever reached by any other man, the directions which 
he gives for study have certainly a just claim to our 
regard ; for ^ho can teach an art with so great autho- 
i^ty, as he that has practised it with undisputed sucr 
cess? 

Under the protection of so great a name, I shall, 
therefore, venture to inculcate to my ingenious con- 
temporaries, the necessity of reading, the fitness of 
consulting other understandings than their own, and 
of considering the; sentiments and opinions of those 
who, however neglec;ted in the present age, had in 
their own times, and many of them a long time after- 
wards, such reputation for knowledge and acuteness, 
ai^ will scarcely ever be attained by those that despise 
them. 

An opinion has of late been, I know not how, pro- 
pagated among us, that libraries are filled only with 
useless lumber; that men of parts stand in need of no 
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assistance; and that to spend life in poring upon 
books, is only to imbibe prejudices, to obstruct and 
embarrass the powers of nature, to cultivate memory 
at the eXpehcd of judgment, and to bury reason under 
a chaos of indigested learning. 

Such is the talk of many who think themselves wise, 
and of some who are thought wise by others ; of whom 
part probably believe their owti tenets, and part may 
be justly suspected of endeavouring to shelter their 
ignoranee in multitudes^ and of wishing to destroy 
that reputation which they have no hopes to share. 
it will, t believe, be fouiid invariably trM, that iMm** 
ing was tiev^r (Juried by iny learned inaii j and what 
credit can be given to those, who venture to condemn 
ihdt whieh they do n6t know? 

If teasoti has the power ascribed to it by itisi advo« 
ift&tes, if so much is to be discovert by attebtioil 
attd meditation, it is hard to believe, that so many 
mlilibnd, equally participating of the bounties of 
nature with ourselves, have been for ages upon agei 
ineditating in vain : if the wits of the present time 
e)t)ped; the regard of posterity, whidh will tb^n in- 
herit the reason which is now Ihought superior to in* 
i^trfilctton, surely they may allow themselves to be 
ihlrtrtactlsd by the reaisoDi of former generationi. 
Wh^tty tfaerefbi^, an authOk" defclasr^, that he has 
beeti able to learn hOthing from the writtiigs of his 
])i*(flMilecessors, lind such a doclaratioti has been lately 
M^e, nothing but a degree of artogance, unpar- 
donable in the greatest human understanding, <*ati 
hindeir hitn from pet ceivit^g that he is raising preju- 
dices against his own pei^rtkiatice: for with wkat 
hop^ of suK^cess cbn he attempt that in Wfaidi gteater 
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^ili^ieft hare hitherto mi9carped? or with vhat w- 
culiar force does he suppose himself invigorat^df th^t; 
difficulties hitherto invincible should give way before 

Qf tboiie whoni Provi4ef)ce (ms qua|ifie4 tp iqak^ 
any a44i^ioni ^ huiii^n If ^wledge^ the nuniber ^ 
•^l^trem^ly sinaUa ai|4 w^t cap b^e fu)ded by eac|^ 
single mindy even of this superior class^ is very little; 
the greatest pprt pf inankiit4 m^stowe all th^ir ^f^pi^r-? 
ledge, and all must owe hr t|ie ]|arge|r par^ of \%^ 
to the information of others. To under^ftand the 
worlps of cflebral;e4 authors, to ppmprehend their 
ig^ftems, and retain th^ir reasoning^, is a tasl^: more 
thaa equal to comipofi intellects; and he is by pp 
means to be accpfmted use^^ or idle^ ^ho has stored 
^ mind with ftcquired knowledge, aii4 9an detail it 
gciSMipmUy tp others w 1)9 have 1^ ]e^fQxe qr weaker 
a&)lities. 

Peivius has ju^ly observed, that knowledge is no« 
thing to him vho is not knpw^ by others to posses^ it : 
to the scholar himself it is nothing with respect eithef 
to bpuour QF ^vs^ntage, for th^ world cannot reward 
those qualities which are conceale4 from it; with re^ 
ipeet to others ^t is nothing^ because it affords no help 
f^ igffli^r^ee w error* 

)t is with jps^iA^f therefore, th^jt }n an aconn- 
pli^ed chara^ry Horace unites ju^ i^ntiments with 
ih^ power of expressing them; and he that has 
^wuce ftccumPjl^t^ learning, is next tp coxisider, ho^ 
he shall mP^t widely diffuse x^l4 loo^ agrees^ly im- 
part it* 

A ready man i« macl« by qpnversation. He that 
fairies himi^lf among his manufcripts, <' besprent,'' 
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as Pope expresses it, *' with learned dust/* and wears 
out his days and nights in perpetual research and so- 
litary meditation, is too apt to lose in his elocution 
what he adds to his wisdom; and when he comes 
into the world, to appear overloaded with his own no- 
tions, like a man armed with weapons which he can- 
not wield. He has no facility of inculcating his spe-* 
culations, of adapting himself to the various degrees 
of intellect which the accidents of conversation will 
present ; but will talk to most unintelligibly, and to 
all unpleasantly. 

I was once present at the lectures of a pfrofound 
philosopher, a man really skilled in the science 
which he professed, who having occasion to explain 
the terms apacum and pelhiddnntf told us, after some 
hesitation, that opacum was, as one might say, opahtj 
and that pellucidum signified pellucid. Such was 
the dexterity with which this learned reader facili- 
tated to his auditors the intricacies of science ; and 
so true is it, that a man may know what be cannot 
teach. 

Boerhaave complains, that the writers who have 
treated of chemistry before him, are useless to the 
greater part of students, because they pre-suppose 
their readers to have such degrees of skill as are not 
often to be found. Into the same error are all men 
apt to fall^ who have familiarized any subject to 
themselves in solitude: they discourse, as if they 
thought evei'y other man had been employed in the 
same inquiries; and expect that short hints and ob^- 
scure ^illusions will produce in others the same train 
of ideas which they excite in themselves. 

Nor is this the only inconvenience which the man 
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of study suffers from a recluse life. When he meets 
with an opinion that pleases him, he catches it up 
with eagerness ; looks only after such arguments as 
tend to his confirmation ; or spares himself the trou- 
ble of discussion, and adopts it with very little proof; 
indulges it long without suspicion, and in time unites 
it to the general body of his knowledge, and treasures 
it up among incontestable truths : but when he comes 
into the world among men who, arguing upon dissi- 
milar, principles, have been led to different conclu- 
sions, and being placed in various situations, view the 
same object on many sides ; he finds his darling posi- 
tion attacked, and himself in no condition to defend 
it : having thought always in one train, he is in the 
state of a man who having fenced always with the 
same master, is perplexed and amazed by a new pos- 
ture of his antagonist; he is entangled in unexpected 
difficulties, he is harassed by sudden objections, he is 
unprovided with solutions or replies, his surjurise im- 
pedes his natural powers of reasoning, his thoughts 
are scattered and confounded, and he gratifies the 
pride of airy petulance with an easy victory. 

It is difficult to imagine, with what obstinacy truths 
which one mind perceives almost by intuition, will 
be rejected by another ; and how many artifices must 
be practised, to procure admission for the most evi- 
dent propositions into understandings frighted by their 
novelty, or hardened against them by accidental pre- 
judice ; it can scarcely be conceived, how frequently, 
in these extemporaneous controversies, the dull will 
be subtle, and the acute absurd ; how often stupidity 
will elude the force of argument, by involving itself in 
itB own glopm ; and mistaken ingei^uity will weave 
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artftil (aMaitWB, which reason can scarody §md moans 
to disentang'le. 

In these encounters the learning of the vednse nsii« 
ally fails him : nothing hot Umg habit and ireqntiit 
experiments can confer the power of changing a po» 
sition into varioos formst presenting it in difierent 
points of view, connecting it with known and grant- 
ed truths, fortifying it with intelligible arguments, 
and illustrating it by apt similitudes ; and he, there- 
fore, that has collected his knowledge in solitude, 
must learn its application by mixing with mankind. 
But while the rarious opportunities of conversation 
invite us to try every mode of arg^umeat, and every 
art of recommending our sentiments, we are frequently 
betrayed to the use of sneh as are not in themselvas 
strictly defensible : a man heated in talk, and eager ef 
victory, takes advantage of the mistakes or ignoranoe 
ef his adversary, lays hold of concessions to which he 
knows he has no right, and urges proofrlikely to pre- 
vail in his opponent, though he knows himself that 
they have no force : thus the severity of reason is re- 
laxed, many topics are accumulated, but without 
just arrangement or distinction ; we leam to satisfy 
imrselves with such ratiocinati(m as silences others ; 
and seld<mi recal to a close examination, that discourse 
which has gratified our vanity with vict<Nry and ap- 
niause* 

Some caution, therefore, must be used lest copious* 
nesB and ftcility be made less valuaUe by inaccuracy 
and c<m(uMon. To Ihc tlK thoughts by writing, and 
rabject them to fre^piait examinations and reviews, 
is tile best method of enalUiig the mind to detect its 
own sophisms, and keep it on gaud agiiaat the 
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jallacies which it practises on others : in conversation 
we naturally diffuse our thoughts, and in writing* we 
contract them ; method is the excellence of writing, 
and unconstraint the grace of conversation. 

To ready write, and converse in due proportions, is, 
therefore, the business of a man of letters. For all 
these there is not often equal opportunity ; excellence, 
therefore, is not often attainable ; and most men fail 
in one or other of the ends proposed, and are full 
without readiness, or ready without exactness. Some 
deficiency must be forgiven all, because all are men ; 
and more must be allowed to pass uncensured in the 
glreoter part of the world, because ncme can confer 
upon himself abiliti«Sy and few have the choice of si^ 
tnatioiis proper for the improvement of those which 
nature has bestowed : it is, however, reasondble, to 
have perf^Htm in oar eye ; that we may always ad« 
vance towards it, though we know it never can be 
reached. 
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Cun^ talMu animum ceruoris wmd Aoiie<ft.— -hor. 

Bold be the critic, zealous to his truBt, 
Like the firm judge inexorably just* 

TO THE ADVENTURER. 

SIR, 

In the papers of criticism which you have given 
to the public, I have remarked a spirit of candour 
, and love of truth, equally remote from bigotry and 
captiousness ; a just ditstribntion of praise amongst 
the ancients and the moderns ; a sober deference to 
reputation long established, without a blind adoration 
of antiquity ; and a willingness to favour later per- 
formances, without a light or puerile fondness for no- 
velty. 

I shall, therefore, venture to lay before you, such 
observations as have risen to my mind in the consider- 
ation of Virg^Ks pastorals, without any inquiry how 
fer my sentiments deviate from established rules or 
common opinions. 

If we survey the ten pastorals in a general view, 
it will be found that Virgil can derive from them 
very little claim to the praise of an inventor. To 
search into the antiquity of this kind of poetry, is not 
my present purpose ; that it has long subsisted in the 
^&^f the Sacred Writings sufficiently inform us; and 
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we may conjecture, with great probability, that it 
was aometimes the devotion, and sometimes the en- 
terfaiumcint of the first generations of mankind. The- 
ocritus united elegance with simplicity 3 and taught 
his shepherds to sing with so much ease and harmony, 
that his countrymen, despairing to excel, forbore to 
imitate him ; and the Greeks, however vain or ambi- 
tious, left him in quiet possession of the garlands 
which the wood-nymphs had bestowed upon him. 

Virgil, however, taking advantage of another lan- 
guage, ventured to copy or to rival the Sicilian bard : 
he 1ms written with greater splendor of diction, and 
elevation ci sentiment : but as the magnificence of his 
performances was more, the aimplidty was less } aiid/ 
perhaptsi, where he excels Theocritus, he sometime 
obtains hb superiority by deviating frokn the pastoraf 
character, and performing what Theomtus never at- 
tempted. 

Yet, though I would willingly pay to Theooritn^ 
the honour which is always due to an' original an-* 
thor, I am far from intending to depreciate Virg^^;' 
of whom Horace justly declares, that the rtiral mioses 
have apprq)riated to him their elegance and swefe#^ 
ness, and who, as he copied Theocritus in ^ his d^ 
sigfn, has resembled him likewise in his success; for,- 
if we except Calphumius, an obscure authw of the 
lower ages, I know not that a single pastoral wM 
written after him by any poet, till the revival of liteM 
rature. - ' 

But though his general merit has been univershllji 
acknowledged, I am fer from ihinkingUn ihe pro-i 
ductions of his rural Thalia equally excellent : thire 
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iBf kideedf in ail his jMaitorak a fitrain of veiisi6otttia» 
wych it is Tain to sMk in any other poet : iMt if wcr 
e»a^ the first and the tendi, thejr seem liable didler 
n^faolly or in part to conu\dirfAAe ^kgei^ini. 

Tlie second, tiioogh we dimilA forg^ the great 
charge agaitist it, whsdi I am afraid can never be fe- 
futed, inight, I think, hav^ perished, "without any di* 
asinntion of the pcoise «ef its aaitbor ; for I know net 
that it contains one affscttng senttmeiit #r ^easing 
deaoriptiony or one passage that rtrtkes tlm imagina- 
li to tDramdoens the passions. 

33iatihh!td contains a^entest hetwisen tiM^efAerdi^, 
b^igitn miA a qwrwi ctf which sane partieiAars might 
imU be apanedv catviadr an with jjnigfc tii na s s and 
a lqgMieB » and terarinated at last in a ftemeiHsition^ 
btttt mue\f9 whetfiar ^le inveetiTes with 9i4iich they 
attadk eadi diier he Wijie or fidse, Idbey am too nmdb 
degraded from the dignity of pastoral innoeeyoe'; 
and ittsteMl of vcfaiciii^'tfaat ik&f ar&boAvicftoHaus, 
lahoiddnHt hare grieioed cniUd lihey have Ibeen 4b0ih 
defaMad. 

The pMm to PoUio is» indeed, of anoflier kind : 
itis^ed wMiima^^iaAianoespiendid as^f^ea^ng, 
and iir#le?atad withtgniBdeof of langpoage wartlqreif 
the ^Bfltiaf Aenmn poflfe; hiltlinmnisftisUetoveoon' 
qUe wyaslf fto the dispaoiportian iietwi^an 4he per- 
immmmmoA the aMcasion tdHtt vpnoHikced H: that 
the jgnklaa age Aanid Mdnm fbecanse Psflio had a 
son, appears so wild a fiction, that I am ready to MS- 
PfCtt the 4fiMtiof hnring aniMon, "for aoiiia «idle^f^ 
PM^ ^wiutl lw^taak(thia«ppai«m0lyiof *f^^ 
tht(|iQbbo« 



kk. 



The fifth centaiBft a oel^brittiM t»f Diq^mg, 'vrhidi 
teii ftlood to an succeeding ag^ w Ae Model of )mm- 
totd ieAtgits. To deny prme to a ^rfmnanoe ^i^nIi 
iN> Mtoy thbCutands ha^e laAxmrad to imitate, would 
be to judge with too little defemc^ for the o^mkm 
dt'mwolkitiA: jret whoever ahaM read it with ^mpar- 
ttality, will find thaft iiiort of the images arecf th^- 
HiythofcigiiclLl ldnd> «ttd, therefaire, easfHy wvented*; 
iMA thitt tbere are few aeatkMntB <tf rtSioMil prMfe 
"or nflfttri!^ tMicftitfittiM. 

In ttie IKl^tfus he wg^n risn to^thie 4^;«i4^ >»f 
ph90id|^6 iMettthits^iilft afid berok ft^ty. The^naA- 
Vbvaiib yturm % '^nAtieHtlf hw a t i ftd ? bfftsfMeHlfe 
compliment paid to Chsdfhtt fijBM llife trMiai^iaii %o 
his own time, the fiction of Silenus seems injudicious; 
nor has any suffioiaiit MMen yiot been iiwrmd^ia jus- 
tify his choice of Idrase 4bMes tlMt make fftemibject 
of the song. 

The seventh exhibits another contest of the tune- 
ful shepheitis: and, surely, it is not without some 
reproach to his inventive power, that of ten pasto- 
rals Virgil has written two qpon tlie same plan. One 
of the shepherds now ^gains an aoknawledged vic- 
t(Nry, but Mrithout aay appaneart .aupttiwi^^ and the 
reader, when he sees the prise adjudged, is >not able 
to discover how it was deserved. 

X)ir <^ eighih pastoni, so little is prsfevty ^the 
-WilA «f V4i^, that he has oio slantn to ottier pmose 
^oir'bhlttie than that of ^a trantflatsr. ' 

<Of "diaiiiiidi, 4t is seaMB posriMe to^disocnrer the 
4MLfpk w 'Uaiimayi 4t 4s wid,'4^flnow n<tt upon 
what authority, to have been compined from 4aiigr 
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meats of other poems ; and exoept a few . linei in 
whichvthe author touches upon his own misfortunes, 
there is. nothing that seems appropriated to any time 
or place, or of which any other use can be disco- 
vert thaii to fill up the poem. 

The first and the tenth pastorals, whatever be de- 
termined of the rest;, are sufficient to place their 
author above the reach of rivalry. The complaint of 
Gallus disappointed in his love, is full of. such senti- 
ments as disappointed love naturally produces; his 
wishes are wild, his resentment is tender, and his 
purposes are inconstant. In the genuine language of 
despair^ he so<Mhs. himself a while with the pity that 
diaU be paid him after his death : 



-^Tamen omUabitU^ Arcades^ inquietf 



MontSms kmc vesirii: aoH canktre periti 

Arcades, O mUd turn quam moUiUr os9a quiescant^ 

Vestra meos Qlim si Jistula dicat amores / 



Yes, O Arcadkn swains. 



Ye best artifioers of soothing strains ! 

Tune your soft reeds, and teach your rocks my woes', 

So shall my shade in sweeter rest repose. 

Othat your birth and business had been. mine ; 

To feed the flock, and prune the spreading .TiQe.-<-WAitToii. 

/ 

J * ■ ' 

Discontented with his present ccmdiitionr i^nd de- 
sirous to be any thing but what he is^ he wii^s hinv- 
self one of the sh^f^erds. He then -catches the. idea 
of rural tranquillity; but soon discovers how much 
happier he should b^; in thei9e happy r^gpiansiy . w^th 
Lycoris at his side : 



• : . » 



■*""**" '-*■• *-* '-i*.;^ *••' 



b-\ r.' . — V- - — • — -p . 



«■ -«. ;p ■ _ 



Hie gili(HfonU9j fde moUia fra^Oy Jj^f^cnt 
Hie Tuttmih; kic ipm> (ecfani conMUtntrmr #9^ 
Nunc iruanus amor dmri me Mt^riU in omiM; 
Tela inUr medi^ fttfHf (^li^ftr^fB hU^UmI^ iwitea. 
Tu proGid « patria (nMG fit mHi crfd^frt) Utnimm' 
AlpinaSf ah dwa, mvie$^ tffi'igorM Rheni 
Me nne «o2t| videa, AhUne frigora Isdant ! 
Ah tibi fM (tfiUTAf glaeiei $ectli a9piti% pl&iUat! 

Here cooling fouotfuos roll ihrp^ fl9wVy ^M^^fify 

Here woods, Lycoris^ lift th^r ver4llDt h^^ j 

Here could I we^r mf c^^reless life KWfiy, 

And in thy arms insensibly decay* 

Instead of that, me frantic lore detains 

'Mid feea^ 9^94 dr^fvl 4artm #nd b^H^y vUw i 

While you— an4 can my ^id tjie tpl^ k^^Mt 

Far from your country, lonely vand*rin|( lefive 

Me, me your lover, barbarous fugitive ! 

9bA the rough Alpt wheie mows eternal shine, 

Aod joylosy ^iHMrdei? ^f the fmen Rhine. 

Ah ! m^Y no col4.«>r IHfPt my j to aiept maid. 

Nor pointed ice thy tender i^ W^ l^wrWAWfQV' 

% 

He then turns his thoughts on every side, in quest 
of something that may solace or amuse him : he pro- 
poses happiness to himaelf, first in one scene and then 
in another ; and at last finds that nothing w^l sa- 
tisfy : 

Jam TMyMtf llamadiyft44$ rurmfhnee carmina mthi* 
Ipnapiacent: ipaa rMrmm 4fono$dit$ 9yl90f 
Non iUum nostri pofffmt miUar^ Uihcrr^; 
Nee nfrigdaribuf mediifi HtbtumquMWb0tm$f 
Sciihonia^quc ntues hyemiB subeamm aquaut : 
Nee St, cum moriens aUa liber aret in uhno, 
:4Pthiejin^mir9mm.Wi»jmb adere Crniori^ 
Omnia vincil^ Sfsmv} ^ fuv eed^mu0 tmun* 
TOL. III. P 
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But now again no more the woodland maids, 
Nor pastoral songs delight — Farewell, ye shades- 
No toils of ours the cruel god ean change, 
Tho' lost in froasen deserts we should range; 
Tbo' we should drink where chilling Hebrus flows, 
Endure bleak winter blasts, and Thracian snows; 
Or on hot India's plains our flocks should feed, 
Where the parch'd elm declines his sickening head ; 
Beneath fierce glowing Cancer's fiery beams, 
Far from cool breezes and refreshing streams. 
Love over all maintains resistless sway. 
And let us love's all-conquering power obey. — warton. 



But notwithstanding* the excellence of the tenth 
pastoral, I cannot forbear to give the preference to 
the first, which is equally natural and more diver- 
sified. The complaint of the shepherd, who saw his 
old companion at ease in the shade, while himself was 
driving his little flock he knew not whither, is such 
as, with variation of circimistances, misery always 
utters at the sight of prosperity : 



ii 



Nos patri^fineSf Sf dulcia Unquimius arva ; 

Nos patriamfugimus: tUy Tiixprt^ lenkw in uwhra^ 

Formosam resonare doces AmaryUida si/lvas. 

We leave our country's bounds, our much lovM plains; 
We from our country fly, unhappy swains ! 
You, Tit'rus, in the groves at leisure laid, 
Teach Amaryllis' name to every shade. — warton. 



His account of the difficulties of his journey, gives 
a very tender image of pastoral distress : 
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En ipse capellas 



Protenus ager ago: hanc etiam vix, Tiiyrtj duco: 
Hie inter densas coryhg modo namqae gemeUogy 
Spem gregis, ah I Milice in ftuda conriixa reUquit, 

And io ! sad partner of the general care, 

Weary and faint I drive my goats afar ! 

While scarcely this my leading hand sustainSt 

Tir'd with the way, and recent from her pains; 

For 'mid yon tangled hazels as we past, 

On the bare flint her hapless twins she cast, 

The hopes and promise of ray ruin'd fold I — warton. 

The description of Yirgirs happiness in his little 
farm, combines almost all the' images of rural plea« 
tore J and he, therefore, that can read it with indif* 
fe^ence, has no sense of pastoral poetry : 

Foi-iunaU aeneXy ergo tua rura manebunt, 
Et tibi magna satis ; quamvis lapis omnia nudus. 
Limosoque palu^ obducat pascua juncOf 
Non insueta gravis tentabunl pabulafalas^ 
Nee mdtd vicini pecoris corUagia ladent. 
Fortunate senex^ his inter flumina notay 
Etfontes sacroSy frigus captabis opacum, 
Hinc tibiy qua semper vicino ab limite sepes^ 
Hyblais apibusjlorem depaata stdicti, 
Sape levi somnum suadebit inire susurro, 
Hinc aU& sub rupe canet frondoLor ad auras ; 
Nee tamen interea raucay tua curay pabimbesy 
Nee gemere aena cessabit turhir ab ulmo, 

Happy old man ! then still thy farms restor'd, 
Enough for thee, shall bless thy frugal board. 
What tho' rough stones the naked soil o'erspread, 
Or marshy bulrush rear its wat'ry head, 

P 2 
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No foreifn food thy teenuDg ewes AaU fear. 
No touch contagtoos spread its iaflnenoe here* 
Happy old man ! here 'raid th* aocvitomM stveains 
And sacred springa, yott*U shim the scorching beama ; 
While from yon willow-fence, thy pastorals bound. 
The bees that suck their flow'ry stores around, 
Shall sweetly mingle, with the whispering boi^ghs. 
Their lulling murmurs, and inWle repose : 
While from steep rocks the proner^s song is heard; 
Nor the soft-cooing dove, thy (kir'rite biidy 
Mean while shall cease to breathe her melting straio. 
Nor turdes from th' aerial elm to 'plain. — wabton. 

• 

It may be obtienred, Iftat tiieie two poems were 
produced by events that really happeB6d$ and may, 
tfaereforej be of nae. te pra?e» tibat we can always feel 
more than we ean imagine^ and tint tke most artfut 
fiction must give way to truth. 

I am, Sir, 
Year Iramble tervaiit, 

StJBIUO. 
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^p?"^p 



Du/ciftfe f!niii^nw^U4^ ^^f^^ 



Ail4 witk sweet fi^felty yofr mu) dtttip. 

It is often clutrged ufMm writers, tkat with all their 
pretenskms to genins and discoveries, they do little 
more than copy one another ; and that compositions 
obtmded upon the world with the pomp of novelty, 
c<mtain only tedioos repetitions of common aenti* 
ments, or at best ^[hibit a transposition of known 
images, and give a new ajqsearance to truth only by 
tome slight diffaienee of drete and decoration. 

The allegation of resemMance between authors, is 
indisputably true; but the charge of plagiarisn<» 
which is ndsed upon it, is not to be allowed with 
equal readiness. A coincidence of sentiment may 
easily hi^pen without any communication, since there 
are many occasions in which all reasonable men 
will nearly think alike. Writers of all ages have 
had the same sentiments, because Aey have in all 
ages had the same objects of speculation ; the in- 
terests and pasiftons, the virtues and vices of man- 
kind, have been divernfied in different times, only 
by unessential and casual varieties: and we must, 
therefore, expect in the wcnrks of all those who at- 
tend io deioribe them, su^ a lik^ieai as we find in 
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the pictures of the same person drawn in different 
periods of his life. 

It is necessary, therefore, that before an author be 
charged with plagiarism, one of the most reproach- 
ful, though, perhaps, not the most atrocious of li- 
terary crimes, the subject on which he treats should 
be carefully considered. We do not wonder, that 
historians, relating the same facts, agree in their 
narration; or that authors, delivering the elements 
of science, advance the same theorems, and lay 
down the same definitions: yet it is not wholly 
without use to mankiiid^. that books are multiplied, 
and that different authors lay out their labour^ on 
the same subject ; for there will always be some 
reason why one should on particular occasions, or 
to particular j>ersons, be preferable to another; 
some will be clear where others are obscure, some 
will please by their style and others by their me- 
thod, some by th^ir embellishmentsr i^nd otl^ers ,by 
their simplicity^ som^ by. . cloi^enes^ . is^nd others; by 
diffusion. : , . 

.The same indulgence is to be sheviru .to the writers 
of morality: right apd.wjpong are immutable; and 
those, therefore, who . teach , us to distinguisl^ theni, 
if they all teach us right, must agree with on^e an- 
other. The relations of social lifpt and the duties 
i resulting from them, m^st .be the same at all times 
and in all nations: some pcftty differences may be, 
indeed, produced by forms, of government or arbi^ 
trary customs; but thq general doctrine can receive 
no alteration. 

Yet it is not to , be. desired that mc^lity should 
be considered as. iater4icted to all future writ^i:^: 
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men will always be tempted to deviate from their 
duty, and will, therefore, always want a monitor to 
recall them ; and a new book often seizes the atten- 
tion of the public, without any other claim than 
that it is new. There is likewise in composition, 
as in other things, a perpetual vicissitude of fashion ; 
and truth is recommended at one time to regard, by 
appearances which at another would expose it to 
neglect; the author, therefore, who has judgment to 
discern the taste of his contemporaries, and skill to 
gratify it, will have always an opportunity to deserve 
well of mankind, by conveying instruction to them 
in a grateful vehicle. 

There are likewise many modes of composition, 
by which a moralist may deserve the name of an 
original writer : he may familiarize his system by 
dialogues after the manner of the ancients, or sub- 
tilize it into a series of syllogistic arguments: he 
may enforce his doctrine by seriousness and solem* 
nity, or enliven it by sprightliness and gaiety; he 
may deliver his sentiments in naked precepts, or 
illustrate them by historical examples ; he may de- 
tain the studious by the artful concatenation of a con- 
tinued discourse, or relieve the busy by short stric- 
tures, and unconnected essays. 

To excel in any of these forms of writing, will re- 
quire a particular cultivation of the genius; whoever 
can attain to excellence, will )j^ certain to engage a 
set of readers, whom no other method would have 
equally allured; and he that communicates truth 
with success, must be numbered among the first be- 
nefactors to mankind. 



d 
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Tlie «Mft€ oblsefvation mny be extended like^iM 
to the pks^otis t their influence is nnifbitny and their 
effects nearly the sattie in every human breast : 
al tnan loves atid bates, desires and avoids, exactly 
like his neighbour; resentment and ambition, ava- 
rice and indolence, discover themselves by the same 
syn^ptoms, in minds distant a thousand years from one 
ithother* 

Nothing, therefore, can be more unjust, than to 
<iharge an author with plagiarism, merely because he 
aligns to every cause its natural effect ; and makes 
his 'pe^sonag^ act, as others in like circumstances 
have alvirays done* There are conceptions in which 
all ttien will agt-ee, though each derives them from 
hiii 6wn observati6ti : Who^vetr has been in lt>ve, 
will tisprts^fit a Itiv^ impatient of etery idea that 
iilbfnipts hi^ nteditittibnii bh his itoistMtt, retiring 
to shad^ and solft&de, that he May mvtae Without 
d{Miii*bahbe on his apprtAchittg happiness, of aM>^ 
editing himself with some friend that Hatters his pas- 
sion, and talking Itway the houi^ of absence updii 
hik darting subjebt. Whoever has beeh so ntthappy 
as to have fblt the miiieries tyf iMigMcotitittited hatred, 
vi^ill, ikrithout any assirtance ftt>m ancient vt)kime», 
be able to relate how the (Missiohil are kept in perpe- 
tual agitation, by the recbllection of injury and me- 
ditations of revenge ; how the Uooil boik at the 
name of the etiemy, und life is woln avTay in tm- 
trivantceij of ntiisdiief. 

Every other passion fa felike sitiiple and limits, if 
it be considered only with tfegard to the htWBit which 
it inhabits; the anatomy of the mmi, Us thlEit Of 
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the body, must perpetually exhibit the same ap* 
pearances; and though by the 'continued indurtry of 
mccessive inquirers, new movements will be from 
time to time discoTered, they can affect only the 
minuter parts, and are commonly of more curiosity 
than importance. 

It will now be natural to inquire^ by what arts are 
the writers of the present and future ages to attract 
the notice and favour of mankind. They are to 
olMerve the alterations which time is always making 
in the modes of life, that they may gratify every 
g^ieration with a picture of themselves. Thus 
love is uniform, but courtship is perpetually va- 
rying : the difierent arts of gallantry, which beauty 
has inspired, would of themselves be sufficient td 
fill a volume; sometimes balls and serenades, some* 
times tournaments and adventures, have been em* 
ployed to melt the hearts of ladies, who in another 
century have been sensible of scarce any other merit 
than that of riches, and listened only to jointures 
and pin-money. Thus the ambitious man has at 
all times been eager of wealth and power; but 
these hopes have been gratified in some countries 
by supplicating the people, and in others by flat- 
tering the prince: honour in some states has been 
only the reward of military achievements, in others 
it has been gained by noisy turtmleiice and popular 
clamours. Avarice has worn a different form, as 
she actifitted the usurer of Rome, atid the stock- 
jobber of England; and idleness itself, how little 
soever inclined to the trouble of inyention, has 
been furted from tittie to time to change its amuse* 
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inents^ and contrive different methods of rearing 
out the day. 

Here then is the fiind, from which those who 
study mankind may fill their compositions with an 
inexhaustibly variety of images and allusions : and he 
must be confessed to look with little attention upon 
scenes thus perpetually changing, who cannot catch 
some of the figures before they are made vulgar by 
reiterated descriptions. 

It has been discovered by Sir Isaac Newton, that 
the distinct and primogenial colours are only seven; 
but every eye can witness, that from various mix- 
tures, in various proportions, infinite diversifica- 
tions of tints may be produced. In like manner, 
the passions of the mind, which put the world in 
motion, and produce all the bustle and eagerness of 
the busy crowds that swarm upon the earth; the 
passions, from whence arise all the pleasures and 
pains that we see and hear of, if we analyze the 
mind of man, are very few; but those few agitated 
and combined, as external causes shall happen to ope- 
rate, and modified by prevailing opinions and acci- 
dental caprices, make such frequent alterations on the 
surface of life, that the show, while we are busied in 
delineating it, vanishes from the view, and a new set 
of objects succeed, doomed to the same shortness of 
duration with the former : thus curiosity may always 
find employment, and the busy part of mankind will 
furnish the contemplative with the materials of spe- 
culation to the end of time. 

The complaint, therefore, that all topics are 
pre-occupied, is nothing more than the murmur of 
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ig^iorance or idleness, by which some discourage others 
and some themselves; the mutability of mankind will 
always furnish writers with new images, and the 
luxuriance of fancy may always embellish them with 
new decorations. 
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Magnis tamen excidit amis, — ovid. 



But ia the glorious enterprise he dy'd. — addison. 

It has always been thc; practice of mankind, to judge 
of actions by the evept. The same attempts, con* 
ducted in the same manner, but terminated by different 
success, produce different judgments : they who at- 
t;tin lhei4- wishes, never want celebrators of their wis- 
dom and their virtue; and they that miscarry, are 
quickly discovered to have been defective not only in 
luentul but in moral qualities. The world will never 
be long without some good reason to hate the un* 
happy: their real faults are immediately detected ; 
and if those are not sufficient to sink them into in- 
&my, an additional weight of calumny will be super- 
added ; he that fails in his endeavours after wealth or 
power, will not long retain either honesty or courage. 
This species of injustice has so long prevailed in 
miiver/sal practice^ that it seems likewise to have in- 

4 
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fected speculation : so few minds are aUe to separate 
the ideas of greatness and prosperity, that even Sir 
William Temple has determined, *♦ that he who can 
<< deserve the name of a hero, must not only be vir- 
" tuous but fortunate." 

By this unreasonable distribution of praise and 
blame, none have suffered oftener than projectors, 
whose rapidity of imagination and vastness of de- 
sign raise such envy in their fellow-mortals, that 
every eye watches for their fall, and every heart 
exults at their distresses : yet even a projector may 
gain favour by success ; and the tongue that was pre- 
pared to. hiss, then endeavours to excel others in 
loudness of applause. 

When Coriolanus, in Shakespeare, deserted to Au- 
fidius, the Volscian servants at first insulted him, 
even while he stood under the protection of the 
household gods ; but when they saw that the project 
took effect, and the stranger was seated at the head 
of the table, one of them very judiciously observes, 
^ that he always thought there was more in him than 
** he could think/' 

Machiavel has justly animadverted on the dif* 
ferent notice taken by all succeeding times of the 
two great projectors Catiline and Geesar. Both 
formed the same project, and intended to raise 
themselves to power, by subverting the common^ 
wealth; they pursued their design, perhaps, with 
equal abilities, and with equal virtue ; but Catiline 
perished in the field, and Cffisar returned from Phar^ 
«alia with unlimited authority : and from that time, 
every monarch of the earth kas thought himself 
honoured by a comparison with Ceesar ; and Cati- 
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Kne has been never mentioned, but that bis name 
might be applied to traitors and incendiaries. 

In an age more remote, Xerxes projected t^e con- 
quest of Greece, and brought down the power of Asia 
against it : but after the world had been filled with 
expectation and terror, his army was beaten, his fleet 
was destroyed, and Xerxes has been never mentioned 
Without contempt. 

A few years afterwards, Greece likewise had her 
turn of gplving birth to a projector; who invading 
Asia with a small army, went forwaid in search of 
adventures, ibumI by his escape from one danger, 
gained only more rashness to rush into another: he 
stormed city after city, over-ran kingdom irfter kiag^ 
dom, fought battles only for barren victory, »nd sn^ 
vaded natioos only that he might maike his way 
through them to new invasions : but having been for-^ 
tunate in the execution of his projects, he ^ed vnth 
^ name of Alexander die Great. 

These are, indeed, events of ancient times; but 
ktuaaan nature is always the same, and every agi» 
will afford us instances of public censures influ- 
enced by events. Hie great business of the middle 
G^thnes, was the holy war; which undoubtedly 
was a wckke project, and was f<^ a long time prose^ 
Ctfted miHtk a spirit equal to that with which it hail 
bean contrived: but the ardour of the Einropea» 
heroes only hurried them to destracticm ; for a tong^ 
time Itey isould ncit gain the tenrltories for which 
they Attght, and, wlien at last gained, they couM 
not keep them: tl^ir expeditions, therefore, have 
been the feieoff cMT idleness and igpnorance, then* trtt- 
dttrstiwfing and their virtue have been equally viii* 
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fied, their conduct has been ridiculed, and their cause 
has been defamed. 

When Columbus had engaged king Ferdinand iu« 
the discovery of the other hemisphere, the sailors, 
with whom he embarked in the expedition, had so 
, little confidence in their commander,, that after 
having been long at sea. looking for coasts, which 
they exjiected never to find, they i-aised a general 
mutiny, and demanded to return. iUe. found means 
to sooth them into a perniil^sibn to continue .the 
mine course three days longer, and on the evening 
of the third, day descried land. Had ,the impa- 
tience of his crew denied him a few hours of the 
time requested, what bad been his fate biit to have 
come, back' with the infamy of a. vain projector,, 
who had betrayed the king's credulity to useless ex^^ 
peiices, and risked his life in seeking countries that 
had no existence? how would those that had re« 
jected his proposals, have triumphed in their acute- 
Hess? and when would his naine' have been no^en- 
tioned, but with the makers of potable gold and 
malleable glass ? 

..The last royal projectors . with whom the world 
has been troubled, were Chaflds of Sweden a,nd the 
Czar of Muscovy. Charles, if any judgment may 
be formed of his designs by his measures and hi& 
inquiries, had purposed first to dethrone the Czar, 
then to lead his army through pathless deserts into 
China, thence to make his way by the sword through 
the whole circuit of Asia, and by the conquest of 
Turkey to unite Swed^ with his new dominions : but 
this mighty project was crushed at Pultowa; and 
Charles has since been considered as a m^^tm^n by* 
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those powers, who sent their ambassadors to solicit his 
friendship^ and their generals *^ to learn under him 
"the art of war." 

The Czar found employment safficient in his 
own dominions, and amused himself in digging 
canals, and building cities; murdering his: subjects 
with insufferable fatigues, and transplanting nations 
from one comer of his dominions to another, without 
regretting the thousands that perished on the way: 
but he attained his end, he made his people formida^ 
Ue, and is numbered by fame among the demi-^ 
gtds. -' 

I am far from intending to vindicate the sanguinai^ 
projects of heroes and conquerors, and would -^i$& 
rather to diminish the reputation of their success^, 
than the infamy of their miscarriages : for I carinot 
conceive, why he t^hathas burnt cities, wasted nations; 
and filled the world with horror and desolation, 
should be more kindly^ regarded by mankind, than he 
that died in the rudiments of wickedness; why he 
that accomplished mischief should be glorious, and 
he that only endeavoured it should be critninal. - 1 
would wish Cffisar and Catiline, Xerxes and Alexaii- 
der, Charles and Peter, huddled together in obscurity 
or detestation. 

But there is another species of projectors, to whom 
I would willingly conciliate mankind ; whose ends are 
general^ laudable, and whose labours are innocent ; 
who are searching out new powers of nature, or con- 
triving new works of art ; but who are yet persecuted 
with incessant obloquy^ and whom liie universal oon^ 
tempt with which they are treated, often debars from 
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that iniccess which their indiistry woold obtain, if it 
were permitted to act without oppofition. 

They who find themselves inclined to censure new 
undertakings, only because they are new, should con- 
sider, that the folly of {nw^tion is very seldom the 
folly of a fool ; it is commonly the ebullition of a 
capacious muid, crowded with variety of knowledge, 
and heated with intenseae» of thought; it proceeds 
often from the consciousDess of unoonmion powers, 
from the confidence of those, who having already 
done much, are easily persuaded that they can do 
more. When Rowley had completed the orrery, he 
atti^ptedthe perpetual motion ; when Boyle had ex- 
hausted the secrets of vulgar chemistry, he turned 
his thoughts to the work of transmutation. 

A jj^QJector generally unites those qualities wkidi 
have the hiretii claim to veneration, extent of knew* 
ledget and greatness of design; it was said of Gati^ 
line» ^' imm^derata, infearadibilia, nimis adta semper 
** ciqfkiehat."* Prcgectors of aU kinds agree in their 
intelleots, thou§^ they differ in tbeilr mohib $ they all 
fail by attempting Idlings beyond their powo*, by de«> 
spiting wj^rsir attain»ents»and«8piriiig t^ perform- 
aniqes,. to whidh, perfaaps» nature lios m* proper^ 
tioned the force of man : when they fail, thenefcre, 
they iadU not by iidlenefis or timidity, but by nudi ad- 
ventHM and fimitless diligence. 

That the »att€»ipte 4if ench men wiU often misr 
cauary^ we i«yay reaaombly expect; yet from Moh 
men, jumI sMoh only, ^a« we to hope for the ctdtiva^ 
tion of those pants m£ natose which lie 7«t waste, 
aAd jkhe anventiiin cf lliose arts which are yet 

1 
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wanting to the felicity of life. If they are, therefore, 
universally discouraged, art and discovery can make 
no advances. Whatever is attempted witfaoat previ- 
ous certainty of success, may be considered as a pro- 
ject, and amongst narrow minds may, therefore, ex- 
pose its author to censure and contempt ; and if the 
liberty of laughing be once indulged, every man will 
laugh at what he does not understand, every project 
will be considered as madness, and every grekl or new 
design will be censured as a project. Men, unaccus^ 
tomed to reason and researches, think every enterprise ' 
impracticable^ which is extended beyond conmion ef- 
fects, or comprises many intermediate operations. 
Many that presume to laugh at projectors, woflld con- 
sider a flight tfaroi^k the air in« winged chanot^and 
ihe movement of a mighty engine. by the steam of 
^mter, as equally the drettB# of m^chainic liin^cy ; 
and would bear, with equal aiegligence, of the imioil 
of theThamta tnd Severn by4 cana^ and the schemo 
of AIbaq«erqiie, the viceroy of the Indies, who in the 
0tge of hislility had contrived to nafco Egypt or bar^ 
rem destii; by turning the Nile hitb the Red 8ei. 

ThoBit who have attempted nsach, have seldom 
iSufed to perlorm more than thtMe who never deviaito 
fron tba eoounon roadb of action: many valuabfe 
prejj^antiOBS' of chemistry are soppoKd to have risen 
from unsuccessful inquiries after ike grand elixir r it 
lit' therefore, jvsl to enooongt these who endeavour 
to ea^ge the power of art, since tfaej often succeed 
fat^dnd dcpectatioa ; and when they fiifl, may sca»' 
tioMolKoe&t ike world even by tfaek^ wsenrria^ 

VOL. III. a 
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Quid tarn dextro pede concipis, ut te 
ConMiuB non pmrnUtd v(Aique peracU ?---juv. 

What 10 the conduct of our life appears 

So well desigoM, so luckily begun, 

Boty when we have our wish, we wish undone. — drtdbn. 

TO THE ADVENTURER. 

SIB, 

I HAVE been for many years a trader in London. 
My beginning was narrow, and my stock small ; I 
was, therefore, a long time brow-beaten and despised 
by those, who having more money thought they had 
more merit than myself. I did not, however, suffer 
my resentment to instigate me to any mean arts of sup* 
plantation, nor my eagerness of riches to betray me to 
any indirect methods of gain ; I pursued my busi* 
ness with incessant assiduity, supported by the hope 
of being one day richer than^ those, who contemned 
me ; and Imd, upon every annual review of my. books, 
the satisfection of finding my fortune increased be« 
yond my expectation. 

In a few years my industry and probity were ful- 
ly recompensed, my wealth was really great, and my 
rqmtation . for wealth istill greater. I had large 
warehouses aK>wded with goods, and consideraUe 
rams in the puUic funds ; I was caressed upcm the 
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Exchange by the most eminent merchants ; became 
the oracle of the conunon icouncil ; was solicited' to 
engage in all commercial undertakings; was flatter- 
ed with the hopes of becoming in a short time one of 
the directors of a wealthy company; and, to cotaiplete 
my mercantile honours, enjoyed the expensive happi. 
ness of fining for sheriff. 

Riches, you know, easily produce riches: when I 
had arrived to this degree of wealth, I had no longer 
any obstruction or opposition toiear ; new acquisitions 
were hourly brought within my reach, and I ccwiti- 
nued for some years longer to heap thousapds upon 
thousands. 

At last I tesolved to complete the circle of a ci^ 
tizen^s prosperity by the purchase of an estate in the 
country, and to close jnylife in retirement. : Froin 
the hour that this design entered my imagination, I 
found the iatigxies of my employment every day 
more oppressive, and persuaded myself that I wAft no 
longer equal to perpetbaL attention, and that my 
health would soon be destroyed by the torment and 
distraction of extensive bnsineaB. I could image to 
myself no happiness, but in vacant jollity, and unia- 
terrapted leisure ; nor entertaitt my fiiends vrith any 
topic, than the vexation and uncertainty of trade, 
and the happiness of rural privacy 4 . > 

But notwithstanding these declarations, I could 
not at once reconcile myself to the vthougbts of 
ceasing to get money ; and though I was every day 
inquiring for a purchase, I found some reason lor 
rejecting sdl-that were offered me ; and, indeed, had 
accumulated so many beauties and convenienoes in 
my idea of the spot, where I was finally to be 

q2 
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liappy^ tlmif periiapfi, the world might have been tra-^ 
Tilled over, witlioat disonrery of a place which would 
not kaye been defectixne in some particular. 

Thus I went on •still talking* of retirement, and 
still refasrng to retire; my friends began to laugh at 
m]f jd^ays, and I grew ashamed to trifle longer with 
my own inclinations; an estate was at length pur- 
diased> I transferred my stock to a prudent yornig 
flian who had married my daughter, weat down into 
liie country, and eotmumced lord of a spacious 
numor. * . •. 

Here for sotiietiiM I found happiness equal to my 
expectation. I reformed the old house according to 
the advice 4»fth^beit architects, I threw down the 
walls of the garden, and endosed it with palisades^ 
planted long avwues of trees, filled a green-house 
iritfa exotic plants, dug a new oanal, and threw the 
earth into the old nisat. 

The £iDle of then expensive ifoiprovementB brought 
in all the country to see the shewi r I entertained 
my visitors with ^eat Ubeiulity, kd them .round 
my gardens, shewed them my apairtmente, laid 
before themi |dans far nietr deeorattonb^ and was 
gratified by the wonder of some and the envy of 
oliieTt. 

I was envied; but how litde can ode mAn judge 
of ike condition of another ? The time was now 
coming in whidh affluence and splendour could no 
longer make me pleased with myself. I had built 
till the imagination of the architect was exhausted ; 
I had added one convenience to another, till I knew 
ttot what more to widi or to design ; I had laid out 
«y gardens, planted my park, and completed my 



water-works ; ai4r what now remaiii^d to he doxi^ ? 
what, but to. look up to turrets, of wiiich whd^ 
they were once raided I had no fiurther.us^ to inaigfi^ 
over apartments inhere time was tari^ishing.th^ pf^ 
niture, to stand by the cascade of whiqh l.,9CtapaiJ^ 
now perceived the sounds and to watch the growth 
of woods that nmgt give their shade to a distai^t ge- 
neration. 

In this gWomy inactivity, is every day heg^p 1^ 
ended : the happiness that J liave b^n sp long pro« 
curing is now at an endf beci^use it hw beep procured]^ 
I wan^r from roon^ jbp rpoqa t\ll I am weary ^f my* 
self; I ride out to a neighbouring kill in the centre 
of my estate, from whoice all my lands lie in pros* 
pect round me; I see nothing that I have not seep 
before, and return home disai^^ntedt thoi^^h I knew 
that I had nothing to expect. 

In pay haj^y days of business I had beea apcus- 
tomed to rise early in the morping; apd ^repiember 
the time when I grieved that the night came so soon 
upon me, and obliged me for i| few hqws tf^ ahpt out 
affluence and prosperity. I. now seldom see t)ie ri^ 
sing sun,, but to ** tell him/* witk the Ml^ luigely 
** how I hate his beami^/* I a^R^e firopi i^eep as to 
languor or imprisopment> nnd ha^e np.pn)p)oymept 
for tl^. fir^ hour but to eopyiderby wfa4 art I shall 
rid myp^f of the second. I pr^tr^ct fhe bre^&st 
^ long as I can, because when it is ^ndi^ I have no 
cidl for my attentiop, ti}}} cap with ^ome degree of 
decency jgrow, impatient for my dinger* ,^.I coul^ 
dipe aU ,mx Ufef: 1 should be happy; } ^tnoth^, 
caufie):a)qf)lHipgr;»bpt, because bul^ali^l 

Ibft ti^ie ,^<^2 «f)|De». whe^. I qin f»t no Ifvpgeri 
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and so ill does my constitution second my inclination, 
that I cannot bear strong liquors : seven hours must 
then be endured before I shall sup , but supper comes 
at last, the more welcome as it is in a short time suc- 
ceeded by sleep. 

Such, Mr. Adventurer, is the happiness, the ho^ 
of which seduced me from the duties and pleasures 
of a mercantile life. I shall be told by those who 
read my narrative, that there are many means of in- 
nocent amusement, and many schemes of useful em- 
plojrment, which I do not appear ever to have known, 
and that nature and art have provided pleasures, by 
which, without the drudgery of settled business, the 
active may be engaged, the solitary soothed, and the 
social entertained. 

These arts, Sir, I hdve tried. When first I took 
possession of my estate, in conformity to the taste of 
my neighboui^, I bought guns and nets, filled my 
kennel with dogs and tny stable with' horses ; but a 
little experi^ce shewed me, that these instruments 
of tural felicity would afford nle few gratifications. 
I never shot but to iniss the mark, and, to confess 
thd truth, K^ afraid of the fire of my own gun. 
I could diflcdv^r no iifusic in the cry of the dogs, 
nor could divest myself of pity fdr the animal 
^hose peacefur'add 'ihoffenisive life was sacrificed to 
our sport. I was n^t, indeed, always at leisure to 
reflect upon her danger: for n&y Hoi^, who bad 
been bred to the chaae, did not altrajrs regard my 
choice either of speed or wky, but leaped hedges and 
ditches' at hiJB own discretion,' a^d hurried me along 
with ^e dogii^* ttt the gfeat diversion of my brother 
spofitsmeli. His eagferta6»' df imr^iiit diite incited 
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him to swim a river ; and I had leisure to resolve in 
Ae water, that I would never hazard my life again 
for the destruction of a hare. 

* I then ordered books to be procured, and by the 
direction of the vicar had in a few weeks a closet 
elegantly furnished. You will, perhaps, be sur«* 
prised when I shall tell you, that when once I had 
ranged th0m according to their sizes, and piled them 
up in regular gradations, I had received all the plea^ 
rare which they could give me. I am not able to ex- 
cite in myself any curiosity after events which have 
been long passed^ and in which, lean, therefore, have 
no interest; I am utterly unconcerned to know 
whether TuUy or Demosthenes excelled in oratory, 
whether Hannibal lost Italy by his own negligence or 
the corruption of his countrymen. - 1 have no skill m 
controversial learning, nor can conceive why so many 
volumes should have been written upon questions^ 
which I have lived so long and so happily without 
understanding. I once resolved to go through the 
volumes relating to the office of justice of the peace, 
but found them so crabbed and intricate, that in less 
than a month I desisted in despair, and resolved to 
supply my deficiencies by paying a competent salary 
to a skilful clerk. 

I am naturally /inclined to hospitality, and for 
some time kept up a constant intercourse of visits 
with the neighbouring gentlemen : but though they 
are easily brought about me by better wine than they 
can find at any other house, I am not much re- 
lieved by their conversation ; they have no skill in 
commerce or the stocks, and I have no knowledge 
of the history of families or the factions of the 
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eduntry : so that when the first civilities we overt 
they usually talk to one anotiier, and I am left alow 
in the midst of the company. Though I caniiot 
drink myself, I am obliged to encourage thecir^* 
ktion of the glsm; their mirth grows more turbulent 
and obstr^ierotts ; and before their merriment ia at 
an end, I am sick with disgust, and, perhaps, ror 
praa4;lled with my sobriety^ or by some sly iasinna-* 
tiona iainilted as a cit. 

Such, Mr. Adventurer, is the life to which I am 
oondeuMied by a foriiah endeaTour to be happy by 
unttatioii ; soeh is the happiness to which I pleaaed 
nt^salfwiihai^Broaehingi and which I coHsidered .as 
ihb dUaf eiid of my cams and my labours. I toiltod 
year after year with cfaeerfulnos, in expectation of 
tlMi happy houi* in w^idh I might be idle ; tfaeprivi*. 
Itge of idleness is attained^ but has not br6ught 

k the Uessiftg of tranquillity. 
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•&tbjudicf. lU 4Uf — not. 



And of theirTma dii^tings find bo ead.— -fiavcm. 

• . ■ 

It faaa been sometimes asked by those, wbo 6ad the 
appearance of wisdom more easily attained 1;^ quM* 
tions tban sdutioiis» bow it comes to pass, diat th^ 
wtrld is divided by such difference of ^pinion ; and 
why men equally reasonable, and equally lorars of 
truthrdoAot always think in ths nne manner ? 

With regard to simple propositions, where the terfM 
are understood, and the whole rabject is oompmnMAd- 
ed al once, there is such an uniformity of sentimwt 
among all human beings, that for many ages, a very 
numerous set of notions wwe su[^poaed to be innatOf 
or neoesaarily eo-existenft with the faculty of reason: 
it being imagined, that uniyersal agreement could 
l^oeeed only from the invariable dictates ai the uni* 
▼ersal parent. 

In questions difiuse and compounded, fthii simija* 
rtty ef determination is no longer to be expected. 
M nur ArA sally into the intelleetual world, we all 
mareh together along one straight and open road: 
but as we pmceed further, and wider prospects open 
tia^ur view, ev^ry eye fines upon a differ^it acen^; 
ve .divide into various paths, Midf 9M we m (W re fo>rw 
ward, are still at a greater distaaoe fima eMb other- 
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As a question becomes more complicated and in- 
volved, and extends to a greater number of rela- 
tions, disagreement of opinion will always be multi- 
plied; not because we are irrational, but because we 
are finite beings, furnished with different kinds of 
knowledge, exerting different degrees of attention, 
one discovering consequences which escape another,^ 
none taking in all the concatenation of causes 
and effects, and most comprehending but a very 
small part, each comparing what he observes with a 
different criterion, and eadi referring it to a different 
parp6se. 

Where, then, is the wonder, that they who see 
only a small part should judge erroneously of the 
whole? or that they, who see different and dis- 
similar parts, should judge differently from each 
other ? 

Whatever has various respects, must have various 
appearances of good and evil, beauty or deformity } 
thus, the gardener tears up as a weed, the plant 
which the physician gathers as a medicine ; and ** a 

general,'' says Sir Kenelm Digby, ''will loc^with 

pleasure over a plain, as a fit place on which the 
** fete of empires might be decided in brittle, which 
'' the farmer will despise as bleak and barren, neither 
^^ fruitAU of pasturage, nor fit for tillage," 

Two men examining the same question proceed 
commonly like the physician and gardener in selecting 
herbs, or the farmer and hero looking on the plain ; 
they bring mindsimpressed with different notions, and 
direct their inquiries to different ends ; they form^ 
therefore, contrary conclusions, and each wonders at 
the other's absurdity. 
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We have less reason to be surprised or offended 
when we find others differ from us in opinion, because 
we very often differ from ourselves. 'How often we 
alter our minds, we do not always remark ; because 
the change is sometimes made imperceptibly and gra- 
dually, and the last conviction effaces all memory of 
the former : yet every man, accustomed from time to 
time to take a survey of his own notions, will by a 
slight retrospection be able to discover, that his mind 
has suffered many revolutions; but the same things 
have in the several parts of his life been condemn^ 
and approved, pursued and shunned: and that on 
many occasions, ^veh when his practice has been 
steady, his mind has been wavering, and he has per-* 
sisted in a scheme of actibn, rather because he feared 
the censure of inconstancy, than because hejras al- 
ways pleased with his own choice. 

Of the different faces shewn by the same objects 
as they are viewed on opposite sides, and of the dif- 
ferent inclinations which they must constantly raise 
in him that contemplates them, a more striking ex- 
ample cannot easilybe found thantwoGreekepigrain- 
matists will afford us in their accounts of huttian 
life, which I shall lay before the reader in English 
prose. 

Posidippiis, a comic poet, utters this confifi^int : 
** Through which of the paths of life is it eligible 
'^ to pass ? In public assemblies are debates and 
^' troublesome afiairs : domestic privacies are haunt- 
'^ ed with anxieties; in the country is labour; oh 
** the tea is terror : in a foreign land, he that has 
f' monc^y must live in fear, he that wants it must 
** pine in distre^; are you married? you arc trou- 
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^ bled with snspicions; are you single? you languish 
<f in solitude; children occasion toil, and a childless 
'f life is a state of destitution i the time of youth 

is a time of folly, and g^y hairs are loaded with 

infirmity. This choice only, therefore, can be 
^' made, either never to receive being, or inomediate* 
" ly to lose it.'* 

Such wd so gloomy is the prospect, which Posi* 
4ippus has laid before us. But we are not to ac- 
quiesce too hastily in his determination against the 
Talue of existence : for Metrodorus, a philosopher of 
Athens, has shewn, that life has pleasures as well as 
pains : and having exhibited the present state of man 
in brighter colours, draws with equal appearance of 
reason, a contrary conclusion. 

You may pass well through any of the paths of 

life. In public assemblies are honours and trans* 
'^ actions of wiedom ; in domestic privacy is still- 
'' ness «Bd quiet : in the country are the beauties of 
^nature; on the sea is the h<^ of gain; in a 
f^ foreign land, he that is rich is VBOured, he that is 

poor may ka^ his poverty seqret; are you married? 

you have a cheerful house } areyounngle? youar^ 
f unineumbered ; children are objects of affection; to 
** be without children is to be without care : the time 
,of youth is the time of vigour, and gray hairs are 

made veuerable by piety. It will, therefore, never 
^' be a wise man's choice, either not to obtain ^x^ 
<< istence, or to lose it; for everyjrtiite of life has its 
"/eUcity.'* 

In these epigrams are. included most of the 
^psL^rticns which have engaged the s^peculatjions of 
thaipquirersalikwhappineis; and ihwsk ^^y "^^ 
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not much assist our determinations, tli^y may, per- 
haps, equally promote our quiet, by shewing that no 
absolute determination ever can be formed. 

Whethel* ' a publicstation, or private life be de« 
sirable, has always been debated. We see here both 
the allurements and discouragements of civil em- 
ployments : on one side there is trouble, on the othftf 
honour ; the management of affairs is vexatious and 
difficult, but it is the only duty in which wisdom 
can be conspicuously displayed: it must then still be 
left to every man to choose either ease on glory ; nor 
can any general precept be given, since no man can 
be happy by the prescription of another. 

Thus, what is said of children by Posidippus, 
** that they are occasions of fatigue,'* and by Metros 
dorus, <^that they are objects of affection,*' is equally 
certain; but whether they will give most pain or 
pleasure, must depend on their future conduct bxA 
dispositimis, on many causes over which the parent 
can have little influence : there is, therefore, rooift 
for all the caprices of imagination, and desire mtOBl 
be proporticmed to tiie hope or fear that diall happen 
to predominate. 

Such is 'the uncertainty in which we are always 
likely to remain with regard to questions, whereiik 
we hate most interest, and which every day affords 
us fresh opportunity to examine : we may examine^ 
itideed^ but we never can decide, becausi^ our htol^ 
ties' are unequal to the subject : we see a little, and 
(0tfA an opinion; we see more, and diang^ it. 

'irhis inconstancy and unsteadiness, to which we 
teui* ao often find ourselves liable, ought certainly 
to teacli ns moderation and fbrbeattkiee towards 

4 
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those who cannot accommodate themselves to our 
sentiments: if they are deceived, we have no right 
to attribute their mistake to obstinacy or negligence, 
because we likewise have been mistaken ; we may, 
perhaps, again change our own opinion ; and what 
excuse shall we be able to find for aversion and ma- 
lignity conceived against him, whom we shall then 
find to have committed no fault, and who offended us 
only by refusing to follow us into error ? 

It may likewise contribute to soften that resent- 
ment which pride naturally raises against opposition, 
if we cpivsider, that he who differs from us, does not 
always contradict us; he has one view of an object, 
and we have another; each describes what he sees 
with * equal fidelity, and each regulates his steps by 
bis own eyes ; cme man, with Posidippus, looks on 
celibacy as .a state of gloomy solitude, without a 
pai'tner in joy or a comforter in sorrow ; the other 
considers it,^ with Afetrodoriis, as a state fne from 
incumbrances, - in which a man is at liberty to 
choose lus own grs^tifications, to remove from place t# 
place in quest of pleasure, and to think of nothing 
but merriment and diversion : full of these notions 
one hastens to choose a wife, and the other latighs at 
his rashness, or pities his ignorance ; yet it is possible 
,that each is right, but that each is right only for 
himself. 

life is not the object of science : we see a little^ 
very little ; and what is beyond we only can conjee* 
ture. If we inquire of those who have gone before 
us, we receive small satisfaction ; some have traTelled 
life without observation, and some willingly mislead 
us. The only thought, therefore, jon which w^ caa 
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repose with comfort, is that which presents to us th« 
care of Providence, whose eye takes in the whole of 
things, and under whose direction all inyoluntary 
errors will terminate in happiness. 
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"SMm^ ctirn nmd oecidU hreviM Uix^ 

N4ue edpcrpituo una ciornuCTida.— catullvs. 

Wtien ODce the short-tiv^d mortal dies, 
A night eternal seals his eyes.— addison. 

It may have been observed by every reader, that 
there are certain topics which never are eidiausted. 
Of some images and sentiments the mind of man may 
be said to be enamoured; it meets them, however 
often they occur, with the same ardour which a lover 
feels at the sight of his mistress, and parts from theni 
widi the same regret when they can no longer be 
enjoyed. 

Of this kind are many descriptions which the poets 
have transcribed from each other, and their successors 
win probably copy to the end of time; which vrill 
continue to engage, or, as the French term it, to 
flatter the imagination, as long as human nature shall 
remain the same* 

When a poet mentiona the spring, we know that 
the zej^yrs are about to whisper, that the gproveft 
are to recover their verdure, the linnets to warbte 
fiMTth their notes of love, and the flocks and herds 
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to frisk over vates painted with flowers : yet, who is 
there so insensible of the beauties of nature, so little 
delighted with the renoyation of the worlds as 
not to feel his heart bound at the mention of the 
spring ? 

When night overshadows a romantic sceneyall is 
stillness, silence, and quiet ; the ^poets of the grove 
cease their melody, the moon towers over the world 
in gentle majesty, men forget their labours and their 
cares, and every passion and pursuit is for a while 
sui^nded. All this we know already, yet we hear 
it repeated without weariness ; because such is gene-^ 
rally the life of man, that he is pleased to think on 
the time when he shall pause from a sense of his con- 
dition. 

When a poetical grove invites us to ita.Coverl, we 
know that we shall find what we kav^iMready seeii^ a 
limpid brook nmrmuring over pebbles, ft. bank idivtt^ 
sified with flowers, a green arch that dxclud^ the 
sun, and a natural grot shaded with mjfrtles ; yet who 
can forbear to enter the pleasing gjkxmw : to - «a(joy 
coolness and privacy, and gratify himself obM mmt 
by scenes with which nature has formed him U> be 
deligrhted? ; i 

Many moral sentiments likewise ,are so adapted td 
our state> that we find apfyrobation wheMNrer Iftisgr 
solicit it| and are seldom read vrithout exciting a 
gentle emotion in the mind : suck is the compaitsoli 
of the life of man with the duration id a flower, a 
thought which, perhaps,! every aatioik, has Jieard 
warbled in its own language, from the inspiretl f)oets 
of the Hebiews to •ur own times : yet this coiapaii* 
urn tnust always pleibmf because emery heart feab 
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its justness, and every hour confirms it by ex- 
ample. 

Suchy likewise, is the precept that directs us to 
use the present hour, and refer nothing to a distant 
time, which we are uncertain whether we shall reach : 
this every moralist may venture to inculcate, because 
it will always be approved, and because it is always 
forgotten. 

This rule is, indeed, every day enforced, by argu* 
ments more powerful than the dissertations of mora- 
lists: we see men pleasing themselves with future 
happiness, fixing a certain hour for the completion of 
their wishes, and perishing some at a greater and 
some at a less distance from the happy time ; all com- 
plaining of their disappointments, and lamenting that 
they had suffered the years which Heaven allowed 
them, to pass without improvement, and deferred the 
principal purpose of their lives to the time when life 
itself was to forsake them. 

It is not only uncertain, whether, through all the 
casualties and dangers which beset the life of man, 
we shall be able to reach the time appointed for hap- 
piness or wisdom; but it is likely, that whatever 
now hinders us' from doing that which our reason 
and conscience declare necessary to be done, will 
equally obstruct us in times to come. It is easy 
for the imagination, operating on things not yet 
existing, to please itself with scenes of unmingled 
felicity, or plan out courses of uniform virtue: but 
good and evil are in real life inseparably united; 
habits grow stronger by indulgence; and reason 
loses her dignity, in proportion as she has oftener 
yielded to temptation : *^ he that cannot live well 

VOL. in. R 
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^^ to-day,," says Martial, *^ will be less qualified to 
" live well to-morrow." 

Of the uncertainty of every humau geod, every 
human being seenus to be coavinoed ; yet this uncer- 
tainty is voluntarily increased by unnecessary delay, 
whether we respect external causes, or consider the 
nature of our own minds* He that now feels a de- 
sire to do right, and wishes to regulate his life ac- 
cording to his reason, is not sure that, at any future 
time assignable, he shall be able to rekindle the same 
ardour ; he that has now an opportunity offered him 
of breaking loose from vice and folly, cannot know, 
but that h^ shall hereafter be more entangled, and 
struggle for freedom without obtaining it. 

We are so unwilling to believe any thing to our 
awn disadvantage, that we vidll always imagine the 
perspicacity dl our judgment and the strength of our 
resolution more likely to increase than to grow leai by 
time ; and, therefore, conclude, that the will to pur- 
sue laudable purposes, will be always seconded by the 
power. 

But however we may be deceived in calculating 
the rtrength of our feculties, we cannot doubt the 
uncertainty of that life in which they must be em- 
ployed: we see every day the unexpected death of 
our friends and our enemies, we see newgraves hourly 
opened for men older and younger than ourselves, for 
the cautious and the careless, the dissolute and the 
temperate, for men who like us were providing to 
enjoy or improve hours now irreversibly cut olBT; we 
see all this, and yet, instead of living, let year g^de 
after year in preparations to live. 

Men are so frequently cut off in the midst of their 
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projections, that sudden death causes little ^notion 
in them that behold it, unless it be impressed upon 
the attention by uncommon circumstances* I, like 
every other man , have outlived multitudes, have seen 
ambition sink in its triumphs, and beauty perish in 
its bloom; but have been seldom so much affected as 
by the tate of Euryalas, whom I lately lost as I began 
to love him. 

Euryalus had for some time flourished in a lucrative 
profession ; but having suffered his imagination to be 
fired by an onextinguishable curiosity, he grew weary 
of the same dull round of life, resolved to harass 
himself no longer with the drudgery of getting 
money, but to quit his business and his profit^ and 
enjoy for a few years the pleasures of travel. His 
friends heard him proclaim his resolution without 
suspecting that he intended to pursue it ; but he was 
constant to his purpose^ and with great expedition 
closed his accounts and sold his moveables^ passed a 
few days in bidding farewell to his companions, and 
with all the eagerness of romantic chivalry crossed 
the aea in search ^ happiness* Whatever place was 
renowned in ancient or jnodern history, whatever 
region art or nature had distinguished, he determined 
to visit : full of design and hope he landed od the 
continent; his friends expected aeoounti from him 
of the new scenes that opened in his progrei^ but 
were informed in a few days that Euryalus was 
dead. 

Such waa the end of Euryalus. He is entered that 
«tate» whence none ever shall return; and CMi sow 
only benefit bis fnends^ by remaining in theijr ne- 
VMNTiea a pennaitani and efficacious iaataMe of the 
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blindness of desire^ and the uncertainty of all ter- 
restrial good. But^ perhaps, every man has like me 
lost an Euryalus, has known a friend die with happi- 
ness in his grasp ; and yet every man continues to 
think himself secure of life, and defers to some future 
time of leisure what he knows it will be fatal to have 
finally omitted. 

It is, indeed, with this as with other frailties in- 
herent in our nature ; the desire of deferring to an- 
other time, what cannot be done without endurance 
of some pain, or forbearance of some pleasure, will, 
perhaps, never be totally overcome or suppressed; 
there will always be something that we shall wish to 
have finished, and be nevertheless unwilling to begin : 
but against this unwillingness it is our duty to strug- 
gle, and every conquest over our passions will make 
way for an easier conquest ; custom is equally forcible 
to bad and good ; nature will always be at variance 
with reason, but will rebel more feebly as she is of- 
tener subdued. 

The common neglect of the present hour is more 
shameful and criminal, as no man is betrayed to it 
by error, but admits it by negligence. Of the in- 
stability of life, the weakest understanding never 
thinks wrong, though the strongest often omits to 
think justly : reason and experience are always ready 
to inform us of our real state ; but we refuse to listea 
to their suggestions, because we feel our hearts un- 
willing to obey them : but, surely, nothing is* more 
unworthy of a reasonable being, than to shut his eyes, 
when he sees the road which he is conunaiided to 
travel, that he may deviate with fewer reproaches 
from himself; nor could any motive to tenderness. 
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except the consciousness that we have all been guilty 
of the same fault, dispose us to pity those who thus 
consign themselves to voluntary ruin. 
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*Qua nonfecimus ipsi. 



Fix ea nostra voco, — ovid. 

The deeds of long-descended ascestors 

Are but by grace of imputation ours. — drtdbn. 



The evils inseparably annexed to the present condi- 
tion of man, are so numerous and afflictive, that it 
has been, from age to age, the task of some to bewail, 
and of others to solace them ; and he, therefore, will 
be in danger of seeming a common enemy, who shall 
attempt to depreciate the few pleasures and felicities 
which nature has allowed us. 

Yet I will confess, that I hate sometime^ em- 
ployed my thoughts in examining the pretensions 
that arlB made to happiness, by the splendid and 
envied condition of life ; and have not thought the 
hour unprofitably spent, when I have detected the 
imposture of counterfeit advantages, and found dis- 
quiet lurking under false appearances of gaiety and 
greatness. * 
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It is asserted by a tragic poet, that '' e$t miser 
** nemo nisi comparatus/' ** no man is miserable,^ 
<< but as he is compared with others happier than 
" himself;'* this position is not strictly and philoso- 
phically true. He might have said with rigorous 
propriety, that no man is happy but as he is com- 
pared with the miserable ; for such is the state of this 
world, that we find in it absolute misery, but happi- 
ness only comparative; .we may incur as much pain 
as we can possibly endure, though we can never 
obtain as much happiness as we might possibly 
enjoy. 

Yet it is certain likewise, that many of our miseries 
are merely comparative : we are often made unhappy, 
not by the presence of any real evil, but by the ab- 
sence of some fictitious good ; of something which is 
not required by any real want of nature, which has 
not in itself any power of gratification, and which 
neither reason nor fimcy would have prompted 
us to wisky did we not see it in the possession of 
others. 

For a mindr diseased with vain kmgings after un- 
attainaUe advantages^ no medicine can be pre- 
scribed, but an impartial inquiry into the real wwth 
of that which is so ardently desired. It is well known, 
how much the mind, as well as the eye, is deceived 
by distance } and, perhaps, it will be found, that ixS 
many ima^ned blessings it may be doubted, whether 
he that wants or possesses them has nun^ reason to be 
satisfied with his k)t 

The dignity of high biartb and long extraction, no 
man, to whom nature has denied it, can copier i^xm 
himself; and, therefore, it deserves to be couidfired, 
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whether the want of that which can never be gained, 
may not easily be endured. It is true, that if we 
consider the triumph and ddight with which most 
of those recount their ancestors who have ancestors 
to recount, and tlie artifices by which some who have 
risen to unexpected fortune endeavour to insert them- 
^ selves into an honourable stem, we shall be inclined 
to fancy that wisdom or virtue may be had by in- 
heritance, or that all the excellencies of a line of 
progenitors are accumulated on their descendant. 
Reason, indeed, will soon inform us, that our esti- 
mation of birth is arbitrary and capricious, and that 
dead ancestors am have no influence but upon ima- 
gination: let it then be examined, whether one 
dream may not operate in the place of another; 
whether he that owes nothing to forefathers, may 
not receive equal pleasure from the consciousness of 
owing all to himself ; whether he may not, with a 
little meditation, find it more honourable to found 
than to continue a fiunily, and to gain dignity than 
transmit it ; whether if he receives no dignity from 
the virtues* of his fiimily , he does not likewise escape 
the danger of being disg^ced by their crimes ; and 
whether he that brings a new name into the world, 
has not the convenience of playing the game of life 
without a stake, and opportunity of winning much 
though he has nothing to lose. 

There is anotker opinion oonoeming happiness, 
which approaches nmch more nearly to universsdity, 
but which may, perhaps, witii equal reason be 
diq^uted. The pretensions to ancestral honours many 
of tk« sons of earth easily fvee to be ill-grounded ; but 
all agree to celebrate the advanti^ of hereditary 
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riches, and to consider those as the minions of for- 
tune, who are wealthy from their cradles, whose estate 
is " res non parta labore sed relicta;'* " the acqui- 
" sition of another, not of themselves;*' and whom 
a father's industry has dispensed from a laborious at- 
tention to arts or commerce, and left at liberty to 
dispose of life as fancy shall direct them. 

If every man were wise and virtuous, capable to 
discern the best use of time, and resolute to practise 
it; it might be granted, I think, without hesitation, 
that total liberty would be a blessing ; and that it 
would be desirable to be left at large to the exercise 
of religious and social duties, without the interrup- 
tion of importunate avocations. 

But since felicity is relative, and that which is the 
means of happiness to one man may be to another 
the cause of misery, we are to consider what state is 
best adapted to human nature in its present degeneracy 
and frailty. And, surely, to far the greater number it 
is highly expedient, that they should by some settled 
scheme of duties be rescued from the tyranny of ca- 
price, that they should be driven on by necessity 
through the paths of life vidth their attention confined 
to a stated task, that they may be less at leisure to 
deviate into mischief at the call of folly. 

When we observe the lives of those whom an ample 
inheritance ha:s let loose to their own direction, what 
do we discover that can excite our envy? Their 
time seems not to pass with much applause from 
other3» or satisfaction to themselves : many squander 
their exuberance of fortune in luxury and de- 
bauchery, and have no other use of money than to 
inflame their passions, and riot in a wide range of 
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licentiousness; others, less criminal indeed, but, surely, 
not so much to be praised, lie down to sleep, and rise 
up to trifle, are employed every morning in finding 
expedients to rid themselves of the day, chase plea- 
sure through all the places of public resort, fly from 
London to Bath, and from Bath to London, without 
any other reason for changing place, but that they go 
in quest of company as idle and as vagrant as them- 
selves, always endeavouring to raise some new desire 
that they may have something to pursue, to rekindle 
some hope which they know will be di5?appointed, 
changing one amusement for another which a few 
months will make equally insipid, or sinking into lan- 
guor and disease for want of something to actuate their 
bodies or exhilarate their minds. 

Whoever has frequented those places, where idlers 
assemble to escape from solitude, knows that this is 
generally the state of the wealthy ; and frona this state 
it is no great hardship to be debarred. No man can 
be happy in total idleness : he that should be con- 
demned to lie torpid and motionless, " would fly for 
" recreation," says South, " to the mines and the gal- 
** leys ;" and it is well, when nature or fortune find 
employment for those, who would not have known 
how to procure it for themselves. 

He, whose mind is engaged by the acquisition or 
imiprovement of a fortune, not only escapes the insi- 
{ndity of indifference, and the tediousness of inacti- 
vity, but gains enjoyments wholly unknown to those, 
who live lazily on the toil of others; for life affords 
no higher pleasure than that of surmounting diflScul- 
ties, passing from one step of success to another, form- 
ing new wishes, and seeing them g^tified. He that 
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labours in any greaii or laudable undertakings has bis 
fatigues first supported by hope, and afterwards re- 
warded by joy; he is always moving to a certain end, 
and when he has attained it, an end more distant in- 
vites him to a new pursuit. 

It does not, indeed, always happen, that diligence 
is fortunate ; the wisest schemes are broken by un- 
expected aceidents; the most constant perseverance 
sometimes toils through life without a recompence ; 
but labour, though unsuccessful, is more eligible than 
idleness ; he that prosecutes a lawful purpose by lawful 
means, acts always with the approbation of his own 
reason ; he is animated through the course of his en- 
deavours by an expectaticxi which, though not cer- 
tain, he knows to be just; and is at last comforted in 
his disappointment, by the consciousness that he has 
not failed by his own fault. 

That kind of life is most happy which affords us 
most opportunities of gaining our own esteem ; and 
what can any man infer in his own favour from a 
condition to which, however prosperous, he oontri- 
buted nothing, and which the vilest and weakest of 
the species would have obtained by the same right, 
had he happened to be the son of the same father ? 

To strive with difficulties, and to conquer them, is 
the highest human felicity ; the next, is to strive, and 
deserve to conquer : but he whose life has passed with- 
out a contest, and who can boast neither success nor 
merit, can survey himself only as a useless filler of ex- 
istence ,* and if he is content with his own character, 
must owe his satis£Bu:tion to insensibility. 

Thus it appears that the satirist advised rightly, 
when he directed us to resign ourselves to the hands 
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of Heaven, and to leave to superior powers the deter- 
mination of our lot : 

PermiUes iptis expendere Numinibu9f quid 
CamteewUtt noto, rehtssque fit utile nottris : 
Carior est illis homo quani sibi. 

Intrust thy fortune to the powers above: 

Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 

What their unerring wisdom sees thee want. 

In goodness as in greatness they excel: 

Ah! that we lov^d ourselves but half so well. — prtdxii. 

What state of life admits most happiness, i^ un- 
certain ; but that uncertainty ought to repress the pe- 
tulance of comparison, and silence the murmurs of 
discontent. 
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N*» 115. TUESDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1758. 



Scribirmu iTUtocti doctique. — hor. 

All dare to write, who can or cannot read. 

They who have attentively considered the history of 
mankind, know that every age has its peculiar cha- 
racter. At one time, no desire is felt but for military 
honours; every summer affords battles and sieges, 
and the world is filled with ravage, bloodshed, and 
devastation : this sanguinary fury at length subsides, 
and nations are divided into factions, by controversies 
about points that will never be decided. Men then 
grow weary of debate and altercation, and apply 
themselves to the arts of profit ; trading companies are 
formed, manufactures improved, and navigation ex- 
tended ; and nothing is any longer thought on, but 
the increase and preservation of property, the artifices 
of getting money, and the pleasures of spending it. 

The present age, if we consider chiefly the state of 
our own country, may be styled with great propriety 
The Age of Authors; for, perhaps, there never was a 
time in which men of all degrees of ability, of every 
kind of education, of every profession and employ- 
ment, were posting with ardour so general to the 
press. The province of writing was formerly left to 
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those, who by study, or appearance of study, were 
supposed to have gained knowledge unattainable by 
the busy part of mankind ; but in these enlightened 
days, every man is qualified to instruct every other 
man: and he that beats the anvil, or guides the 
plough, not content with supplying corporal ne- 
cessities, amuses himself in the hours of leisure 
with providing intellectual pleasures for his country- 
men. 

It may be observed, that of this, as of other evils, 
complaints have been made by every generation : 
but though it may, perhaps, be true, that at all 
times more have been willing than have been able 
to write, yet there is no reason for believing that 
the dogmatical legions of the present race were ever 
equalled in number by any former period ; for so 
widely is spread the itch of literary praise, that al- 
most every man is an author, either in act or in pur- 
pose : has either bestowed his favours on the pub- 
lic, or withholds them, that they may be more 
seasonably offered, or made more worthy of accept- 
ance. 

In former times, the pen, like the sword, was 
considered as consigned by nature to the hands of 
men ; the ladies contented themselves with private 
virtues and domestic excellence; and a female writer, 
like a female warrior, was considered as a kind of 
eccentric being, that deviated, however illustrious- 
ly, from her due sphere of motion, and was, therefore, 
rather to be gazed at vnth wonder, than counte- 
nanced by imitation. But as the times past are said 
to have seen a nation of Amazons, who drew the 
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bow and wielded the battle-axe, formed encamp- 
ments and wasted nations; the revolution of years 
has now produced a generation of Amazons of the 
pen, who Mrith the spirit of their predecessors have 
set masculine tyranny at defiance, as^rted their claim 
to the re^ons of science, and seem resolved to con- 
test the usurpations of rirility. 

Some, indeed, there are of both sexes, who are 
authors only in desire, but have not yet attained the 
power of executing their intentions; whose perform- 
ances have not arrived at bulk sufficient to form a 
volume, or who have not the confidence, howev^ 
impatient of nameless obscurity^ to solicit openly the 
aasistance of the printer. Among these are the in- 
numerable correspondents of public papers, who are 
always offering assistance which im> man will re^ 
eeive, and suggesting hints that are never takan^ and 
who complain loudly of the perverseness and arro- 
gance of authors, lament their insensibility of thair 
own interest^ and fill the coffee-houses with dark sto- 
ries of performances by eminent hands, which have 
been offered and rejected. 

To what cause this universal eagerness of writing 
can be properly ascribed, I have not yet been able 
to discover. It is said, that every art is propagated 
in proportion to the rewards c<Miferred upon it; a 
position from which a stranger would naturally infer, 
tlmt literature was now blessed with patronage far 
transcending the candour or nmnificence c^ the 
Augustaii age, that the road to greatness was open 
to none but autborsy and thst by writing alone riches 
and honour were to be obtained. 
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But since it is trae, that writers^ like other com- 
petitorsy are very little disposed to favour one an- 
other, it is not to be expected, that at a time, when 
every man writes^ any man will patronise ; and ac- 
cordingly, there is not one that I can recollect at 
furesent who professes the least regard for the vo- 
taries of science, invites the addresses of Inmed men, 
or seems to hope for reputation from any pen but his 
own. 

The cause, therefore, of this epidemical conspi- 
racy for the destruction of paper, must remain a se- 
cret: nor can I discover, whether we owe it to the 
influences of the constellations, or the intemperature 
of seasons: whether the long continuance of the 
wind at any single point, or intoxicating vapours 
exhaled from the earth, have turned our nobles 
and our peasants^ our soldiers and traders, oor 
men and women^ all into wits, philosc^hers, and 
writers. 

It is, indeed^ of more importance to search oat 
the cure than the cause of this intellectual malady ; 
and he would deserve well of hia country, who, in- 
stead of amusing himself with conjectural specula- 
tions, should find means of persuading the peer to 
inspect his steward^s accounts, or repair the rural 
mansicm of his ancestors, who could replace the 
tradesman behind his counter, and send back the 
farmer to the mattock and the flail. 

General irregularities are known in time to remedy 
themselves. By the constitution of ancient i^gypl, 
the priesthood was continually increasing, till at 
length there was no people beside themselves: the 
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establishment was then dissolved, and the number of 
priests was reduced and limited. Thus among us, 
writers will, perhaps, be multiplied, till no readers 
will be found, and then the ambition of writing must 
necessarily cease. 

But as it will be long before the cure is thus gra- 
dually effected, and the evil should be stopped, if it 
be possible, before it rises to sogreatajieight, I could 
wish that both sexes woi^ld fix their thoughts upon 
some salutary considerat^ns, which might repress 
their ardour for that reputation which not one of 
many thousands is fated to obtain. 

Let it be deeply impressed and frequently recol- 
lected, that he who has not obtained the proper qua- 
lifications of an author, can have no excuse for the 
arrogance of writing, but the power of imparting to 
mankind something necessary to be known . A man 
uneducated or unlettered may sometimes start a use- 
ful thought, or make a lucky discovery, or obtain by 
chance some secret of nature, or some intelligence of 
facts, of which the most enlightened mind may be 
ignorant, and which it is better to reveal, though by 
a rude and unskilful communication, than to lose for 
ever by suppressing it. 

But few will be justified by this plea : for of the 
innumerable books and pamphlets that have over- 
flowed the nation, scarce one has made any addition 
to real knowledge, or contained more than a transpo- 
sition of common sentiment^ and a repetition of com- 
mon phrases. 

It will be naturally inquired, when the man who 
feels an inclination to write, may venture to suppose 
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himself properly qualified ; and, since every man is 
. inclined to think well of his own intellect, by what 
test he may try his abilities, without hazarding^ the 
contempt or resentment of the public. 

The first qualification of a writer, is a perfect, 
knowledge of the subject which he imdertsLkes to 
treat ; since we cannot teach what we do not know» 
nor can properly undertake to instruct others while 
we are ourselves in want of instruction. The next 
requisite is, that he be master of the language in 
which he delivers his sentiments ; if he treats of sci- 
ence and demonstration, that he has attained a style 
clear, pure, nervous, and expressive; if his topics 
be probable and persuasory, that he be able to re- 
commend them by the superaddition of elegance and 
imagery, to display the colours of varied diction, and 
pour forth the music of modulated periods. 

If it be again inquired, upon what principles any 
man shall conclude that he wants these powers, it 
may be readily answered, that no end is attained but 
by the proper means ; he only can raitionally presume 
that he understands a subject, who has read and com- 
pared the writers that have hitherto discussed it, fa- 
miliarized their arguments to himself by long medi- 
tation, consulted the foundations of difierent systems, 
and separated truth from error by a rigorous exami- 
nation. 

In like manner, he only has a right to suppose that 
he can express his thoughts, whatever they are, with 
perspicuity or elegance, who has carefully perused the 
best authors, accurately noted their diversities of style, 
diligently selected the best modes of diction, and fe- 
miliarized them by long habits of attentive practice. 
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Kid j&idii ik a fU^ibrlbkn hir pMdso^Ht by cknc^. 
lll^ ^}i6 kiioit^ ihht he uildertakes td i^ritfe oii ques- 
trS^s #High h4 hd^ heifer ^tfadied, iUky ^ithtfht bdii- 
tation determine; iMl h^ is dUi/itt io ii(r&irtfe bib omi 
ti&^ iod ttidt (^ his featder, dhd ^{ki^e hiln^lf to 
the a^Hbldh Of ifio^ MrHbiA hb iispxtea to itiHrdCt : he 
tH&i WitUbai fiirinii% hti ktjle by th6 6tady of th« 
B!^ (hddciU; hk^ttk td bbtfiiOfe hiii tbiiltkibittMls Ott 
the ][>ubllc, mky hd i^rtAih, thAt WhdteVw h«^ ot- 
iitt^ m&y soj^geM;, Hb ^11 shock the Iterh^ «ir 
M^Uh tt^ffaaHiiflk, &hd lidiiirihttt^, t«rherevet- hit Vrork 
tUdil Be i'tfebMrfed, b the dbj[)rataUoti df t^iMe AUd thtfe 

B^tioii oir fiih^t^b. 
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N* 119. TUESDAY, DBCEMBBR 25, 1768. 



Lataa rtgne$9 avidum domando 
Spiritumt quim n Lybiam remotis 
Gadibmjunga$^ et uUrque Pttmu 

Serviat tmt. — hor. 

Bj virtue'f precepts to eontroul 

The thirsty craviii^ of the soul. 

Is over wider realms to leign 

Unenvied monarch, than if Spain 

You conld to distant Lybia joiD, 

And both the Carthagea were ^ne.*»>PftAjic». 

When Socrates was askied, '' which of mortol men 
** was to be accounted nearest to th# g^s in happi- 
*^ neasP'* he answered^ ** that man, who is in want 
" of the fewest things/' 

In this answer, Socrates left it to be guessed by his 
auditors, whether, by the exemption from want which 
was to constitute happiness^ he meant amplitude of 
possessions or contraction of desire. Andj indeod, 
there is so little difference betwcMi thwa^ that Alex- 
ander the Great confessed the inhabitant of ^ tub the^ 
next man to the master of the world ; gnd left a de- 
claration to future ages, that if he was not Al^xaoder 
he .should wish to be Diogcjues. 

Thesve two states, howe?er^ though they resemble 
each 4)thier in their conaetjuence^ differ widely with 
respect to the facility with which they may be at** 
tained« To make great acquisitions can happen to 

82 
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very few ; and in the uncertainty of human afiairs, 
to many it will be incident to labour without reward, 
and to lose what they already posiess by endeavours 
to make it more; some will always want abilities, 
and others opportunities to accumulate wealth. It is 
therefore happy, that nature has allowed us a more 
certain and easy road to plenty ; every man may grow 
rich by contracting his wishes, and by quiet acqui* 
escence in what has been given him supply the ab- 
sence of more. 

Yet so far is almost every man from emulating the 
happiness of the gods, by any other means than 
grasping at their power, that it seems to be the great 
business of life to create wants as fast as they are 
satisfied. It has been long observed by moralists, 
that every man squanders or loses a great part of that 
life, of which every man knows and deplores the 
shortness: and it may be remarked with equal just- 
ness, that though every man laments his own insuf- 
ficiency to his happiness, and knows himself a neces- 
sitous and precarious being, incessantly soliciting the 
9ssistance of others, and feeling wants which his own 
9ixt or strength cannot supply ; yet there is no man 
who does not, by the superaddition of unnatural cares, 
render himself still more dependent; who doe$ not 
cr^te aii artificial poverty, and sufier himself to feel 
pain for the want of that, of which when it is gained, 
he can have no enjoyment. 

It must, ind<eed, be allowed, that as we lose part 
pf our tijDe because it steals away silent and invisible, 
and quany an hour is passed before we recollect that 
it is passing ; so unnatural desires insinuate themselves 
unobserved into the mind, and we do not perceive 
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that they are gaining upon us, till the pain which 
they gfive us awakens us to notice* No man is 8uf-» 
ficiently Ti^Tant to take account of every minute 
of his life» or to watch every motion of his hearti 
Much of our time likewise is sacrificed to custom } 
we trifle, because we see others trifle : in the same 
manner we catch from example the contagion of 
desire ; we see all about us busied in pursuit of ima«> 
^nary goodf and begin to bustle in the same chase^ 
lest g^reater activity should triumph over us. 

It is true^ that to man^ as a member of society^ 
many things become necessary, which, perhaps, iti 
a state of nature are superfluous; and that many 
things, not absolutely necessary^ are yet so useful 
and convenient, that they cannot easily be :^red. I 
will make yet a more ample and liberal concessioa. 
In opulent states and regular governments, the temp- 
tations to wealth and rank, and to the distinctions 
that follow them, are such as no force of understands^ 
ing finds it epsy to resist. 

If, therefore^ I saw the quiet of life disturbed only 
by endeavours after wealth and honour; by solicit 
tude, which the world, whether justly or not, con- 
sidered as important ; I should scarcely have had cou- 
rage to inculcate any precepts of moderation and for- 
bearance. He that is engaged in a pursuit, in which 
all mankhid profess to be his rivals, is supported by 
the authority of all mankind in the prosecution of 
his design, and will, therefore, scarcely stop to hear 
the lectures of a solitary philosopher. Nor am I 
certain, that the accumulation of honest gain ought 
to foe hindered, or the ambition of just honours al- 
ways to be rqirtssed. Whatever am enable the pes- 
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sessor to confer any benefit upon others, may be de- 
sired upon Tirtaous principles ; and we ottght not too^ 
rashly to accuse any nan of intcRding to eonftne the 
influence of his aoquisitions to himself. 

But if we look round epon mankindt whom shall 
we find among those that fortune permits to form 
their own manners, that is not tommnting bimaelf 
with a widi for something, of which all the pleasure 
aad all the benefit will cease at the moment of at- 
tainment ? One man is beggaring his posterity to 
huskl a house, which when fisished he noFer wiU in- 
halnt ; (another is leveUiRg mountains to open a pif^o- 
^lect, which, when he 1ms encae esBJ/ofei it, he can 
lenjoy no more j anotlwr is paintiiig oeilingB, csrring 
wainscot^ and Uling his epailneRts with costly l«r<- 
nitoR, only that some neigfabomring house amy not 
be ridber or finer than his ow»% 

That tfkemioT and ekganoe are net desinble^ f 
am not so abstracted fnom life as te ineolcate ; Ibirt if 
we inquire closely into the reason iisr whvtdi they me 
eeteenaed, we shall find them mdued ^principany as 
evidences of wealth. ^ NtHiiing, fdierefore, cam shew 
{greater depravity of nndefslandiMg, than to dMiglit in 
the sl^w when the reality is wanting ; or vdantarily 
to become poor, that strangers may for a time ima- 
gine us to be rich. 

But there are yet mimiter objects mid more trifling 
auKieties. Men may be ibund, who are kept from 
4deep by the want of a ^Aiell particnlarly var^gated ; 
"who are wasting their li^es, in -stratagems to obtains 
book in a language which they do ^not mMlerstand ; 
^o pme with envy at the flowers of etnolher wmxt^s 
^pvtene^ wlmhotoer litm^turesTCOBid the owner ^ef 




a fiassiU in hope^ U> pluA4er his q^iopjt At hi^ ^l^^l 
and who would not much regret to s^ a ^TP^ i? 
flames, if a \»% pf f9i^l9 migh^ )1^ fpa^ji^^^ f^ the 
tuuuiit. 

He tbit imagine^ ^e jb9 ^i^ pf tb^f^ fn^e^ ^ 
Iterais exaggi^ratedi^d hyf&phtAicfA, hags qw vers^ l^fit 
Jittle with the rw5PA)f virt^cwof• A rfigbJ ?Aq[iWl4- 
aace irith tlieur stj^dhh wi a feiv v )^<;s tp t^^ .^MH^- 
Wii^ Umild inforw U^f ^h^ flP^Pff » sp f^- 
lesBt but lliat pi¥ju4ice anil capri^ /can giT/^ j|t y»}u? > 
nor aAy tJung of m little us^, Jbut tb^lt^by i^di^gipg 
an idle covoff^tuM or unreaat^nable pride, a w^P 9»aK 
make it to hiixk^lf x>n^ of tke n&ce^vji^ of tife. 

Desires like tbese, { may ;sure{y» wiidboW^ iAcvnrijig 
llie e^ns^e of luarosexiess, adri^ eviery maja tp re pieJ 
•vJien the^r jjayade ius ound ; m if ^e .adouite ih^xi» 
Mwer U^jfii^ i^em any greatear influi^cef tiian i« ne- 
cessary ,t9 ^ve .p$itty emplayoiejdt^ /tihe .pp^yei* of ^Was- 
.iag, and dijirersiify {tbe day wifki dligjtiit^aQiii^meuts* 

An ardent ^idi, wiMtoi^er be kf object, w'l^ alji^ays 
lie aide to intanvfMt tranquiUity. WhsA jr^ jjeliayis 
^oovadKes to «r«nt, tot»i«]^ .tts npt in picofmrtipa cto 
Ati cea) .value, (but according Aq ^tbe ^iiualtan iiy 
-vdnc^'Wiel^ye i^ted it in .{mr .aw,n miiids : in^ioine 
jlwajfig, <the patient has l^fi^sn nH^^ed tp .long /pr 
Itttdf which tti^aisw any ^^AU'WMiiy of lumgitr iKttuld in 

health have compelled hiui to swallov j 4m)t ji^jttle his 
organs were thus depraved the craving was irresisti- 
ble, nor could any rest be obtained till it wa& ap- 
peased by compliance. Of the same nature are the 
irregular appetites of the mind ; though they are often 
excited by trifles, they are equally disquieting with 
real wants: the Roman> who wept at the death of his 
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lamprey, felt the same degree of sorrow that extorts 
tears on other occasions. 

Inordinate desirelr^ of whatever kind, ought to be ' 
repressed upon yet a higher consideration ; they must 
be considered as enemies not only to happiness but to « 
virtue. There are men among those commonly 
reckoned the learned and the wine, who spare no 
stratagems to remove a competitor at an auction, 
who will sink the price of a rarity at the expence of 
truth, and whom it is not safe to trust alone in a 
library or cabinet. These are faults, which the fnu 
temity seem to look upon as jocular mischiefs, or to 
think excused by the violence of the temptation ; 
but I shall always fear that he, who accustoms him- 
self to fraud in little things, wants only opportunity 
to practise it in greater ; ** he that has hardened him- 
** self by killing a sheep,** says Pythagoras, " will 
^^ with less reluctance shed the blood of a man/' 

To prize every thing according to its real use, 
ought to be the aim , of a rational being. There are 
few things which can much conduce to happiness, 
and, therefore, few things to be ardently desired^ 
He that looks upon the business and bustle of the 
world, with the j^losophy with which Socrates sur- 
veyed the fair at Athens, will turn away at last with 
his exclamation, << How many things are here which 
«' I do not want!*' 
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UlHma semper 



ExpecUmda dies komini^ dicique hea^u 

Ante Mhun nemo supremaquefimera deftd.-^tiD. 

But no frail man, however great or high, 

Can be oondiaded blest before he die. — addison. 



The numerous miseries of human life have ex- 
torted in all ages an universal complaint. The 
wisest of men terminated all his experiments in 
search of happiness, by the mournful confession, 
that '' all is vanity ;** and the ancient patriarchs 
lamented^ that ** the days of their pilgrimage were 
" few and evil.'' 

There is, indeed, no topic on which it is more 
superfluotis to accumulate authorities, nor any asser- 
tion of which our own eyes will more easily discover, 
or our sensations more' frequently impress the truth, 
than, that misery is the lot of man, that our present 
state is a state of danger and infelicity. 

When we take the most distant prospect of life, 
what does it present us but a chaos of unhappiness, 
a confused and tumultuous scene of labour and con- 
test, disappointment and defeat ? If we view past ages 
in the reflection of history, what do they offer to our 
meditation but crimes and calamities ? One year is 



distinguished by a famine, another by an earthquake; 
kingdoms are made desolate, sometimes by wars, 
and fiom^tim^ hf jpertile^ce j t\ifi p?«c^ of tl^e world 
is interrupted at one time by the caprices of a tyrant, 
at another by the rage of a conqueror. The memory 
is stored only with vicissitudes of evil; and the hap- 
piness, such as it is, of one part of mankind, is 
found to arise commoniv from sanjguinary suc- 
cess, frpna vijctftries 'which confer u^ofl ti^ni the 
power, not so much of improving life by any new 
enjoyment, as jof jnfldotjing ousery on others, and 
gratifying their own pride by comparative great- 
ness. 

AAt^ntiw, tifi^ kf^vTpmm ^ t\^ wiiriiM w^jH ^ fy^mi 

rtiU ^m rtswi it 9ffpeff». i» pfiSf^ ^nt^v^al^ ,of pi)^ 

igl;^rm^a9 flf /?jlLlaj»*ty, ^ gen^ 4^i^sif|)i of ^f^r 

umph and exultation, jollity and pleip^ty j ^b€9;e ^re 
JM> public trnfi fin4 ^mS^Vf^9 ^ ** "^ <^^W!fl^n- 
" jwgs i^ tj^e sU»^:' ft^t jtjip ^qft4itW /^ wi^- 

yiduftUis Tff-y UtUp m«pd#4 ^ Xk}^ .swBW^<?4w • 

£i» .^ JwaUc? «»4 .d^imtfiwt stiil e^pRtJipup ^^ 

ward J and the ^9^^ qp»JtilHW? .tP ih^ 4IJ^4 ^y ,rtip 
viRti«s ftf ^xrow. 

ftdpe^ iJiflpte^sd in ftx^ry ,^l^jtfinW<»e/ ^^^^ a^l 

iipn ;tbj# tP ifVm Ar ,to jfifs^^iye ,pJfi»8JUWj .Wiijji 
jm.tui^llyjijnairj^gg^.y^ l^^^tkejjje- 

tropolis of felicity, the place sacred to gladness of 
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lieftrty (vma whence all lear and anxiety were inr^ 
^eraiUy eichuled. 8ocl^ indeed, we may often find 
to be the opmoa of thoae, wJui Arotn a lower statiaii 
look up to tht f^mnp and gaiety which they cannot 
reach : but who is lhe»e of tbooa who fiequent thea^ 
luxurious assemblies, that will not coDfeflt his own 
naeaainoa^ #r canoaot; rooiHiBt the vexaitioH and 
distMasfls that prey «|ioq the iiines of hit ^y comr 



The wmild, IB iia heat slate, is nothii^ npite than 
« larger a«BmUy of beiags, combiiiing to counter- 
feit hi^piness whidi they do not feel, empioying 
every art aoad coirtm^aMce to embellish life, onjl 
to Iftide dKir real eondvtian from the eyes of one 
another-* 

The species af ha^ppmeas nort ohvious to the ^kk- 
aorvation of atlMm, is that wiiidh depends «pon 4iie 
ga^ df Airibune ; yet eaen tfam is often 4c4fitions. 
fOitve <is M ithe world move poverty than is generally 
imagined ; not only because many whose possessions 
are large haire destpes atJIl larger, and ^many aieamre 
thear wants hy thegratifieatians a4iicih 'Others ei^joy •: 
hot gneat nnndyeia arre pressed by veal «eeessities 
which it fls their dhiaf aiiB^b«tk>n to conoe^, and are 
forced to parchase the appearance of compctenoe and 
oheorfii^eas at 4he ^espence of many comforts and 
looiiyeniencies of life. 

Mmy, however, <ape oonffeasedly lich," afid inany 
mope aae aofioienlly ^pemoved ^m all dangar .of 
veal poveiity': bat it Ins been ikaig ago iPemarfsed, 
<tiiat nnoney <caiiB<tt p a wim s c ^qiiiet ; the Vn^faest ^ 
mankind can promise themselves no exempfionfrem 
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that discord or suspicion^ by which the sweetness of 
domestic retirement is destroyed j and must always 
be eren more exposed, in the same d^g^ee as they 
are elevated above others, to the treleu^hery of de^ 
pendents, the calomny of defamers, and the violence 
of opponents. 

AiBiction is inseparable from our present state; 
it adheres to all the inhabitants of this world, in 
different proportions indeed, but with an Allotment 
which seems very little regulated by dnv^ own con- 
duct. It has been the boast of some swelling* mo*- 
ralists, tliat every man's fortune was in his own 
power, that prudence supplied the place of all other 
divinities, and that happiness is the unfieiiling conse^ 
quence of virtue. But, surely the quiver of Omnif 
potence is stored with arrows, against which the 
shield of human virtue, however adamantine it has 
been boasted, is held up in vain : we do not always 
suffer by our crimes ; we are not always [protected by 
our innocence. 

A good man is by no means exempt from th^ 
danger of suffering by the crimes of others; even 
his goodness may raise him enemies of implacable 
malice and restless perseverance : the good man 
has never been warranted by Heaven from the 
treachery of friends, the disobedience of children, 
or the dishonesty of a wife; he may see his cares 
made useless by profusion, his instructions defeated 
by perverseness, and his kindness rejected by ingra- 
titude: he may languish under the infamy of false 
accusations, or perish . reproachfully .by an unjust 
sentence. 
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A good man is subject, like other mortals, to 
all the influences of natural evil ; his harvest is not 
spared by the tempest, nor his cattle by the mur- 
rain; lus house flames like others in a conflagration; 
nor have his ships any peculiar power of resisting 
hurricanes: his mind, however elevated, inhabits a 
body subject to innumerable casualties, of which he 
must always share the dangers and the pains ; he bears 
about him the seeds of disease, and may linger away 
a great part of his life under the tortures of the gout 
or stone; at one time groaning with insufferable 
anguish, at another dissolved in listlessness and lan- 
guor. 

From this general and indiscriminate distribution 
of misery, the moralists have always derived one 
of their strongest moral arguments for a futur^i^ 
state: for since the common events of the pre* 
sent life happen alike to the good and bad, it 
follows from the justice of the Supreme Being, 
that there must be another state of existence, in 
which a just retribution shall be made, and every 
man shall be happy and miserable according to Ym^ 
works. 

The miseries of life may, perhaps, aflbrd some 
proof of a future state, compared as well with the- 
mercy as the justice of God. It is scarcely to 
•be imagined, that Infinite Benevolence would create 
a being cftpable of enjoying so much more than 
is here to be enjoyed, and qualified by na- 
ture to prolong pain by remembrance, and an- 
ticipate it by terror, if he -wm not designed for 
something noUer and better than a state, in which 
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iaany of his fkculties can serve only for hui tor- 
ment ; in whidi he is to be importuned by desires 
that never can be satisfied, to feel many evils 
which he had no power to avmd, and to fear msuiy 
which he shall never feel : there will surdy come 
a time when every capacity ci happiness shall be 
filled, and none shall be wretched but by his own 

filQlt. 

In the mean time, it is by aiBiction chiefly thut 
the heart of man is purified, and that Uie thoufhts 
are fixed upon a better state. Prosperity, allayed 
and imperfect as it is, has power ix) intoucate 
the imagination, to fix the mind upon the present 
acene, to produce confidence and eiatioa, and to 
make him who enjoys affluence and honaofB for* 
get the hand by whidi they were bestowed. It is 
seldom that we are otherwise^ than by affliction, 
nwakened to a seme of oilr own iBBflbecility, or 
tuight to know how little all our acquisHioiiB can 
^conduce to safety or to quiet: and iww jostly we 
nay ascribe to the soperinteadenpce of a higiur 
i^wer, those blessings which in tke wanfeonmess of 
success we considered as the attainments of our policy 
«r courage. 

Nothing confers so nrach ability to resist the ftosip. 
^stions that perpetiadly sarrotMnl tis, as a« hsbiteid 
tRmsideratiofn of the sbortaess of Ufe, aadl the un- 
^l»rtaiaty of those pteaswes that solicit mnr pursuit^ 
smd this ^MMdesatton cato be inedlcated fsity by 
afflictkp. ^O Deathi how bttte is «he m- 
^ membrance of thee, io a nnn 4hat liws lit ressie 
^sa has psssesaoosf if our iprssont state srese 
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one oratifliied iucomitioii toif dsUgktei nr ode unifonn 
flow of Cftlfiifiess tlnd trtutquillity^ we should aiYer 
willingly tbink upon its end ) demth woold thte sardy 
sttt'pris^ us BS '<a thief ili the night;" and dlir 
task of daty would remaiti unfinished, till '^ the il^[^ 
" thxnt ^h6to no man can work/' 

While affli<ition thus prepares us for felicity , we najr 
cDhsole Ourselvte under its pressures, by rememberings 
tkit they are no particular marks of divine dispka^ 
sure; since all the distresses of persecution have, been 
suJBfered by those, *^ of whom the world was net wor* 
*^ thy;*' ahd the Redeemer of Mankind himself Iroa 
** a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief/' 
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-^AsrAts nio'hgU'mieruiB 



Ui ctinerHfauck fiurntque hoc fuUotrt vttvm. — LUCAli. 

Canst thou believe the vast eternal Mind 
Was e V ib'SyVts ah'd l.yMkn siCh&k ccMk^A^ft ? 



T6 'teal^ tibe dHU iBiitbhantfc apoQD^, ^ 

Aadiea^Jus tnfth in wilde and dcaCitsdrotNiM} 3 

Tha&e has always prevailed among that paii itf 
■miknid 4hli4 acMiot ^heir itunds to (y ogw k ti iH » a 
frofthsity to 4alk dMiek of the 46lights #jr wtim- 
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ment ; and some of the most pleasing^ compositiontt 
. produced in every age contain descriptions of ttc 
peace and happiness of a country life. 

I know not whether those who thus ambitiously 
repeat the praises of scditude, have always con- 
sidered, how much they depreciate mankind by de- 
claring, that whatever is excellent or desirable is 
to be obtained by departing from them; that th^ 
assistance which we may derive from one another^ 
is not equivalent to the evils which we have to fear ; 
that the kindness of a few is overbalanced by the 
malice of many ; and that the protection of society is 
too dearly purchased, by encountering its dangers and 
enduring its oppressions. 

These specious representations of solitary happi- 
ness, however opprobrious to human nature, Imve 
so far spread their influence over the world, that al- 
most every man delights his imagination with the 
hopes of obtaining some time an opportunity of 
retreat. Many, indeed, who enjoy retreat only in 
imagination, content themselves with believing, 
that another year will transport them to rural tran- 
quillity, and die while they talk of doing what, if 
they had lived longer, they would never have done. 
But many likewise there are either of greater re- 
solution or more credulity, who in earnest try the 
state which they have been taught to think thus 
secure from cares and dangers; and retire to 
privacy, either that they may improve their hap* 
piness, increase their knowledge, or exalt their 
virtute. 

The grieater part of the admirers of solitude, as 
of all other classes of mankind, have no higher or 
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remoter view, than the present gratification of their 
passions. Of these some, haughty and impetuous, fly 
from society only because they cannot bear to repay 
to others the regard which themselves exact; and 
think no state of life eligible, but that which places 
them out of the reach of censure or controul,, and af- 
fords them opportunities of living in a perpetual com- 
pliance with their own inclinations, without the ne- 
cessity of regulating their actions by any other man*8 
convenience or opinion. 

There are others of minds more delicate and ten- 
der, easily oflended by every deviation from rectitude, 
soon disgusted by ignorance or impertinence, and al- 
ways ex{)ecting from the conversation of mankind 
more elegance, purity, and truth, than the mingled 
mass of life will easily afford. Such men are in haste 
to retire from grossness, falsehood, and brutality; and 
hope to find in private habitations at least a negative 
felicity, an exemption from the shocks and perturba- 
tions with which public scenes are continually dis- 
tressing them. 

To neither of these votaries will solitude afford 
that content, which she has been taught so lavishly to 
promise. The man of arrogance will quickly disco- 
ver, that by escaping from his opponents he has lost 
his flatterers, that greatness is nothing where it is not 
seen, and power nothing where it cannot be felt : and 
he, whose faculties are employed ' in too close an ob- 
servation of failings and defects, will find his condi- 
tion very little mended by transferring his attention 
from others to himself; he will probably soon come 
back in quest of new objects, and }>e glad to keep his 
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captiousness employed on any character rather than 
bis own. 

Others are seduced into solitude merely by the au- 
thority of great names, and expect to find those 
dbam^ in tranquillity which have allured statesmen 
and conquerors to the shades : diese likewise are apt 
to ' wonder ^t t^ir disappointment, for ivant of con- 
sidering, that tfaoi» whom they aspire to imitate car- 
ried widi them to their country seats minds full fraught 
with subjects of reflection, the consciousness of great 
merit, the memory of illustrious actions, the know- 
ledge of important cventi;, and the seeds of mighty 
designs to be ripened by future meditation. Solitude 
was to such men a release from fittigue, and an op- 
portunity of usefulness. But what can retirement 
confer upon him, who having done nothing, can re- 
ceive no support from his own importance, who hav- 
ing known nothing can find no entertainment in re- 
viewing the past, and who intending nothing can form 
no hopes from proqpects of the future? He can, 
surely, take no wiser course than that of lomng hini- 
sdf again in the crowd, and filling the vacuities of 
his mind vnth the news of the day. 

Others consider solitude as the parent of philoso- 
phy, and rrtire ii| expectation of greater intimacies 
with science, as Nimia repaired to the groves when 
he conferred with Egeria. These men haye not al- 
vi^ys reason to repent. Some studies require a 
continued prosecution of the same train of thought, 
such as is too often interrupted by the petty avo- 
cations of conunon life : s<mietimes, likewise, it is 
necessary, that a multiplicity of objects be at once 
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present to the mind ; and every thing", therefore, mttet 
be kept at a distance, which may perplex the me- 
mory, or dissipate the attention. 

But though learning may be conferred by solitude, 
its application must be attained by general conretW. 
He has learned to no purpose, that is not aUe to 
teach ; and he will always teach unsuccessfully, nrho 
eannot recommend l)is sentiments by' his diction or 
address. 

Even the acquisition of knowledge is olten much 
iaeilitated by the advantages of society : he that never 
compares his notions with those of others, readily 
acquiesces in his first thoughts, and very seldom 
discovers the objections which may be raisied against 
his opinions; he, therefore, often thinks himself in 
possession of truth, when he is only fondling an error 
long since exploded. He that has neither condpa- 
nions nor rivals in his studies, will always applaud his 
own progress, and think highly of his performances, 
because he knows not that others have equaltecf or 
excelled him. And I am afraid if may be adde^ 
that the student who withdraws himself from the 
world, will soon feel that ardour extingufshed which 
praise or emulation had enkindled, and take the ad^ 
vantage of secrecy to sleep, rather than to labour. 

There remains yet another set of recluses, whose 
intention etitittes them to higher respect, anJ whose 
motives deserve a more serious consideration* These 
retire from the worTdj^ not merely to bask in ease or 
gratify curiosity ; butthat being disengaged from cont- 
mon cares, they may employ more time in the duties 
of religion : that they may regulate their actions with 
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stricter vig^ilance, and purify their thoughts by more 
frequent meditation. 

To men thus elevated above the mists of mortality ^ 
I am far from presuming myself qualified to give 
directions. On him that appears ^< to pass through 
<* things temporary,'* with no other care than " not 
<< to lose finally the things eternal/' I look with 
such veneration as inclines me to approve his con- 
duct in the whole, without a minute examination of 
its parts; yet I could never forbear to wish, that 
while vice is every day multiplying seducements, and 
stalking forth with more hardened effrontery, virtue 
would not withdraw the influence of her presence, 
or forbear to assert her natural dignity by open and 
undaunted perseverance in the right. Piety practised 
in solitude, like the flower that blooms in th^ desert, 
may give its fragrance to the winds of Heaven, and 
delight those unbodied spirits that survey the works 
of God and the actions of men ; but it bestows no 
assistance upon earthly beings, and however free from 
taints of impurity, yet wants the sacred splendor of 
beneficence. 

Our Maker, who, though he gave us such varie- 
ties of temper and such difference of powers, ^et 
designed us all for happiness, undoubtedly intended, 
that we should obtain that happiness by different 
means. Some are unable to resist the temptations of 
importunity, or the impetuosity of their own passions 
incited by the force of present temptations : of these 
it is undoubtedly the duty to % from enemies which 
they cannot conquer, and to cultivate, in the calm 
of solitude, that virtue which is too tender to endure 
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the tempests of public life. But there are others, 
whose passions grow more strong and irregular in 
privacy; and who cannot maintain an uniform te- 
nor of virtue, but by exposing their manners to the 
public eye, and assisting the admonitions of consci- 
ence with the fear of infamy : for such it is danger- 
ous to exclude all witnesses of their conduct, till 
they have formed strong habits of virtue, and weak- 
ened their passions by frequent victories. But there 
is a higher order of men so inspired with ardour, and 
so fortified with resolution^ that the world passes be- 
fore them without influence or regard : these ought 
to consider themselves as appointed the guardians of 
mankind : they are placed in an evil world, to ex- 
hibit public exan^ples of good life ; and may be said, 
when they withdraw to solitude, to desert the station 
which Providence assigned them. 
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£rg« aliqmdnoBtiit dtmaribus. — juvbnal. 

And mingle something of our times to please.— detd£N,j an. 

PoN'rENEL]4Ey iH his pann^yric on Sir Isaac New- 
ton, closes a long enumeration of that great philoso- 
j^er^s virtues and attainm^its, with an observation, 
that ^^ he was not distinguished from other men, by 
" any singularity either natural or affected." . 

It is an eminent instance of Newton's superiority 
to the rest of mankind, that he was able to separate 
knowledge from those weaknesses by which know- 
ledge is generally disgraced; that he was able to 
excel in science and wisdom, without purchasing them 
by the neglect of little things ; and that he stood 
alone merely because he had left the rest of mankind 
behind him, not because he deviated from the beaten 
.track. 

Whoever, after the example of Plutarch, should 
compare the lives of illustrious men, might set this 
part of Newton's character to view with great advan- 
tage, by opposing it to that of Bacon, perhaps the 
only man of later ages, who has any pretensions to 
dispute with him the palm of genius or science. 
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Bacon, after he had added to a long imd cattfal 
contemplation of almost every other object of know- 
ledge a curious inspe(;tion into common life, and al^ 
ter having surveyed nature as a philosopher, had 
examined ** men*s business and bosoms** a^ a states- 
man; yet failed so much in the conduct of domestic 
al&irsy that, in the most lucrative post to which a 
great and wealthy kingdom could advance him, he 
felt all the miseries of distressful poverty, and com- 
mitted all the crimes to which poverty incites. Such 
were at once his negligence and rapacity, that, as it 
is said, he would gain by unworthy practices thai 
Humey, which, when so acquired, Us servants might 
steal from one end of the table, while he sat studioua 
and abstracted at the other. 

As scarcely any man has readbed the exeeUene^y 
very few have sunk to the weakneisB of Baoon : bii* 
almost all the studious tribe, m they obCait^ any pa#-» 
ticipation of his knowledge, fed likewise sdiM eon^ 
tag^ion of his defects ; aild obstrtoet the ven e ratwi i y 
which leamki^ would procurey by ftsiHH^ ff^MlMr er 
less, to whieh only learning could betray fK^mv- 

It has been formerly remarked^ by Tlw Gdardhrtiy 
tk^t the vi^orld pani Ae9 with loor grMt se^i#f tiler 
error of tho^y who* imagine tftat- thr i gi ( 6iW H e e > a# 
little things may be compenasted by the Mitow M gitf 
of great; fer so it is^that asrmore edn detect- j kft ty 
fellings than cam dtstiiigiiisb 6r esteem ^reiit <||M19<* 
fiodtions^ and as* ioanfeind kr m genersit Ak>1^ Mtiiy 
disposed to censure than to admiration*, coiltenl]^ ifi . 
often incurred by slijght mistakes^ v^htch' tesk ^rAie 
or asefulhess dannot counterbalance. 
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Yet such mistakes and inadvertencies, it is not 
easy for a man deeply imnoerscd in study to avoid ; no 
man can become qualified for the common inter- 
courses of life, by private meditation ; the manners of 
the world are not a regular system, planned by philo- 
sophers upon settled principles, in which every cause 
has a congruous effect, and one part has a just refer- 
ence to another. Of the fashions prevalent in every 
country, a few have arisen, perhaps, from particular 
temperatures of the climate; a few more from the 
constitution of the government ; but the greater part 
have gi'own up by chance ; been started by caprice, 
been contrived by afF^^ctation, or borrowed without 
any just motives of choice from other countries. 

Of all these, the savage that hunts his prey upon 
the mountains, and the sage that speculates in his clo- 
set, must necessarily live in equal ignorance; yet by 
the observation of these trifles it is, that the ranks of 
mankind are kept in order, that the address of one to 
another is regulated, and the general business of the 
world carried on with facility and method. 

These things, therefore, though small in them* 
selves, become great by their frequency ; and he 
very much mistakes his own interest, who, to the 
QBavoidable unskilfiilness of abstraction and retire- 
menty adds a voluntary neglect of common forms^ 
and increases the disadvantages of a studious course 
of life by an arrogant contempt of those practices, 
by which others endeavour to gain favour and multi- 
ply friendships. 

A real and interior disdain of fashion and cere- 
mony, is, indeed, not very often to be found : much 
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the greater part of those who pretend to laugh at 
foppery and formality, secretly wish to have possessed 

' thase qualifications which they pretend to despi^ : 
and because they find it di£Bcult to wash away the 
tincture which they have so deeply imbibed^ endea- 
vour to harden themselves in a sullen approbation of 
their own colour. Neutrality is a state, into which 
the busy passions of man cannot easily subside ; and 
he who is in danger of the pangs of envy, is gene- 
rally forced to recreate his imagination with an effort 
of comfort. 

Some, however, may be found, who, supported 
by the consciousness of great abilities, and elevated 
by a long course of reputation and applause, volun- 
tarily consign themselves to singularity, affect to 
cross the roads of life because they know that they 
shall not be justled, and indulge a boundless gratifi- 
cation of will because they perceive that they shall 
be quietly obeyed. Men of this kind are generally 
known by the name of Humourists, an appellation 
by which he that has obtained it, and can be con- 
tented to keep it, is set free at once from the shackles 
of fashion : and can go in or out, sit or stand, be 
talkative or silent, gloomy or merry, advance ab-^ 
surdities or oppose demonstration, without any other 

' reprehension from mankind, than that it is his way, 
that he is an odd fellow, and must be let alone. 

This seems to many an easy passport through the 
various factions of mankind ; and those on whom it 
is bestowed, appear too frequently to consider the 
patience with which their caprices are suffered as an 

, undoubted evidence of their own importance, of a 
genius to which submission is universally paid, and 
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whctse irr€^laritie» are only considered as conse- 
quences of its vigour. These peculiarities, however, 
are always found to spot a character, thomgh they 
may not totally obscure it ; and he who expects from 
mankind, that they should give up establii^ed cus- 
toms in compliance with his single will^ and exacts 
that deference which he does not pay, may be endur« 
ed, but can never be approved. 

Singularity is, I think, in its own nature um* 
Tcrsally and invariably diq>leasing. In whatever 
respect a man differs from others, he mual be con- 
sidered by them as either worse or better : by being 
better, it is well known that a man gains admiiatioa 
eftener than love, since all approbaticm of bis prae- 
iice must necessarily coHdMsabim that gives it ; and 
thMgk a man often pl«we9 by mferiorftyy there ate 
f^w who desire to give such frfeasure. Yet the tmth 
la, that singularity is almost always* regarded as a 
brand of slight reproaeh ; and where it is asKciated 
with acknowledged merit, serves as an abatement or 
an allay of excellence, by which weak eyes are reco»« 
ciled to tis lustre, and by wtdcb, thou^ kindiess is 
not gained, at least envy is averted. 

But let no man be ro haste to conclude Im owtr 
nefeit so gfeat or conspicisousy as to re^re or justify 
singularity : it is as haanundeus for a moderate widef-f 
standifig to usurp the prerogwtivei of gemae, ta foi 
a common^ form to play over the airs of amfeoatesCed 
beauty. The pside of men will not patiently CMbre 
to see one, wbdse' amferatanding:^ or attainmeiits are 
b«t levet with dieir ovray hrnAk tka rules by wbidor 
they have coostnted to be* boundy or forsako Hke di- 
veetioQi which they MuJkuwua^Af Islhiw. AH viola- 
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tkm of established practice implies in its own natnre 
a rejection of the common opinion, a defiance of 
common censure, and an appeal from general laws to 
private judgment: he, therefore, who differs from 
others without apparent advantage, ought not to be 
angry if his arrogance is punished with ridicule; if 
those, whose example he superciliously overlooks, 
point him ont to derision, and hoot him back again 
into the common road. 

The pride of singularity ia often exerted in little 
things, where right and wrong are indeterminable, 
and where, therefore, vanity is without excuse. But 
there are occasions cm which it is noUe to dare to 
stand alone. To be pious among infideb, to be 
disinterested in a time of general venality, to lead a 
life of Yirtoe and reasoA in the midst of sensualists, iw 
a proof of a mind inlmt on nobler things than the 
praise or blame of men, of a soul fixed in the contemn 
plation of the highest good, and superior to the ty- 
ranny of custom and example. 

In moral and religious questions only, a wise man 
will hold no consultations with fashion, because 
these duties are constant and immutable, and de- 
pend not on the notions of men, but the commands 
of Heaven : yet even of these, the external mode is to 
h^ in some measure regulated by the prevailing taste 
of the age in which we live; for he is certainly no 
friend to virtue, who neglects to give it any lawful at- 
traction, or suffers it to deceive the eye or alienate 
the affections for want of innocent compliance with 
fashionable decorations. 

It is yet remembered of the learned and pious 
Nelson, that he was remarkably elegant in his man* 
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ners, and splendid in his dress. He knew, that the 
eminence of his character drew many eye» upon him ; 
and he was careful not to drive the young or the gay 
away from religion, by representing it as an enemy 
to any distinction or enjoyment in which human na- 
ture may innocently delight. 

In this censure of singularity, I have, therefore, no 
intention to subject reason or conscience to custom or 
example. To comply with the notions and prac- 
tices of mankind, is in some degree the duty of a 
social being; because by compliance only he can 
please, and by pleasing only he can become useful : 
but as the end is not to be lost for the sake of the 
means, we are not to give up virtue to complaisance; 
for the end of complaisance is only to gain the kind- 
ness of our fellow-beings, whose kindness is desirable 
only as instrumental to happiness, and happiness must 
be always lost by departure from virtue. 
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N* 187. TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1754. 



Tt y 2pc{a,— PYTH. 
What have I beeil doing? 

As man is a being very sparingly furnished with the 
power of prescience, he can provide for the future 
only by considering the past ; and as futurity is all 
in which he has any real interest, he ought very di- 
ligently to use the only means by which he can be 
enabled to enjoy it, and frequently to revolve the 
experiments which he has hitherto made upon life, 
that he may gain wkdom from his mistakes, and can- 
tion from his miscarriages. 

Though I do not so exactly conform to the pre* 
cepts of Pythagoras, as to practise every night this 
solemn recollection, yet I am not so lost in dissipation 
as wholly to omit it ; nor can I forbear sometimes to 
inquire of myself, in what employment my life has 
passed away. Much of my time has sunk into no- 
thing, and left no trace by which it can be distin- 
guished ; and of this I now only know, that it was 
once in my power, and might once have been im- 
proved. 

Of other parts of life memory can give some ac- 
count ; at some hours I have been gay, and at others 
serious ; I have sometimes mingled in conversation, 
and sometimes meditated in solitude; one day has 
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been spent in consulting the ancient sages, and another 
in writing Adventurers. 

At the conclusion of any undertaking, it is usual 
to compute the loss and profit. As I shall soon cease 
to write Adventurers, I could not forbear lately to 
consider what has been the consequence of my la- 
bours ; and whether I am to reckon the hours laid 
out in these compositions^ aa applied to a good and 
laudable purpose, or suffered to fume away in useless 
evapcn^tions. 

That I have intended well, I hare the attestatioo of 
my own heart : but good intentioDs may be frustrated 
when they are executed without svitaUe dnill, or di<» 
reeled to an end unattainable in itie)f. 

Some there are, who leave writers very little raom 
for self-congratulation ; some who affirm, that books 
have no influence upon the puUic, that no age was 
ever made better by its authors, and that t# call iJftmt 
mankind to correct their maniiei:8, is like 'S,etxe$r to 
scourge the wind, Qf shackle the torrent. 

This opinion they pret^^ ta support by un^Mling 
experience. The woiid i& fuU of fraud and cowup* 
tion, rapine or naalignity; interest is the lUrUng 
motive of mankind, and every one is endeavonrii^ 
to increase his own stores of heippineaa by perpetual 
accumulatioa, without reflecting upon the numbers 
whomhii superfluity oMidemas to wwni: va this state 
of things a book of morality is published, in which 
charity and benevolence are strongly enforced ; and 
it ia proved beyond opfositian^ that meA are hiqpf9 
iu proportion as they axe ¥irlWMi6, and rich as th^ 
ara Ubml. Tha book ia a|ifJnu4cd» and ttie a»- 
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Chor is preferred ; he imagines his applause deserved, 
and receives less pleasure from the acquisition of re- 
ward than the consciousness of merit. L^t us look 
again upon mankind : interest is still the ruling mo* 
tive, and the world is yet full of fraud and corruption, 
malevolence and rapine. 

The difficulty of confuting this assertion arises 
merely from its generality and comprehension : to 
overthrow it by a detail of distinct facts requires a 
wider survey of the world than human eyes can take ; 
the progress of reformation is gradual and silent, as 
the extension of evening shadows: we know that 
they were short at noon, and are long at sun-set, but 
our senses were not able to discern their increase: 
we know of every civil nation, that it was cmce 
savage, and how was it reclaimed but by a precept 
and admonition ? 

Mankind are universally corrupt, but corrupt in 
different degrees : as they are universally ignorant, 
yet with greater or less irradiations of knowledge. 
How has knowledge or virtpe been increased and 
preserved in one place beyond another, but by dili- 
gent inculcation and rational enforcement ? 

Books of morality are daily written, yet its influ- 
ence is still little in the world ; so the ground is an- 
nually ploughed, and yet multitudes are in want of 
bread'. But, surely, neither the labours of the mo- 
ralist nor of the husbandman are vain : let them for 
a while neglect their tasks, and their usefulness will 
be known; the wickedness that is now frequent 
would beconae universal, the bread that is now scarce 
would wholly fail. 
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The poweri indeed, of every individual is small , 
and the consequence of his endeavours impercep- 
tible in a general prospect of the world. Provi- 
dence has given no man ability to do much, that 
something might be left for every man to do. The 
business of life is carried on by a general co-opera- 
tion ; in which the part of any single man can be no 
more distinguished, than the effect of a particular 
drop when the meadows are floated by a smnmer 
shower : yet every drop increases the inundation, 
and every hand adds to the happiness or misery of 
mankind. 

That a writer, however zealous or eloquent, seldom 
works a visible eflfect upon cities or nations, will readily 
be granted. The book which is read most, is read 
by few, compared with those that read it not ; and of 
those few, the greater part peruse it with dispositions 
that very little favour their own improvement. 

It is difiicult to enumerate the several motives 
which procure to books the honour of perusal : spite, 
vanity, and curiosity, hope knd fear, love and hatred, 
every passion which incites to any other action, serves 
at one time or other to stimulate a reader. 

Some are fond to take a celebrated volume into 
their hands, because they hope to distinguish their 
penetration, by finding faults which have escaped 
the public ; others eagerly buy it in the first bloom 
of reputation, that they may join the chorus of 
praise, and not lag, as Falstaff terms it, in << the 
** rearward of the fashion." 

Some read for style, and some for argument : one 
has little care about the sentiment, be observes only 
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how it is expressed ; another regards not the eon- 
dosioiiy imfis diligent to murk faowit is inferred; 
tlm^ TeaA for ^ther {wrpooes tkan the attainment xtf 
prttctical knowkdg^ ; and are no more likely to gr^w 
wise by ^n examination of a treatise of moral pru- 
dence, than an architeet to inflame his demotion 
by constdertng attentively the proportions of a 
temple. 

tSome read that they may embettish tiid^r conTersa-> 
tion, or shine in dispute ; some that they may not be 
detected in ignorance, or want the reputation of 
literary aeoomplidiments : but the most general and 
prevalent reason of study is the impossibility of ftbd- 
ing another amusement equally cheap ot constant, 
equaUy independent on the hour or the weather. He 
that wants money to follow the chase of pleasure 
through her yearly circuit, and is left at home when 
tlie gay world rolls to Bath or Tniibrtdge ; he whosg 
gout compels him to hear from his chamber the rattle 
of dhariots ttansporting happier beings to plays and 
assemblies, will be forced to seek in books a n^ft^ 
from himself. 

The antlior is not wholly ttsdess. Who provides in- 
nocent amusements for Minds like these. There are 
in the present state .of things so many more inrtiga- 
tions to evil, than incitements to good, 4hat.he whQ 
keeps men in a neutral sbite, may be justly considered 
4s a'bene&ctor to life. 

But, perhaps, it sAldoni happens, that stndyier-^ 
minsites in mere pastime. Books have always a seeMt 
inflnetice on the understanding : we eannot at ]^lea- 
sure dblit^tate ideas: he that reads'books of ncteiicet 
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though l^ithout any fixed desire of improvement, will 
grow more knowing) he that entertains himself with 
moral or religious treatises, will imperceptibly ad- 
>vance in goodness; the ideas which are often ofiered 
to the mind, will at last find a lucky momi^nt when 
it is disposed to receive them. 

It is, therefore, urged without reason, as a dis- 
couragement to writers, that there are already bookji 
sufficient in the world ; that all the topics of per- 
suasion have been discussed, and every important 
question clearly stated and justly decided ; and that, 
therefore, there is no room to hope, that pigmies 
should conquer where heroes have been defeated, or 
that the petty copiers of the present time should ad- 
vance the great work of reformation, which their pre- 
decessors were forced to leave unfinished. 

Whatever be the present extent of human know- 
ledge, it is not only finite, and therefore in its own 
nature capable of increase j but so narrow, that al- 
most every understanding may, by a diligent appli- 
cation of its powers, hope to enlarge it. It is^ 
however, not necessary, that a man should forbear 
to write, till he has discovered some truth unknown 
before j he may be sufficiently useful, by only diver- 
sifyii;ig the sur&ce of knowledge, and luring the 
mind by a new appearance to a second view of those 
beauties which it had passed over inattentively be- 
fore. Every writer may find intellects correspondent 
to his own, to whom his expressions are familiar, 
and his thoughts congenial ; and, perhaps, truth 
is often more successfully propagated by men of 
moderate abilities, who, adopting the opinions of 
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others, have no care but to explain them clearly, than 
by subtle speculatists and curious searchersi who exact 
from their readers, powers equal to their own, and if 
th^ir fabrics of science be strong, take no care to 
render them accessible. 

For my part, I do not regret the bouhst which 1 
have laid out in these little compositions. That the 
world has grown apparently better> since the publica- 
tion of the Adventurer, I have not observed ; but am 
willing to think, that many have been affected by 
single sentiments of which it is their business to re-* 
new the impressiop ; that many have caught hints of 
truth, which it is now their duty to pursue ; and that 
those who have received no improvement, have want-' 
ed not opportunity but intention to improve* 
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N* 188. SATURtoAT, MARCH % 1751. 



Quidpur^ iran^illei? honoSj an dulce lucellwnv^ 
An «0CYTtotii iteTf etfalUntis semita viltt f — hor. 

Whether the tranqail mind and pure, 
HoBcmrs or wMtk our blira 'ensure; 
Or down through life unknown to Btray^ 
\Vhere lonely leads the silent way. — pR&Ncrs* 

Having considered the importance of aiYthors to the 
ifeltdtid of the public, I am led 1)y a Datum! tr^n of 
ihdught, to rciflect oti their liotidition with regard to 
themselves : ^nd to inquire trhat degree of happiness 
or vexation is annexed to the difficult and laborious 
employment of providing instruction or entertain- 
ment for mankind. 

In estimating the pain or pleasure of any par-* 
ticular state, every man, indeed, draws his decisions 
from his own breast, and cannot with certainty de* 
termine, whether other minds are affected by the 
same causes in the same manner. Yet by this cri- 
terion we must be content to judge, because no 
other can be obtained; and, indeed, we have no 
reason to thin^ it very fallacious, for excepting here 
and there an anomalous mind, which either does not 
feel like others, or dissembles its sensibility, we find 
men unanimously concur in attributing happiness or 
misery to particular conditions, as they agree in 
ad^nowledging the cold of winter and the heat of 
autumn. 

If we apply to authors themselves for an account 
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of their state^ it will app^r very little to d^serv^ 
envy ; for they have in all ages Wena44icted to co^ 
plaint- The neglect of learning, the ingratitude of 
the present aget and tl^e absurd preference by which 
ignorance apd dulness oftep obtain favour and re^ 
wards, hs^ye bq^ii from age tp age topics of inven- 
tive ; and few have left their napies to posterity , with- 
out some appeal to future candour from the peryerse- 
ness and malice of their own tin^e^. 

I have, nevertheless been often inclined to doubt^ 
whether uuthprs, howevef querulous, ar^ in re^Uty 
more miserable than their fellow morts^ls. J^ 
present lif^ is to all a state of infelicity ; every man, 
like an author, believes him/self to merit u^<ve 
than he obtains, and solaces the present with tf^e 
I^ospect of the future ; others, indeedi suffer tho^e 
disappointments in silence, of which the writer 
complains, to shew how well he ha^ learnt tl^ art ^ 
lamentation* 

There is at least one .gleam of felicity, pf whipjil 
few writeris hnve missed the enjoyment : he whofst^ 
hopes have so far Qverppwi8red his fears, ^ th^ hf 
has resplye^ to stand forth a candidate for UWf 
seldom £ii)s to amuse himself, b^fore his af^penrance, 
with pleasing scenes of jqi^neni^ or honour ; while 
his fortune is yet under the regulation of fancy^ J>^ 
eai^ly models it to his wisli, snifers no thoughts of 
critics or riv^ to intrude upon his mind, bnt 
counts pver th^ Upuntie^ of patronage, or listens tp 
the voice of praise. 

Some there ^e, tha,t ta}^ vejry luigai'ioui^y 9f ihfi 
second period of fin authpr's h^ppine^^, and tell of 
the tumultuous rapture qf if^yefiAuHh W^en the miu4 
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riots in imagery, and the choice stands suspended be- 
tween different sentiments. 

These pleasures, I believe, may sometimes be in- 
dulged to those, who come to a subject of disiquisi- 
lion with minds itill of ideas, and with fancies so 
vigorous, as easily to excite, select, and arrange 
them. To write is, indeed, no unpleasing employ- 
ment, when one sentiment readily produces another, 
and both ideas and expressions present themselves at 
the first summons : but such happiness, the greatest 
grenius does not always obtain; and common writers 
know it only to such a degree, as to credit its pos- 
sibility. Composition is, for the most part, an effort 
of slow diligence and steady perseverance, to which 
the mind is dragged by necessity or resolution, and 
from which the attention is every moment starting to 
more delightful amusements. 

' It frequently happens that a design which, when 
considered at a distance, gave flattering hopes of 
facility, mocks us in the execution with unexpected 
difiiculties; the mind which, while it considered it 
in the gross, imagined itself amply furnished with 
materials, finds som.etimes an unexpected barrenness 
and vacuity, and wonders whither all those ideas are 
vanished, which a little before seemed struggling for 
emission. 

Sometimes many thoughts present themselves ; but 
so confused and unconnected, that they are not with- 
out difiiculty reduced to method, or concatenated, in 
a regular and dependant series : the mind falls at 
once into a labyrinth, of which neither the beginning 
nor end can be discovered, and toils and struggles 
without progress or ei(trication« 
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It is asserted by Horace, that " if matter be once 
" got together, words will be found with very little 
** difSculty ;" a position which, though sufficiently 
plausible to be inserted in poetical precepts, is by 
no means strictly and philosophically true. If words 
were naturally and necessarily consequential to senti*^ 
ments, it would always follow, that he who has most 
knowledge must have most eloquence, and that 
every man would clearly express what he fully under- 
stood : yet we find, that to think, and discourse, are 
often the qualities of different persons: and many 
books might surely be produced, where just and 
noble sentiments are deg^raded and obscured by un*» 
suitable diction. 

Words, therefore, as well as things, claim the care 
of an author. Indeed of many authors, and those 
not useless or contemptible, words are almost the 
only care : many make it their study, not so much 
to strike out new sentiments, as to recommend those 
which are already known to more favourable notice 
by fairer decorations; but every man, whether he 
copies or invents, whether he delivejj^^s own 
thoughts or those of another, has often found him- 
self deficient in the power of expression, big with 
ideas which he could not utter, obliged to ransack 
his memory for terms adequate to his conceptions, 
and at last unable to impress upon his reader the 
image existing in his own mind. 

It is one of the common distresses of a writer > 
be within a word of a happy period, to wan!t onl j .. - 
single epithet to give amplification its full force, t^ 
require only a correspondent term in order to finish 
i^ parsLgrnph with elegance* und mttke out of its 



members answer to the other : but these deficiencies 
einnot always be mpplied; and after a kmg study 
and vexation, the passag^e is tnm^ atiew, and the 
web unwoYen that was so nearly finished. 
• Bnt when thoughts and words are collected and 
adjusted, and the whole composition at last con« 
eluded, it seldom gratifies the author, when he 
comes coolly and deliberately to review it, with the 
hopes which had been excited in the fury of the per- 
fjoamance : novelty always captivates the mind ; as 
eiur thoughts rise fresh upon us, we readily believe 
them just and original, which when the [Measure of 
production is over, we find to be mean and common, 
or borrowed from the works of others, and supplied 
' by memory rather than invention. 

But though it should happen that the writer finds 
no such faults in his performance, he is still to re- 
member, that he looks updn it with partial eyes: 
and when he considers, how much men who could 
judge of others with great exactness, have often 
failed of judging of themselves, he will be afraid of 
deciding too hastily in his awn favour, or of allowing 
lumself to contemplate with too much complacence, 
treasure that has not yet been brought to the test, nor 
passed the only trial that can stamp its value. 

From the public, and only from the public, is 
he to await a confirmation of his claim, and a final 
justification of self-esteem: but the public is not 
easily persuaded to favour an author. If mankind 
were left to judge for themselves, it is reasonaUe to 
imagine, that of such writings, at lea^, as describe 
the movements of the human passions, and of which 
every maii parries the archetype within hini, a just 
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Opinion would be formed ; but whoever has remarked 
the fate of books, must have found it governed by 
other causes, than general consent arising from gcme- 
ral conviction. If a new performance happens not to 
fall into the liands of some, who have courage to tell, 
and authority to propagate their opinion, it often re- 
mains long in obscurity, and perishes unknown and 
unexamined. A few, a very few, commonly consti- 
tute the taste of the time ; the judgment which they 
have once pronounced, some are too lazy to discuss, 
and some too timorous to contradict : it may however 
be, I think, observed, that their power is greater to 
depress than exalt, as mankind are more credulous 
of censure tlian of praise. 

This perversion of the public judgment is not to 
be rashly numbered among^ the miseries of an au- 
thor ; since it commonly serves, after miscarriage, to 
reconcile him to himself. Because the world has 
sometimes passed an unjust sentence, he readily con- 
cludes the sentence unjust by which his performance 
is condemned ; because some have been exalted above 
their merits by partiality, he is sure to ascribe the 
success of a rival, not to the merit of his work, but the 
zeal of his patrons. Upon the whole, as the author 
seems to share all the common miseries of life, he ap- 
pears to partake likewise of its lenitives and abate- 
ments. 
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CHAP, h 

DESCRIPTION OP A PA|:iAC£ IN A VALLEY. 

JL E who listen with credulity to the whispers of 
fancy 9 and pursue with eagerness the phantoms 
of hope; who expect that age will perform the pro- 
mises of youths and that the deficiencies of the pre- 
sent day will be supplied by the morrow ; attend to 
the history of Rasselas prince of Abissinia. 

Rasselas was the fourth son of the mighty empe- 
ror^ in whose dominions the Father of Waters be- 
gins his course; whose bounty pours down the 
streams of plenty, and scatters over half the world 
the harvests of Egypt. 

' According to the custom which has descended 
from age to age among the monarchs of the torrid 
zone, Rasselas was confined in a private palace, with 
the other sons and daughters of Abissinian royalty, till 
the order of succession should call him to the throne. 
The place, which the wisdom or policy of an- 
tiquity had destined for the residence. of the Abissi* 
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nian princes, wa« a spacious valley in the kin^om 
of Amhara, surrounded on every side by mountains, 
of which the summits overliwg the middle part. 
The only passage, by which it could be entered, was 
a cavern that passed under a rock, of which it has 
long been disputed whether it was the work of na- 
ture or of human industry. The outlet of the cavern 
was concealed by thick wood, and the mouth which 
opened into the valley was clo^ with gates of iron, 
forged by the artificers of ancient days, so massy that 
no man could without the help of engines open or 
shut them. 

From the mountains on every side, rivulets de- 
scended that filled all the valley with verdure and 
fertility, and formed a lake in the middle inhabited 
by fish of every specie^i and frequented by every fowl 
whom nature has taught to 4ip the wing ip water. 
This lake discharged iU raperfluities by a stream 
which entered a dark cleft of the mountain on the 
northern side, and fell vfiik dreadful poise fmm pre*^ 
cipice to precipice till it was beard no more. 

The «ides of the mountaia9 were covered with 
trees, the banks of the brooks were diversified 
with flowers; every blast nhook spices fjtem the 
rocks, and every month dropped fruits upon the 
ground. All animals that bite the gra^s, or broulie 
the shrubs whether wild ^ tame* wandered in this 
extensive circuit, secured frpm beasts of prey by the 
mountains which confiped thc^oi. On one part were 
flocks afid herds feeding IP the pastures, on ano*^ 
tber all the tMEsa^ts of ^fsiM frisking in ih^ lawns ; 
the qpirightly kid was bouo^ing en the fwkif the 
suNl^ poiWikey Uoli^kVHS ^^ ^^ trfes^ amjl t^e ^ 
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lemn elephant reposing in the fi^ade. All th^ diver- 
sit jes of the world were brougift togetlier, the Mess- 
Tttgs of nature wcfre tiollectedy ^tid its evils extracted 
and excluded. 

The valley^ tride and fruitful^ mpplied its inha- 
bitants with the necessaries of life, and all delights 
and superfluities were added at the anntial visit 
which the emperor paid his children, when the 
mm gate was opened to the Dound of music; and 
during eight days every one that resided in the val- 
ley Wiis required to propose whatever might con- 
tribute lo make seclusion pleasaitt, to fill up the 
vaciuicies of attelition, and lessen the tediotisness of 
time. Every desire was inmiedid.tety^granted. . All 
the artificers of pleasure were called to gladden the 
festivity ; the musicians exerted the power of har- 
mony, and the dancers shewed their activity be* 
fore the pHn<^ in hope that they should pass their 
Kv€» kk this blissful captivity, to Which those only 
were admitted whose performance w^ thOugfht ^ble 
to add fiovelty to luxury. Buch Was tbe appear- 
ance Aif ^Miirity and ddight which this retirement 
afforded, that they, to whom it was new, always 
desired that it might be perpetual; and as those^ 
on whom the iron gate had once closed, were never 
suffered to return, the effect of longer experience 
could not be known* Thus every year produced 
new schemes of delight, ^and new competitors for ' 
imprisonment. 

The «palac6 stood on im emioence raised BboiA 
thirty.fNLoes above the ausface oi the lake, it Was 
divided .into many squirei -or eodrtst built witlir 
greater or lam magoifiicierteei accerding to the Hxtk 
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of those for whom they were designed. The roofm 
were turned into arches of massy stone joined by a 
cement that grew harder by time, and the building 
stood from century to century deriding the solstitial 
rains and equinoctial hurricanes, without need of re- 
jparation. 

This house, which was so large as to be fully 
known to none but some ancient officers who suc^ 
cessively inherited the secrets of the place, was iMiilt 
as if suspicion herself had dictated the plan. To 
every room there was an open and secret passage^ 
every square had a communication with the rest^ 
either from the upper stories by private galleries, 
or by subterranean passages from the lower apart" 
ments. Many of the columns had unsuspected ca- 
vities, in which a long race of monarchs had repo- 
sited their treasures. They then closed up the open- 
ing with marble, which was never to be removed 
but in the utmost exigencies of the kingdom; and 
recorded their accumulations in a book which wat 
itself concealed in a tower not entered but by the 
emperor, attended by the prince who stood next in 
.succession. 

CHAP. II. 

THE DISCONTENT^ OT RASSEJJiS IN THE UaPVX 

VALLfiir* 

Here the sons and daughters of Abissinia lived 
only to know the soft vicissitudes of pleasure and 
repose, attended by all that were skilful to de- 
light, and gratified with whatevdr the fiknaes cai{ 
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enjoy% They wandered in gardens of fraglrance, and 
jslept in the fortregses of security. Every art was 
practised to make them pleased with their own con«- 
dition» The sages who instructed them, told them of 
Qothing but the miseries of public life, and described 
all beyond the mountains as regions of calamity, 
where discord was always . raging, and where man 
preyed upon man. 

To heighten their opinion of their own felicity, 
they were daily entertained With songs, the subject of 
which was the happjf vaUey. Their appetites were 
excited by frequent enumerations of different enjoy- 
ments, and revelry and merriment was the business of 
every hour from the dawn of morning to the close of 
even. 

These methods were generally successful : few of 
the princes had ever wished to enlarge their bounds, 
but passed their lives in full conviction that they had 
all within their reach that art or nature could bestow^ 
and pitied those whom fate had excluded from thif 
seat of tmnquillity, as the sport of chance and the 
slaves of misery. 

Thus they rose in the morning and lay down ajk 
night, pleased with each other and with themselves, 
all but Rasselas, who in the twenty-sixth year of 
his age began to withdraw himself from their pas--' 
times and assemblies, and to delight in solitary walks 
and silent meditation. He often sat before tables 
covered with luxury, and forgot to taste the dain- 
ties that were placed before him: he rose ab^ 
ruptly in the midst of the song, and hastily retired 
beyond the sound of music. His attendants ob^ 
served the . change,, and endeavoured to renew his 
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\me ^ {>teajsMr&; lie neglected their <)ftcioii8tieiK^ 
repcilsed their invitatioMy and spent day after day, 
on the baiKks of rimk^ s^ltered with traei, where 
he sometiines listened to llie birds * in the branches, 
80meti6ies oheerved the &^h playing tn tlhe stream, 
and anon cast his eyes upon ^e pastures amd moui^ 
tains filled with aoimais, of which some were 
biting the herbage, and some sleeping among the 
bnshes. 

^ Itiis ftngidarity of his tramonr made him mucli 
observed^ One o( the Sagfes, hi whose eonversation 
he had formerly delighted, followed him seci^tly, in 
hope of discovering the oauae of his disquiet. Ras- 
^ selas, 'wboltnew not that any one was 4iear him, inur- 
ing for some time fixed his eyes upon the goats 
Hbat iHere bronstng among the rocks, 'began to com- 
pare their condition with hisomi. 

* What/' said he, ^* mokes the difference be- 
tlVMn man and all the rest of the animal crea* 
tion ? fivery beast that strays beside me has the 
same corporal necessities wiih mysiilf ; he is hungry 
and crops the grass, he is thirsty and drinks the 
4?ream, his tliirst and hunger are appeased^ he is 
aatislRcd and sleeps; he rises again and is hungry, 
he is again fed and is at re^lt. I am hungry and 
thirsty like him, but when thirst and hunger cense I 
am not at rest ; I am like him pained with want, 
bat am not, like him, satisfied with ftilne». The 
intermediate hours are tedious and gioomy : I long 
again to be hungry that 1 may again quicken my 
«(tention. The birds peek the Iberries orthe^conr^ 
and fly away to the grwei^ where th^ sit in aeem^ 
ii^ haziness on the braaehes, and ^wmU their lirm 
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in tuning one unvaried series of sounds. T likewise 
can call the lutanist and the singer, but the sounds 
that pleased me yesterday weary me to-day, and will 
grow yet more wearisome to-morrow. 1 can dis- 
cover within me no power of perception which is not 
glutted with its proper pi easure, yet I do not feel 
myself delighted. Man surely has some latent sense 
for which this place affords no gratification, or he 
has some desires distinct from sense, which must be 
satisfied bef(H*e he can be happy/' 

After this he lifted up his head, and seeing the 
moon rising, walked towards the palace. As he 
passed through the fields, and saw the animals around 
him, " Ye," said he, *.* are happy, and need not envy 
me that walk thus among you^ burdened with my« 
self J nor do I, ye gentle beings, envy your felicity; 
for it is not the felicity of man. I have many dis*^ 
tresses from which ye are free ; I fear pain when I do 
not feel it; I sometimes shrink at evils recollected, 
and sometimes start at evils anticipated : surely the 
equity of Providence has balanced peculiar sufferings 
with peculiar enjoyments.*' 

With observations like these the prince amused 
himself as he returned, uttering them with a plain- 
tive voice, yet with a look that discovered him to 
feel some complacence in his own perspicacity, and 
to receive some solace of the miseries of life, from 
consciousness of the delicacy with which he felt, 
and the eloquence with which he bewailed them. 
He mingled cheerfully in the diversions of the 
evening, and all rejoiced to find that his heart was 
lightened. 

VOL. III. X 
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GHAP. III. 

THE WANTS OF HIM THAT WANTS NOTHING. 

On the next day his old ioistnictor, imaginings that 
he had now made himself acquainted with his disea^ 
of mind, was in hope of curing it by counsel, smd of- 
ficiously sought an opportunity of conference, which 
the prince, having long considered him ajs one whose 
intellects were exhausted^ was not very willing to af- 
ford : ** Why,*' said he, ^* does this man thus intrude 
upon me ; shall I be never suffered to forget those lec- 
tures which pleased only while they were new, and tp 
become new again must be forgotten ?* * He then walk- 
ed into the wood, and composed himself to his usual 
meditations; when before his thoughts had taken 
any settled form, he perceived his pursuer at his side, 
and was at first prompted by his impatience to go 
hastily away : but, being unwilling to offend a man 
whom he had once reverenced and still loved, he in- 
vited him to sit down with him on the bank. 

The old man thus encouraged, began to lament 
the change which had been lately observed in the 
prince, and to inquire why he sO often retired from 
the pleasures of the palace, to loneliness and silence. 
** I fly from pleasure," said the prince, " because plea- 
sure has ceased to please; I am lonely because I 
am miserable, and am unwilling to cloud with my 
presence the happiness of others.'* " You, Sir," said 
the sage, ** are the first who has complained, of mi- 
sery in the happy valley. I hope to convince you 
that your complaints have no real cause. You are 
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here in full possession of all that the emperor of 
Abissinia can bestow; here is neither labour to be 
endured nor danger to be dreaded, yet here is all that 
labour or danger can procure or purchase. Ix)ok round 
and tell ne which of your wants is without supply : 
if you want nothing, how are you unhappy ?" 

" That I want nothing,** said the prince, " or that 
I know not what I want, is the cause of my com- 
plaint; if I had any known want, I should have a 
certain wish; that wish would excite endeavour, 
and I should not then repine to see the sun move 
so slowly towards the western mountain, or lament 
when the day breaks and sleep will no longer hide 
me from myself. When I see the kids and the lambs 
chasing one another, I hxicy that I should be happy 
if I had something to pursue. But possessing all that 
I can want, I find one day and one hour exactly like 
another, except that the latter is still more tedious 
than the former. Let your experience inform me 
how the day may now seem as short as in my child- 
hood, while nature was yet fresh, and every moment 
shewed me what I never had observed before. I 
have already enjoyed too much ; give me something 
to desire.'* 

The <rfd man was surprised at this new species of 
affliction, and knew not what to reply, yet was un- 
willing to be silent. " Sir," said he, ^ if yoa had seen 
the miseries of the world, yoa would know how to 
' value your present state.** " Now,*- said the prince, 
" you have given me something to desire ; I shall long 
to see the miseries of the world, since the sight of 
them is necessary to happiness. 
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CHAP. IV. 

THE PRINCE CONTINUES TO GRIEVE AND MUSE. 

At this time the sound of music proclaimed the hour 
of repast, and the conversation was concluded. The 
old man went away sufficiently discontented, to find 
that his reasonings had produced the only conclusion 
which they were intended to prevent. But in the 
decline of life shame and grief are of short duration ; 
whether it be that we bear easily what we have borne 
long, or that, finding ourselves in age less regarded, 
we less regard others ; or, that we look with slight 
regard upon afflictions, to which we know that the 
hand of death is about to put an end. 

The prince, whose views were extended to a wider 
space, could not speedily quiet his emotions. He 
had been before terrified at the length of life which 
nature promised him, because he considered that in 
a long time much must be endured; he now re- 
joiced in his youth, because in many years much 
might be done. 

This first beam of hope, that had been ever 
darted into his mind, rekindled youth in his cheeks, 
and doubled the lustre of his eyes. He was fired 
with the desire of doing something, though he knew 
not yet with distinctness, either end or means. 

He was now no longer gloomy and unsocial; 
but, considering himself as master of a secret stock 
of happiness, which he could enjoy only by con- 
cealing it, he affected to be busy in all schemes of 
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diversion, and endeavoured to make others pleased 
with the state of which he himself was weary. But 
pleasures never can be so multiplied or continued, 
as not to leave much of life unemployed ; there were 
many hours, both of the night and day, which he 
could spend without suspicion in solitary thought. 
The load of life was much lightened : he went eagerly 
into the assemblies, because he supposed the frequency 
of his presence necessary to the success of his pur- 
poses ; he retired gladly to privacy, because he had 
now a subject of thought. 

His chief amusement was to picture to himself 
that world which he had never seen ; to place him- 
self in various conditions ; to be entangled in imagi- 
nary difficulties, and to be engaged in wild adven-r 
tures: but his benevolence always terminated his 
projects in the relief of distress, the detection of 
fraud, the defeat of oppression, and the diffusion of 
happiness. 

Thus passed twenty months of the life of Rasse- 
las. He busied himself so intensely in visionary 
bustle, that he forgot his real solitude, and, amidst 
hourly preparations for the various incidents of hu-*^ 
man affairs, neglected to consider by what means he 
.should mingle with mankind. 

One day, as he was sitting on a bank, he feigfned 
to himself an orphan virgin robbed of her little 
portion by a treacherous lover, and crying after him 
for restitution and redress. So strongly was the image 
impressed upon his mind, that he started \ip in the 
maid's defence, and ran forward to seize the plun- 
derer with all the eagerness of r^l pursuit. Fear nsr 
turally quickens the flight of guilt. Rasselas could 
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not catch the fugitive with his utmost efforts ; hut, 
resolving to weary by perseverance, him whom he 
eowM not surpass in speed, he pressed on tiU the foot 
of the mountain stopped his course. 

Here he recollected himself, and smiled at hts 
own ij^eless impetuosity, llien raising his eyesr to 
the mountain, ^^ This," said he, << is the fatal obsta^ 
cle that hinders at once the enjoyment of pleasure, 
and the exerci^ of virtue. How long is it that my 
hopes and wishes have flown beyond this boundary 
of my life, which yet I never have attemptecF to 
surmount!'' 

Struck with this reflection, he sat down to^ muse ; 
and remembertd^ that since he first resolved to 
escape from his confinement, the sun had passed 
twice over him in his annual course. He new 
felt a degree of regret with which he had never 
been befbve acquainted. He "considered how mmch 
might have been done in the time whieh* had 
passed, and left- nothing* real behind it. He com- 
pamd twenty months with the life of man. *^ In 
Kfe," said he> '^ i» not to be counted the ignorance of 
#inftincy, or imbectfity of age. We are long before 
we are able to think, amd we soon cease from- the 
power of acting. The true period of human* existence 
may be reasonably estimated at fbrty years, of which 
I have mused away- the fbur and' twentieth part. 
What I have lost? was^ certain^, fcr- 1 have certainljr 
possessed it; but of twenty months to* come who can 
assure me ?'* 

The conseiousnesisr of his own fblly pierced' him 
deeply, and he- waS' knfvg befbre he could- be reeon* 
eitod to> hmiself. '' The rest of my time/' saidf he, 



1^ 
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^ ha^ beeA lort by the crim^ or folly of my ancestors, 
and the absurd institutiomi' of my conntry; I remem- 
ber it with disgust, yet without remorse: but the 
months that have passed since new light darted into 
my soul, since I formed a scheme of reasonable feli- 
city, have been squandered by my own fault. I have 
lost that which can never be restored : I have seen 
the sun rise and set for twenty months, an idle gazer 
onr the light of heaVen : in this time the birds have 
left the nest of their mother, and committed' them- 
selves to the woods and to the skies : the kid has for- 
sikin thd teat,* and learned by degrees to climb the 
rdcks in' quest of indej^ndent sustenance. I only 
haVe made no advances, but am still helpless and 
ighorbnt. The mooil, by more than twenty changes, 
admonished me of the flux of life; the stream that 
rolled before my feet upbraided my inactivity. I sat 
feasltitig on intellectual luxury, regardless alike of 
the examples of the earth, and the instructions of the 
planets; Twenty months are passed, who shall restore 
them?'' 

These siorrowful meditations fSastened upon his 
mind ; he passed four months in resolving to lose i^ 
more time in idle resolves, and was awakened to more- 
vigorous exertion^ by hearing amiaid, who had broken 
ft porcelain cup, remark, that what cannot be repaired 
it not to be regretted. 

This was obvious; and Rasselas reproached him* 
self that he had not discovered it, having not 
kiiov^, or not (Considered, how many useful hints 
ar^ obtained' by chance, and how often the niihd, 
hurried by her own ardour to distant views, neglects 
the truths that lie open before her. He, for a few 
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hours, regretted his regret, and from that time bent 
his whole mind upon the means of escaping from the 
valley of happiness. 



CHAP. V. 

THE PRINCE MEDITATES HIS ESCAPE. 

He now found that it would be very difficult to 
effect that which it was very easy to suppose ef- 
fected. When he looked round about him, he saw 
himself confined by the bars of nature which had 
never yet been broken, and by the gate, through 
which none that once had passed it were ever able 
to return. He was now impatient as an eagle in 
a grate. He passed week after week in clambering 
the mountains, to see if there was any aperture 
which the bushes might conceal, but found all the 
summits inaccessible bv their prominence. The iron 
gate he despaired to open; for it was not only se- 
cured with all the power of art, but was always 
watched by successive sentinels, and was by its po- 
tion exposed to the perpetual observation of all the 
iimabitants. 

He then examined the cavern through which the 
waters of the lake were discharged ; and, looking 
down at a time when the sun shone strongly upon its 
mouth, he discovered it to be full of broken rocks, 
which, though they permitted the stream to flow 
through many narrow passages, would stop any body 
oC solid bulk. He returned discouraged and dejecta 
ed ; but, having now known the blessing of hope, 
resolved never to despair* 
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In these fruitless searches he spent ten mcmths. 
The time, however, passed cheerfully away : in the 
morning he rose with new hope, in the evening ap- 
plauded his own diligence, and in the night slept 
sound after his fatigue. He met a thousand amuse- 
ments which beguiled his labour, and diversified hit 
thoughts. He discerned the various instincts of ani- 
mals, and properties of plants, and found the place 
replete with wonders, of which he purposed to solace 
himself with the contemplation, if he should never 
be able to accomplish his flight; rejoicing that his 
endeavours, though yet unsuccessful, had supplied 
him with a source of inexhaustible inquiry. 

But his original curiosity was not yet abated ; he 
resolved to obtain some knowledge of the ways of 
men. His wish still continued, but his hope grew 
less. He ceased to survey any longer the walls of his 
prison, and spared to search by new toils for inter- 
stices which he knew could not be found, yet deter- 
mined to keep his design always in view, and lay 
hold on any expedient that time should ofier. 

CHAP. VI. • 

A DISSERTATION ON THE ART OF FLYINO. 

Among the artists that had been allured into the 
happy valley, to labour for the accommodation and 
pleasure of its inhabitants, was a man eminent 
for his knowledge of the mechanic powers, who 
had contrived many engines both of use and re» 
creation. By a wheel, which the stream turned, he 
forced the water into a tower, whence it was 
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tribnted to all the apartments of the jmIik^. ' He 
eroded a pavilion ih <he garden^ around whibfi 
he kept the air always cool by artificial showers. 
One of the gproves, appropriated to iAne I^ies^ tms 
ventilated by fens, to which the rivulet Uiat rail 
through it giate a constant inotion ; and instfuiA^nti 
ef soft taxmc were plac^ at proper distancei^^ of 
which some played by the impulse of the wind> and 
some by the power of the stlream. 

This artist was sometimes visited by RfUfifela^, wkb 
was pleased with every kihd of knowledge, imagining 
tiiat the timi^ would come i#faen< all' bi^ aoqoiMtibns 
should be of use to hith in the o^ world. H«r cmaiA 
one day to amuse himself in his usnal> nia»tie1% dnd 
found the master busy in bbiiding a^ittiling i^arkit: 
he saw that the design vi^xs practicable^ up6ik a level 
surface, aiid With expressions of great esteem sblicited 
its completion. The woikman vftts* pleaded to find 
himself so much regarded by thepriiice, and resolved 
«b gain yet higher honours. " Sir/* said he, « yott 
have seen but a small part of what the mechanic 
sciences can perform. I have been long of opinion, 
^t instead of the tardy conveyance of ships and 
chariots, man might use the swifter migration of 
wings; that the fields of air are open to knoM^edge, 
and that only ignorance and idleness need crawl upon 
thfe gitJund.'* 

This hint rekindled the j^ince'sr deHire df passing 
the mountains; having se^> what the mechaniM 
had already perfortned^ he wa^ williu]^ to'filncy' that 
he could do iiM>re; yetiesolved' to* inquire ftirtUer, 
before he suffered hopeto affliM him by disappoint* 
HMht. «< I* aHraflmd,;?' saidhe to the artist; '* that 
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jour iaiaj^atiofi prevails over your skill, amd Hut 
yoa now tell me father what fm wish, thaxi whflit 
joa know. Every animal has his eismeiit assigm^l 
him; the birds have the aw, anvl mem etad heflgfei 
the earth/' ''.So/' replM the iseehanist, '^ishw 
hare the water, in which yet beasts am switfi hf 
nature, andf men by art. He that ean swi» nee«is 
not despair to #y : to swim its' to fly in a; ^rosseli 
flaid> and to fly is to^ swim in a safbtlf^. We aM 
only to proportion our power of resistance ta tiW 
different density of matter through which we are 
to pass. You will be necessarily upborn by the air^ 
if yen can renew any impulse upon it, faster thaxk the 
sir can recede from the pressure." 

<^ Bat the exercise of swimming,'' said the primdef 
** is very laborious; the strongest limbs are soon Wte^ 
ried ; I am afraid the act of flying will be yet m6i% 
violent, and wings will be of no great use, tmless Wcf 
can fly further than we can swim." 

" The labour of rising from the gfround," siaid 

the artist, " will be great, as we see it in the heavier 

^mestic fowls, but as we mount higher, the 

earth's attraction, and the body's gravity, will U^ 

, gradually diminished, till we shall' arrive at a reglidti 

where the man will float in the air without any 

tendency to fall : no care will then be n^t^essary but 

to move forwards, which the gentlest impulse Wilt 

eflfect. You, Sir, whose curiosity is so exttensive, 

will easily conceive with what pleasure a philoso^ 

fiber Aimished with wings, and hovering^ in the sky, 

would' see the earth, and all its inhabitants, rolHtl^ 

beneath him, and pretenting to him suceessively; 

by its diurnal motion, all the countries within the 
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same parallel. How must it amuse the pendeiit 
spectator to see the moving scene of land and 
ocean, cities and deserts! To survey with equal se* 
curity the marts of trade, and the fields of battle; 
mountains infested by barbarians, and fruitful re- 
gions gladdened by plenty, and lulled by peace! 
How easily shall we then trace the Nile through all 
his passage; pass over to distant regions, and examine 
the face of nature from one extremity of the earth to 
the other!'* 

<« All this," said the prince, " is much to be desir- 
ed ; but I am afraid that no man will be able to breathe 
in these regions of speculation and tranquillity. I 
have been told, that respiration is difficult upon 
lofty mountains, yet from these precipices, though 
so high as to produce great tenuity of air, it is very 
easy to fall: therefore I suspect, that from any 
height, where life can be supported, there may be 
danger of too quick descent." 

" Nothing," replied the artist, "will ever be at- 
tempted, if all possible objections must be first 
overcome. If you will favour my project, I will 
try the first flight at my own hazard. I have con- 
sidered the structure of all volant^ animals, and find 
the folding continuity of the bat's wings most easily 
acconmiodated to the human form. Upon this 
model I shall begin my task to-morrow, and in a 
year expect to tower into the air beyond the malice 
and pursuit of man. But I will work only on this 
condition, that the art shall not be divulged, and 
that you shall not require me to make wings for any 
but ourselves." 
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• 

" Why," said Rasselas, " should you envy others 
so great an advantage ? All skill ought to be exerted 
for universal good; every man has owed much to 
others, and ought to repay the kindness that he has 
received/* 

" If men were all virtuous,** returned the artist, " I 
should with great alacrity teach them all to fly. But 
what would be the security of the good, if the bad 
could at pleasure invade them from the sky ? Against 
an army sailing through the clouds, neither walls, 
nor mountains, nor seas, could afford any security. 
A flight of northern savages might hover in the wind, 
and light at once with irresistible violence upon the 
capital of a fruitful region that was rolling under 
them. Even this valley, the retreat of princes, the 
abode of happiness, might be violated by the sudden 
descent of some of the naked nations that swarm on 
the coast of the southern sea.** 

The prince promised secrecy, and waited for the 
performance, not wholly hopeless of success. He 
visited the work from time to time, observed its 
progress, and remarked many ingenious contrivances 
to facilitate motion, and unite levity with strength. 
The artist was every day more certain that he 
should leave vultures and eagles behind him, and 
the contagion of his confidence seized upon the 
prince. 

In a year the wings were finished, and, on a morn- 
ing appointed, the maker appeared furnished for flight 
on a little promontory : he waved his pinions a while 
to gather air, then leaped from his stand, and in an 
instant dropped into the lake. His wings, which 
were of no use in the air, sustained him in the water. 
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tUMi the prince dnew him to laad^ lialf dead with ter- 
ror jaud vexation. 



CHAP, VIL 



TBE PRINCE FINDS A MAN OF LEARNING. 



The prince 'was not nmch afflicted by iJiis 
having suffered himself to hope for a happier event, 
only because he had no other means of escape in view. 
He still persisted in his design to leave the happy 
valley by the first opportunity. 

His imagination was now at a stand ; he had no 
prospect of entering into the world ; and, notwith- 
standing all his endeavours to support himself, discon- 
tent by degrees preyed upon him, and he began ag^ain 
to lose his thoughts in sadness, when the rainy season, 
which in these countries is periodical, made it incon- 
venient to wander in the woods. 

The rain continued longer and with more vio- 
lence than had been ever known : the clouds broke 
on the surrounding mountains, and the torrents 
streamed into the plain on every side, till the cavern 
was too narrow to discharge the \vater. The lake 
overflowed its banks, and all the level of the valley 
was covered with the inundation. The eminence, 
on which the palace was built, and some other spots 
of rising ground, were all that the eye could now dis- 
cover. TTie herds and flocks left the pastures, and 
both the wild beasts and the tame retreated to the 
mountains. 

This inundation confined all the printes to do- 
mestic amusements, and the attention of Rasselas 
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W^ particwterJy seijjfid Jby ^9^ fKjeni, wkich ImUfi re- 
l)e^r£;iedj ^ppQ thp F/q^ricH^ /conditions pf tuiiimu^ity, 
H^ cQQ9U9]^ftaded tk^ poet jto ^ttepd hm in his ^po^fjU 
ipent, a^ nscite lijfi yerse^ » second tiyqe; tj^n 
enl^ri^ m^ hPf^t^V talk, )ie thoiigbl: kimaAf 
^Wy ^ h*'^!^ <b!)nd ^ m90 who kpew tib world 
90 w^U aod GQuld £|0 ^iJAiUy paint tl)# sqen^ qf 
life. He asked a thousand qiM^ioos abput things, to 
which, thmgh cowi^on tp all other mortal;, his con- 
finement from childhood had kiBpt him a ytmngert 
The poet pitied h^s ignorance, mA loved his ^eariosity, 
and entiertained him from day to day with nov^y 
and instruction, so that the prince regretted the ne- 
cessity of sleep, and l<mged till the morqing should 
renew his pleasure. 

As they weri^ sitting together, the prince com-* 
mand^d Imlac to relate his history, and to t^U by 
what accident he was forced, or by what motive 
induced, to close his life in the happy vaU^y* As ho 
was going to begin his narrative, Rasselas was called 
to a concert, and obliged to restrain his curiosity till 
thf evening. 

CHAP. VIIL 

THE HISTORY OF IMLAC. 

The close of the day is, in the regions of the torrid 
zone, the only season of diversion and entertainment, 
and it was therefore midnight before thfi music ceased, 
and the princesses retired. Rasselas then called A)r 
his companion, and required him to begin iiw atory 
of his life* 
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" Sir/* said Imlac, " my history will not be long r 
the life that is devoted to knowledge passes silently 
away, and is very little diversified by events. To 
talk in public, to think in solitude, to read and to 
hear, to inquire and answer inquiries, is the business 
of a scholar* He wanders about the world without 
pomp or terror, and is neither known nor valued 
but by men like himself. 

** I was born in the kingdom of Goiama, at 
no great distance from the fountain of the Nile. 
My Mher was a wealthy merchant, who traded be<^ 
tween the inland countries of Afric and the ports of 
the Red Sea. He was honest, frugal, and diligent, 
\}\xt of mean sentiments, and narrow comprehension ; 
he desired only to be rich, and to conceal his riches, 
lest he should be spoiled by the governors of the 
province.*' 

** Surely,*' said the prince, " my father must be neg* 
ligent of his charge, if any man in his dominiona 
dares take that which belongs to another. Does 
he not know that kings are accountable for in- 
justice permitted as well as done ? If I were em- 
peror, not the meanest of my subjects should be 
oppressed with impunity. My blood boils when I 
am told that a merchant durst not enjoy his honest ' 
gains for fear of losing them by the rapacity of 
power. Name the governor who robbed the 
people, that I may declare his crimes to the em- 
peror." 

" Sir," said Imlac, *^ your ardour is the natural 
effect of virtue animated by youth: the time will 
come when you will acquit your father, and per- 
haps hear with less impatience of the governor^ 
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Oppression is, in the Abissinian dominions, neither . 
frequent nor tolerated ; but no form of government 
has been yet. discovered, by which cruelty can be 
wholly prevented. Subordination supposes power on 
one part, and subjection on the other ; and if power 
be in the hands of men, it will sometimes be abused. 
The vigilance of the supreme magistrate may do 
much, but much will still remain undone. He can 
never know all the crimes that are committed, and 
can seldom punish all that he knows/' 

" This,'* said the prince, " I do not understand, 
but I had rather hear thee than dispute. Continue 
thy narration." 

** My father," proceeded Imlac, " originally in- 
tended that I should have no other education, than 
such as might qualify me for commerce; and dis- 
covering' in me great strength of memory, and 
quickness of apprehension, often declared his hope 
that I should be some time the richest man in 
Abissinia." 

" Why," said the prince, " did thy father desire 
the increase of his wealth, when it was already 
greater than he durst discover or enjoy ? I am un- 
willing to doubt thy veracity, yet inconsistencies can- 
not both be true." 

" Inconsistencies," answered Imlac, " cannot both 
be right, but, imputed to man, they may both be 
true. Yet diversity is not inconsistency. My father 
might expect a time of greater security. However, 
some desire is necessary to keep life in motion, and 
he, whose real wants are supplied^ must admit those 
of fancy." 

VOL. III. Y 
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<^ This,*' said the prince, ^^ I can in some measure 
conceive. I repent that I ipterrupted thee." 

** With this hope,'* proceeded Imlac, " he sent me 
to school ; but when I had once found the delight of 
knowledge, and felt the pleasure of intelligence and 
the pride of invention, I began silently to despise 
riches, and determined to disappoint the purpose of 
my father, whose grossness of conception raised my 
pity. I was twenty years old before his tenderness 
would expose me to the fatigue of travel, in which 
time I had been instructed, by successive masters, in 
all the literature of my native country. As every 
hour taught me something new, I lived in a continual 
course of gratifications ; but, as I advanced towards 
manhood, I lost much of the reverence with which 
I had been used to look on my instructors ; because, 
when the lesson was ended, I did not find them wiser 
or better than common men. 

'^ At length my father resolved to initiate me 
in commerce, and opening one of his subterranean 
treasures, counted out ten thousand pieces of gold. 
This, young man, said he, is the stock with which 
you must negociate. I began with less than the fifth 
part, and you see how diligence and jiarsimony have 
increased it. This is your own to waste or to im- 
prove. If you squander it by negligence or caprice, 
you must wait for my death before you will be rich : 
if, in four years, you double your stock, we will 
thenceforward let subordination cease, and live to- 
gether as friends and partners ; for he shall always 
be equal with me, who is equally skilled in the art of 
growing rich. 
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«*'We laid our money upon camels, concealed in 
baled of cheap g'oods, and travelled to the shore of 
the Red Sea. When I c^tst my eye on the e^^panse 
of waters, my heart bonnded like that of a prisoner 
escaped. I felt an nne^tingtiishable curiosity kindle 
in my mind, and resolved to snatch this opporttinity 
of seeing the manners of other nations, and of learn- 
ing sciences unknown in Abissinia. 

•* I remembered that my father had obliged me 
to the improvement of my stocky not by ^ promise 
which I ought not to violate, but by a penalty which 
I was at liberty to incur j and therefore determined 
to gratify my predominant desire, and by drinking 
at the fountains of knowledge, to quench the thirsi 
of curiosity. 

/' As I was supposed to trade without connexion 
with my father, it was easy for me to become ac- 
quainted with the master of a ship, and procure a 
passage to some other country. I had no motives 
of choice to i^egulate my voyage ; it was suffident for 
me that, wherever I wandered, I should see a coun- 
try which X had not seen before. I therefore entered 
a ship bound for Surat, having left a letter for my 
father declaring my intention. 



' CHAP. IX. 

THE HIOTORY OF IMLAC CONTINtJKD. 

''When I first entered upon the world of waters, 
and lost sight of land, 1 looked round about me with 
pteasing terrt/t, and tMnking my soul enlarged 

Y2. 
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by the boundless prospect, imagined that I could 
gaze round for ever without satiety; but, in a 
short time, I grew - weary of looking on barren 
uniformity, where I could only see again what I 
had already seen. I then descended into the ship, 
and doubted for a while whether all my future 
pleasures would not end like this, in disgust and 
disappointment. Yet, surely, said J, the ocean and 
the land are very different ; the only variety of water 
is rest and motion, but the earth has mountains 
and valleys, deserts and cities : it is inhabited by men 
of different customs and contrary opinions; and I 
may hope to find variety in life, though I should 
miss it in nature. 

" With this thought I quieted my mind, and 
amused myself during the voyage, sometimes by 
learning from the sailors the art of navigation, which 
I have never practised, and sometimes by forming 
schefties for my conduct in different situations, in 
not one of which I have been ever placed. 

" I was almost weary of my naval amusements 
when we landed safely at Surat. I secured my' 
money, and purchasing some commodities for show, 
joined myself to a caravan that was passing into 
the inland country. My companions, for some 
reason or other, conjecturing that I was rich, and, 
by my inquiries and admiration, finding that I was 
ignorant, considered me as a novice whom they 
had a right to cheat, and who was to learn at 
the usual expence the art of fraud. They exposed 
me to the theft of servants, and the exaction of 
officers, and saw me plundered upon false pre- 
tences, without any advantage to themselves, but 
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that of rejoicing in the superiority of their own 
knowledge/* 

" Stop a moment/' "said the prince. " Is there such 
depravity in man, as that he should injure another 
without benefit to himself? I can easily conceive 
that all are pleased with superiority ; but your ig- 
norance was merely accidental, whifch being neither 
your crime nor your folly, could afford them no 
reason to applaud themselves ; and the knowledge 
which they had, and which you wanted, they might 
as effectually have shewn by warning, as betraying 
you/' 

** Pride," said Imlac, " is seldom delicate, it will 
please itself with very mean advantages: and envy 
feels not its own happiness, but when it may be 
compared with the misery of others. They were my 
enemies, because they grieved to think me rich; 
and my oppressors, because they delighted to find 
me weak." 

** Proceed," said the prince : " I doubt not of the 
facts which you relate, but imagine that you impute 
them to mistaken motives." 

' "In this company," said Imlac, "I arrived at 
Agra the capital of Indostan, the city in which tlie 
great Mogul commonly resides. I applied myself to 
the language of the country, and in a few months was 
able to converse with the learned men ; some of whom 
I found morose and reserved, and others eajsy and 
communicative; some were unwilling to teach an- 
other whatthey had withdifficulty learned themselves; 
and some shewed that the end of their studies was to 
gain the dignity of instructing. 
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" To the tutor of the yoting princes I recom-, 
mended myself so much, that I was presented to the 
emperor as a man of uncommon knowledge. The 
emperor asked me many questions concerning my 
country and my travels; and though I cannot now 
recollect any thing that he uttered above the power 
of a common mant he dismissed me astonished at his 
wisdom, and enamoured of his goodness. 

" My credit was now so high, that the merchants, 
with whom I had travelled, applied to me for recom- 
mendations to the ladies of the court. I was sur- 
prised at their confidence of solicitation, and gently 
reproached them with their practices on the road. 
They heard me with cold indi£ference, and shewed no 
tokens of shame or sorrow; 

" They then urged their request with the offer of 
a bribe; but what I would not do for kindness, I 
would not do for money ; and refused them, not be- 
cause they had injured me, but bccause^ I would not 
enable them to injure others j for I knew they would 
have made use of my credit to cheat those who should 
buy their wares. 

" Having resided at Agra till there was no more 
to be learned, I travelled into Persia, where I saw 
many remains of ancient magnificence, and observed 
many new accommodations of life. TTie Persians 
are a nation eminently social, and their assemblies af- 
forded me daily opportunities of remarking charac* 
ters and manners, and tracing human nature through 
all its variations. 

" From Persia I passed into Arabia, where I saw 
a nation at once pastoral and warlike } who live 
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without any settled habitation ; whose only wealth is 
their flocks and herds; and who have yet carried 
on through all ages, an hereditary war with all man- 
kind, though they neither ooTet nor envy their pot* 

^ssions. 



CHAP. X. 

JMLAC'S HISTORY CONTINUED. A DISSERTATION 

UPON POETRY. 

•* Wherever I went, I found that poetry was con- 
sidered as the highest learning, and regarded with a 
veneration somewhat approaching to that which man 
would pay to the Angelic Nature, And yet it fills me 
with wonder, that, in almost all countries, the most an- 
cient poets are considered as the best : whether it be 
that every other kind of knowledge is an acquisition 
gradually attained, and poetry is a gift conferred at 
once ; or that the first poetry of every nation surpris- 
ed them as a novelty, and retained the credit by con- 
sent which it received by accident at first : or whe- 
ther, as the province of poetry is to describe Nature 
and Passion, which are always the same, the first 
writers took possession of the most striking objects 
for description, and the most probable occurrences 
for fiction, and left nothing to those that followed 
them, but transcription of the same events, and 
new combinations of the same images. Whatever 
be the reason, it is commonly observed that tib^ 
early writers are in possession of nature, and their 
followers of art: that the first evoel in strength 
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and invention, and the latter in elegance ^ and refine- 
ment. 

<< I was desirous to add my name to this illustrt* 
ous fraternity. I read all the poets of Persia and 
Arabia, and was able to repeat by memory the vo** 
lumes that are suspended in the mosque of Mecca. 
But I soon found that no man was ever great by 
imitation. My desire of excellence impelled me 
to transfer my attention to nature and to life. Na- 
ture was to be my subject, and men to be my 
auditors: I could never describe what I had not 
seen : I could not hope to move those with delight 
or terror, whose interests and opinions I did not 
understand. 

" Being now resolved to be a poet, I saw every 
thing with a new purpose ; my sphere of attention 
was suddenly magnified; no kind of knowledge was 
to be overlooked. I ranged mountains and deserts 
for images and resemblances, and pictured upon my 
mind every tree of the forest and flower of the val- 
ley. I observed with equal care the crags of the 
rock and the pinnacles of the palace. Sometimes I 
wandered along the mazes of the rivulet, and some- 
times watched the changes of the summer clouds. 
To a poet nothing can be useless. Whatever is 
beautiful, and whatever is dreadful, must be familiar 
to his imagination : he must be conversant with all 
tb^it is awfully vast or elegantly little. The plants 
of the garden, the animals of the wood, the mi- 
nerals of the earth, and meteors of * the sky, must all 
concur to store his mind with inexhaustible variety : 
for every idea is useful for the enforcement or de- 
coration o£ moral or religious trutk; and he, who 
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ktiows mast, will have most power of diversifying^ 
his scenes, and of. gratifying his reader with remote 
allusions and unexpected instruction. 

" All the appiearances of nature I was therefore 
careful to study, and every country which I have 
surveyed has contributed something to my poetical 
powers/' 

** In so wide a survey," said the prince, " you must 
surely have left much unobserved. I have lived, 
. till now, within the circuit of these mountains, and 
yet cannot walk abroad without the sight of some* 
thing which I had never beheld before, or never 
heeded." 

" The business of a poet," said Imlac, " is to ex- 
amine, not the individual, but the species; to re- 
mark general properties and large appearances ; he 
does not number the streaks of the tulip, or describe 
the different shades in the verdure of the forest. He 
is to exhibit in his portraits of nature such promi- 
nent and striking features, as uecall the original to 
every mind; and must neglect the minuter discrimi- 
nations, which one may have remarked, and another 
have neglected, for those characteristics which are 
alike obvious to vigilance and carelessness. 

*^ But the knowledge of nature is only half the 
task of a poet ; he must be acquainted likewise witii 
all the modes of life. His character requires that 
he estimate the happiness and misery of every con- 
dition; observe the power of all the passions in 
all their combinations, and trace the changes of 
the human mind as they are modified by various ^ in* 
dilutions and accidental influences of climate <h* 
custom, from the sprightliness of infancy to the de- 
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spondence of decrepitude. He must divest himself 
of the prejudices of his age or country ; he must 
consider right and wrong in their abstracted and in- 
variable state ; he must disregard present laws and 
opinions, and rise to general and transcendental 
truths, which will always be the same : he must there- 
fore content himself with the slow progress of his 
name; contemn the applause of his own time, and 
commit his claims to the justice of posterity. He 
must write as the interpreter of nature, and the le- 
gislator of mankind, and consider himself as presiding 
over the thoughts and manners of future genemtions ; 
as a being superior to time and place. 

^^ His labour is not yet at an end : he must know 
many languages and many sciences; and, that his 
style may be worthy of his thoughts, must, by inces- 
sant practice, familiarize to himself every delicacy of 
speech and grace of harmony.'* 



CHAP. XI. 

IMJLAC*S NARRATIVE CONTINUED. A HINT 0» 

PILGRIMAGE. 

Imlac now felt the enthusiastic fit, and was proceed- 
ing to aggrandize his own professicm, when the prince 
cried out, " Enough ! thou hast convinced me, that 
no human being can ever be a poet. Proceed with 
thy narration.'* 

" To be a poet," said Imlac, " is indeed very diffi* 
cult." *i So difficult," returned the prince, •• that I 
will at present hear no more of his labours. Tell m9 
whither you went when you had seen Persia," 
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" From Per$ia/* said the poet, ^I travelled through 
Syria, and for three years resided in Palestine, where 
I conversed with great numbers of the northern and 
western nations of Europe; the nations which are 
now in possevsion of all power and all knowledge ; 
whose armies are irresistible, and whose fleets com- 
mand the remotest parts of the globe. When I 
compared these men with the natives of our own 
kingdom, and those that surround us, they ap-«. 
peared almost another order of beings. In their 
countries it is difficult to wish for any thing that may 
not be obtained : a thousand arts, of which we 
never heard, are continually labouring for their 
convenience and pleasure; and whatever their own 
climate has denied them is supplied by their com- 
merce." 

" By what means," said the prince, " are the Euro- 
peans thus powerful, or why, since they can so easily 
visit Asia and Africa for trade or conquest, cannot the 
Asiatics and Africans invade their coasts, plant colo- 
nies in their ports, and give laws to their natural 
princes? The same wind that carries them back 
would bring ps thither." 

** They are more powerful. Sir, than we," answered 
Imlac, ** because they are wiser ; knowledge will al* 
ways predominate over ignorance, as man govenwt 
the other animals. But why their knowledge i» 
more than ours, I know not what reason can be 
g^ven, but the unsearchable will of the Supreme 
Being." 

" When,*' said the prince with a sigh, " shall I be 
able to visit Palestine, and mingle with this mighty 
confluence of nations ? Till that happy moment shall 
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arrive, let me fill up the time with such repre- 
sentations as thou canst give me. I am not ig- 
norant of the motive that assembles such numbers 
in that place, and cannot but consider it as the 
centre of wisdom and piety, to which the best and 
wisest men of every land must be continually re- 
sorting." 

" There are some nations," said Imlac, " that send 
few visitants to Palestine ; for many numerous and 
learned sects in Europe concur to censure pilgrimage 
as superstitious, or deride it as ridiculous." 

" You know," said the prince, " how little my life 
has made me acquainted with diversity of opinions : 
it will be too long to hear the arguments on both 
sides; you, that have considered them, tell me the 
result." 

" Pilgrimage," said Imlac, " like many other acts 
of piety, may be reasonable or superstitious, according 
to the principles upon which it is performed. Long 
journeys in search of truth are not commanded. 
Truth, such as is necessary to the regulation of 
life, is always found where it is honestly sought. 
Change of place is no natural cause of the increase 
of piety, for it inevitably produces dissipation of 
mind. Yet, since men go every day to view the 
fields where great actions have been performed, and 
return with stronger impressions of the event, cu- 
riosity of the same kind may xiaturally dispose us 
to view that country whence our religion had its 
beginning ; and I believe no man surveys . those 
awful scenes without some confirmation of holy re- 
solutions. That the Supreme Being may be more 
easily propitiated in one place than in another, is 
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the dream of idle superstition ; but that some places 
may operate upon our own minds in an uncom- 
mon manner y is an opinion which hourly experience 
y9i\\ justify. He who supposes that his vices may 
be more successfully combated in Palestine, will, 
perhaps, find himself mistaken, yet he may go thi- 
ther without folly : he who thinks they will be more 
freely pardoned, dishonours at once his reason and 
religion." 

" These,' ■ said the prince, " are European distinc- 
tions. I will consider them another time. What 
have you found to be the* effect of knowledge ? Arc 
those nations happier than we ?" 

" There is so much infelicity,'* said the poet, ** in . 
the world, that scarce any man has leisure from hi» 
own distresses to estimate the comparative happiness 
of others. Knowledge is certainly one of the means' 
of pleasure, as is confessed by the natural desire 
which every mind feels of increasing its ideas. Ig- 
norance is mere privation, by which nothing can be 
produced : it is a vacuity in which the soul sits mo- 
tionless and torpid for want of attraction ; and, with- 
out knowing why, we always rejoice when we learn, 
and grieve when we forget. I am therefore inclined 
to conclude, that if nothing counteracts the natural 
consequence of learning, we grow more happy as ouc 
minds take a wider range. 

** In enumerating the particular comforts of life 
we shall find many advantages on the side of the 
Europeans. They cure wounds and diseases witli 
which we languish and perish. We suffer incle- 
mencies of weather which they can obviate. They 
have engines for the dispatch of many laborious 
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works, which we must perform by iQanual industry^ 
There is such communication between distant places, 
that one friend can hardly be said to be absent from 
another. Their policy removes all public inconve«« 
niencies : they have roads cut through their moun- 
tains, and bridges laid upon their rivers. And, if we 
descend to the privacies of life, their habitations are 
more commodious, and their possessions are more 
secure." 

" They are surely happy," said the prince, " who 
have all these conveniencies, of which I envy none 
so much as the facility with which separated friends 
interchange their thoughts." 

** The Europeans," answered Imlac, ** are lest un- 
happy than we, but they are not happy. Human life 
is every where a state in which much is to be en- 
dured, and little to be enjoyed." 



CHAP. XII. 

THE STORY OP IMLAC CONTINUED. 

*♦ I AM not yet willing," said the prince, ** to sup- 
pose that happiness is so parsimoniously distributed 
to mortals; nor can believe but that, if I had the 
choice of life, I should be able to fill ereryday 
with pleasure. I would injure no man, and should 
provoke no resentment: I would relieve every 
distress, and should enjoy the benedictioiis of gra<« 
titude. I would choose my friends among the wise, 
and my wife among the virtuow; and therefore 
should be in no danger from treaciiery or un-' 
kindoestr My childr^i should, by my care, be 
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riearned and pious, and would repay to my age what 
their childhood had received. What woidd dare 
to molest him^ who might call on every side to thou« 
sands enriched by his bounty , or assisted by his power ? 
And why should not life glide quietly away in th^ 
soft reciprocation of protection and reverence? All 
this may be done without the help of European re- 
finements, which appear by their effects to be rather 
specious than useful. Let us leave them, and pursue 
our journey." 

*^ From Palestine/* said Imlac, ^* I passed through 
many regions of Asia; in* the more civilized king-* 
doms as a trader, and among the barbarians of the 
mountains as a pilgrim. At last I began to long 
for my native country, that I might repose after my 
travels and fatigues, in the places where I had spent 
my earliest years, and gladden my old companions 
with the recital of my adventures. Often did I figure 
' to myself those with whom I had sported away the 
gay hours of dawning life, sitting round me in its 
eveningy wondering at my tales, and listening to 
my counsels. 

** When this thought had taken possession of my 
mind, I considered every moment as wasted which 
did not bring me nearer to Abissinia. I hastened into 
Egypt, and notwithstanding my impatience, was de* 
tained ten months in the contemplation of its an- 
cient magnificence, and in inquiries after the re- 
mains of its ancient learning. I found in Cairo a 
mixture of all nations ; some brought thither by the 
love of knowledge, some by the hope of gain, and 
many by the desire of living after their own manner 
withoi^ observation, and of lying hid in the ob- 
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scurity of multitudes: for in a city, populous u 
Cairo, it is possible to obtain at the same time the 
gratifications .of society and the secrecy of solitude. 

" From Cairo I travelled to Suez, and embarked 
on the Red Sea, passing along the coast till I arrived 
at the port from which I had departed twenty years 
before. Here I joined myself to a caravan, and re* 
entered my native country. 

" I now expected the caresses of my kinsmen, and 
the congratulations of my friends, and was not 
without hope that my father, whatever value he had 
set upon riches, would own with gladness and pride 
a son who was able to add to the felicity and honour 
of the nation. But I was soon convinced that my 
thoughts were vain. My father had been dead four- 
teen years, having divided his wealth among my 
brothers, who were removed to some other pro- 
vinces. Of my companions the greater part was in 
the grave : of the rest, some could with difficulty re- 
member me, and some considered me as one corrupted 
by foreign manners. 

" A man used to vicissitudes is not easily dejected. 
I forgot, after a time, my disappointment, and en- 
deavoured to recommend myself to the nobles of the 
kingdom ; they admitted me to their tables, l)eard my 
story, and dismissed me. I opened a school, and was 
prohibited to teach. I then resolved to sit down in the 
quiet of domestic life, and addressed a lady that was 
fond of my conversation, but rejected my suit because 
my father was a merchant. 

<< Wearied at last with solicitation and repulses, 
I resolved to hide myself for ever from the world, 

and depend no longer on the opinion or ^caf^rice of 

I 
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, others. I waited for the time when the gate of the 
happy valley should open^ that I might bid farewell to 
hope and fear : the day came ; my performance wasf 
distinguished with favour, and I resigned myself with 
joy to perpetual confinement. 

** Hast thou here found happiness at last ?** said 
Rasselas. " iPell me without reserve ; art thou con* 
tent with thy condition ? or, dost thou wish to W 
again wandering and inquiring ? All the inhabitanisf 
of this valley celebrate their lot, and at the annual 
visit of the emperor, invite others to partake of theif 
felicity.'' 

** Great prince,'* said tmlac, " I shall speak the 
truth ; 1 know not one of all your attendants who doerf 
not lament the hour when he entered this retreat* 
t less unhappy than the rest am, because I have a 
mind replete with images, which 1 can vary and 
combine at pleasure. I can amuse my solitude by 
the renovationf of the knowledge which begins to 
fade from my memory^ and by recollection of the 
accidents of my p€ist life. Yet all this ends in the! 
sorrowful consideration, that my acquirements are now 
useless, and that none of my pleasures can be again 
enjoyed* The rest^ whose minds have no impression 
but of the present moment, are either corroded by 
malignant passions, or sit stupid in the gloom of per- 
petual vacancy." 

** What passions can infest those,*' said the prince, 
'* who have no rivals ? We are in a place where im- 
potence precludes malice, and where all envy is re- 
pressed by community of enjoyments.'* 

" There may be community/' said tmlac, " of ma- 
terial possessions, but there can never be commu- 

TOL. 111. 2 
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hity of love or of esteem. It must happen that one 
will please more than another ; he that knows him- 
self despised will always be envious; and still more 
envious and , malevolent, if he is condemned to live 
in the presence of those who despise him. The in- 
vitations, by which they allure others to a state which 
they feel to be wretched, proceed from the natural 
malignity of hopeless misery. They are weary of 
themselves, and of each other, and expect to find 
telief in new companions. They envy the liberty 
ivhich their folly has forfeited, and would gladly see 
all mankind imprisoned like themselves. 

" From this crime, however, I am wholly free. 
No man can say that he is wretched by my persua- 
sion. I look with pity on the crowds who are annu- 
ally soliciting admission to captivity, and wish that 
it were lawful for me to warn them of their dan- 
ger." 

" My dear Imlac,*' said the prince, " I will oj>en to 
thee my whole heart. I have long meditated an 
escape from the happy valley. I have examined the 
mountains on every side, but find myself insuperably 
barred : teach me the way to break my prison ; thou 
ishalt be the companion of my flight, the guide of my 
rambles, the partner of my fortune, and my sole di- 
rector in the choice of life.** 

" Sir,'* answered the poet, " your escape will be dif- 
ficult, and, perhaps, you may soon repewt your cu- 
riosity. The world, which you figure to yourself 
smooth and quiet as the lake in the valley, you will 
find a sea foaming with tempests, and boiling with 
whirlpools : you will be sometimes overwhelmed by 
the waves of violence, and sometimes dashed against 
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the rocks of treachery. Amiclst wrongs and frauds, 
competitions and anxieties, you will wish a thousand 
times for these seats of quiet, and willingly quit hope 
to be free from fear/* 

" Do not seek to deter me from my purpose/* said 
the princes " I am impatient to see what thou 
hast seen; and, since thou art thyself weary of the 
valley, it is evident, that thy former state was better 
than this. Whatever be the consequence of my exDe- 
riment, I am resolved to judge with mine own eyes 
of the various conditions of men, and then to make 
deliberately my choice of lif^.^^ 

" I am afraid," said Imlac, " you are hindered by 
stronger restraints than my persuasions ; yet, if your 
determination is fixed, I do not counsel you to de- 
spair. Few things are impossible to diligence and 
skill." 

CHAP. XIII. 

RASSELAS DISCOVERS THE MEANS OF ESCAPl^. 

The prince now dismissed his favourite to iresty 
but the narrative of wonders and novelties filled 
his mind with perturbation. He revolved all that he 
had heard, and prepared innumerable qu^ions for 
the morning. 

Much of his uneasiness was now removed^ He 
had a friend to whom He could impart his thoughts, 

?nd whose experience could assist him in his di^sigpoi. 
lis near! was no lofager condemned to swell with 
silent vexation. 'He thought that even the hapfg 
$a8ey1^glit bii^dured wfih such a compaaiao, and 
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that if they could range the world together, he should 
have nothing further to desire. 

In a few days the water was discharged, and the 
. ground dried. The prince and Imlac then walked 
out together to converse without the notice of the 
rest. The prince, wliose thoughts were always on 
the wing, as he passed by the gate, said, with a coun- 
tenance of sorrow, " Why art thou so strong, and why 
is man so weak ?" 

Man is not weak," answered his companion; 

knowledge is more than equivalent to force. The 
master of mechanics laughs at strength. I can burst 
the gate, but cannot do it secretly. Some other expe- 
dient must be tried.'* 

As they were walking on the side of the moun- 

tain, they obsen^ed that the coneys, which the rain 
had driven from their burrows, had taken shelter 
among the bushes, and formed holes behind them, 
tending upwards in an oblique line. '' It has been the 
opinion of antiquity/' said Imlac, ** that human reason 
borrowed many arts from the instinct of animab ; let 
us, therefore, not think ourselves degraded by learn- 
ing from the coney. We may escape by piercing 
the mountain in the same direction. We will begin 
where the summit hangs over the middle part, and 
labour upward till we shall issue up beyond the pro- 



minence." 



The eyes of the prince, when he heard this propo- 
sal, sparkled with joy. The execution was easy, and 
the success certain. 

• No time was now lost. They hastened early in tht 
morning to choose a place proper for their mine. 
They clambered with great fatigue among crags 
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and brambles, and returned without having disco- 
vered any part that favoured their design. The 
second and the third day were spent in the same 
manner and with the same frustration. But, on the 
fourth, they found a small cavern, concealed by a 
thicket, where they resolved to make their experi- 
ment. 

Imlac procured instruments proper to hew stone 
and remove earth, and they fell to their work on 
the next day with more eagerness than vigour. They 
were presently exhausted by their efforts, and sat dovm 
to pant upon the grass. The prince, for a moment, 
appeared to be discouraged. " Sir," said his compa- 
nion, " practice will enable us to continue our labour 
for a longer time; mark, however, how far we have 
advanced, and you will find that our toil will some 
time have an end. Great works are performed, not 
by strength, but perseverance: yonder palace was 
raised by single stones, yet you see its height and spa- 
ciousness. He that shall walk with vigour three 
hours a day, will pass in seven years a space equal to 
the circumference of the globe.** 

They returned to their work day after day, and, 
in a short time, found a fissure in the rock, which 
enabled them to pass far with very little obstruction. 
This Rasselas considered as a good omen. ^' Do not 
disturb your mind," said Jmlac, ** with other hopes 
or fears than reason may suggest : if you are pleased 
with prognostics of good, you will be terrified like- 
wise with tokens of evil, and your whole life will 
be a prey to superstition. Whatever facilitates our 
work is more than an omen, it is a cause of saccess. 
This is one of those pleasing surprises which often 
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happen to. active resolution. Many things difficult 
to design prove easy to performance," 

CHAP. XIV. 

RASSELAS AND IMLAC RECEIVE AN UNEXPECTED 

VISIT. 

Thj^y had now wrought their way to the middle, 
and solaced their toil with the approach of liherty, 
when the prince, coming down to refresh himself with 
air, found his sister Nekayah standing before the 
mouth of the cavity. He started and stood confused, 
afraid to tell his design, and yet hopeless to conceal 
it. A few moments determined him to repose on her 
fidelity, and secure her secrecy by a declaration with- 
out reserve, 

" Do not imagine," said the princess, " that I came, 
hither as a spy : I had long observed from my win- 
do\Yf that you and Imlac directed, your walk every 
day tpwarcjs the same point, but I did not suppose 
you, had any better reason for the preference than a 
cooler shade, or more fragrant bank; nor followed 
yo^ with any other design than to partake of your 
conyei^tion. Since then not suspicion but fpndness 
hap detected yoi}, \pt me not lose the advantage of 
my discovery. I, am^ equally weary of confinement 
lyitlw yourself, anci not less desirous of kno\^'ing what 
is don€? or sufij^red in the world. Permit me to fly 
wit^ ypi^ from thi^« t;u§rt£less tranquillity, which wi|l 
yet grow i^orje laa|;)isome when you have left me« 
You m^y, deny nje tp accompany you, but caimot. 
hii»d^r,i9e froi^^follpMring." 
TJhe prince, lyjbQ Iqyed, Ne^ayaji fi|)Qve lys ptl^er 
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sisters^ ha^ no inclination to refuse her request, and 
grieved that he had lost an opportunity of shewing^ 
his coniSdence by a voluntary conununi cation. It was 
therefore agreed that slie should leave the valley with 
them ; and that, in the mean time, she should watch, 
lest any other straggler should, by chance or curio- 
sity, follow them to the mountain. 

At length their labour was at an end ; they saw, 
light beyond the prominence, and, issuing to the top. 
of the mountain, beheld the Nile, yet a narrow cur- 
rent, wandering beneath them. 

The prince looked round with rapture, antici- 
pated all the pleasures of travel, and in thought 
was already transported beyond his father's do- 
minions. Imlac, though very joyful at his escape, 
had less expectation of pleasure in the world, which 
he had before tried, and of which he had been 
weary. 

Rasselas was so much delighted with a wider ho- 
rizon, that he could not soon be pei'suaded to return 
into the valley. He informed his sister that the way 
was open, and that nothing now , remained but to. 
prepare for their departure. 

CHAP. XV. 

THS PRINCE AND PRINCESS LEAVE THE VALLEY, 

AND SEE MANY WONDERS. 

The prince and. princess had jewelf sufficient to 
make them rich whenever they came into a place, 
of commerce, w^l^ich, by Imlac^s. direcrtion, they 
hid in their, clotl^f^, and, on the night, of the next 
full moon, all left the valley. The princess was 
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followed only by a single favourite, who did not 
know whither she was going. 

They clambered through the cavity, and began 
to go down on the other side. The princess and i 
her maid turned their eyes towards every part, and, 
seeing nothing to bound their prospect, considered 
themselves as in danger of being lost in a dreary 
vacuity. They stopped and trembled. " I am 
almost afraid," said the princess, "to begin a journey 
of which I cannot perceive an end, and to venture 
into this immense plain, where I may be approached 
on every side by men whom I never saw.*' The 
prince felt nearly the same emotions, though he 
thought it more manly to conceal them. 

Imlac smiled at their terrors, and encouraged 
them to proceed; but the princess continued irre- 
solute till she had been imperceptibly drawn forward 
too far to return. 

In the morning they found some shepherds in 
the field, who set milk and fruits before them. The 
princess wondered that she did not see a palace ready 
for her reception, and a table spread with delicacies ; 
but, being faint and hungry, she drank the milk and 
aat the frqits, and thought them of a higher flavour 
than the products of the valley. 

They travelled forward by easy journeys, being all 
unaccustomed to toil or difficulty, and knowing, 
that though they might be missed, they could not 
be pursued. In a few days they came into a more 
pc^ulous region, where Imlac was diverted with 
the admiration which his companions expressed at 
the diversity of manners, stations, and employ- 
ments. 
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Their dress was such as might not bring upon them 
the suspicion of having any thing to conceal, yet the 
prince, wherever he came, expected to be obeyed, 
and the princess was frighted, because those that came 
into her presence did not prostrate themselves before 
her. Imlac was forced to observe them with great 
vigilance, lest they should betray their rank by their 
unusual behaviour, and detained them several weeks 
in the first village, to accustom them to the sight of 
common mortals. 

By degrees the royal wanderers were taught to un- 
derstand that they had for a time laid aside their dig- 
nity, and were to expect only such regard as libera- 
lity and courtesy could procure. And Imlac having, 
by many admonitions, prepared them to endure the 
tumults of a port, and the ruggedness of the commer- 
cial race, brought them down to the sea-coast. 

The prince and his sister, to whom every thing was 
new, were gratified equally at all places, and there- 
fore remained for some months at the port without 
any inclination to pass further. Imlac was content 
with their stay, because he did not think it safe to ex- 
pose them, unpractised in the world, to the hazards of 
a foreign country. 

At last he began to fear lest they should be disco- 
vered, and proposed to fix a day for their departure. 
They had no pretensions to judge for themselves, and 
referred the whole scheme to his direction. He 
therefore took passage in a ship to Suez ; and, when 
the time came, with great difficulty prevailed on the 
princess to enter the vessel. They had a quick and 
prosperous voyage, and from Suez travelled by land 
to Cairo. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

THEY ENTER CAIRO, AND FIND E VERY :MAN. HAPPY. 

As they approached the city, which filled the stran- 
gers with astonishment, ** This," said Imlac to the 
prince, " is the place where travellers and merchants 
assemble from all the comers of the earth. You will 
here find men of every character, and every occupa- 
tion. Commerce is here honourable : I will act as a 
merchant, and you shall live as strangers, who have 
no other end of travel than curiosity; it will soon be 
observed that we are rich ; our reputation will pro- 
cure us access to all whom we shall desire to know ; 
you will see all the conditions of humanity, and enable 
yourself at leisure to make your choice of life. 

They now entered the town, stunned by the noise, 
and offended by the crowds. Instruction had not 
yet so prevailed over habit, but that they wondered 
to see themselves pass undistinguished along^the street, 
and met by the lowest of the people without reve- 
rence or notice. The princess could not at first bear 
the thought of being levelled with the vulgar, and, 
for some days, continued in her chamber, where she 
was served by her favourite Pekuah as in the palace 
of the valley. 

Imlac, who understood traflSc, sold part of the 
jewels the next day, and hired a housed which he 
adorned with such magpiificence, that he was imme- 
diately considered as a me^'chant of great wealth. 
His politi^ness attracted many acquaintance, and his 
generosity made him courted by many dependaii^* 
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His table was crowded by men of every nation, who 
all admired his knowledge, and solicited his favour. 
His companions, not being able to mix in the con-^ 
versation, could make no discovery of their ignor- 
ance or surprise, and were gradually initiated in 
the world as they gained knowledge of the lan- 
guage. 

The prince had, by frequent lectures, been taught 
the use and nature of money ; but the ladies could 
not, for a long time, comprehend what the mer- 
chants did with small pieces of gold and silver, or 
why things of so little use should be received as equi- 
valent to the necessaries of life. 

They studied the language two years, while Imlac 
was preparing to set before them the various ranks 
and conditions of mankind. He grew acquainted 
with all who had any thing uncommon in their for- 
tune or conduct. He frequented the voluptuous and 
the frugal, the idle and the busy, the vmerchants and 
the naen of learning. 

The prince being now able to converse with 
fluency, and having learned the caution necessary to 
be observed in his intercourse with strangers, began 
to accompany Imlac to places of resort, and to 
enter into all assemblies, that he might make his 
choice of life. 

For some time he thought choice needless, be- 
cause al| appeared to him equally happy. Wherever 
he went he met gaiety and kindness, and heard the 
song of joy or the laugh of carelessness. He began, 
to believe tha^ the \yorl(l overflowed with universal 
plenty, and, that i^othing was withheld either from 
wf^nt orifierit ; that every hand showered liberality. 
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and every heart melted with benevolence ; '* and 
who then/' says he, " will be suffered to be 
wretched?" 

Imlac permitted the pleasing delusion, and was un- 
willing to crush the hope of inexperience, till one 
day, having sat a while silent, " I know not," said 
the prince, '^ what can be the reason that I am more 
mihappy than any of our friends. I see them per- 
petually and unalterably cheerfiil, but feel my own 
mind restless and uneasy. I am unsatisfied with those 
pleasures which I seem most to court ; I live in the 
crowds of jollity, not so much to enjoy company 
as to shun myself, and am only loud and merry to 
conceal my sadness." 

" Every man," said Imlac, ** may, by examining 
his own mind, guess what passes in the minds of 
others : when you feel that your own gaiety is coun- 
terfeit, it may justly lead you to susj>ect that of your 
companions not to be sincere. Envy is commonly 
reciprocal. We are long before we are convinced 
that happiness is never to be found, and each be- 
lieves it possessed by others, to keep alive the hope 
of obtaining it for himself. In the assembly, where 
you passed the last night, there appeared such spright- 
liness of air, and volatility of fancy, as might have 
suited beings of an higher order, formed to inhabit 
serener regions, inaccessible to care or sorrow : yet, 
believe me, prince, there was not one who did not 
dread the moment when solitude should deliver him 
to the tyranny of reflection." 

" This," said the prince, " may be true of others, 
since it is true of me ; yet, whatever be the general 
infelicity of man, one condition is more happy than 
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unother> and wisdom surely directs us to take the 
least evil in the choice oflife.^' 

" The causes of good and evil," answered Imlac, 
'^ are so various and uncertain, so often entangled 
with each other, so diversified by various relations, 
and so much subject to accidents which cannot be 
foreseen, that he' who would fix his condition upon 
incontestable reasons of preference, must live and die 
inquiring and deliberating/^ 

*^ But surely,*^ said Rasselas, '^ the wise men, to 
whom we listen with reverence and wonder, chose 
that mode of life for themselves which they thought 
most likely to make them happy." 

" Very few," said the poet, " live by choice. 
Every man is placed in his present condition by causes 
which acted without his foresight, and with which he 
did not always willingly co-operate; and therefore 
you will rarely meet one who does not think the lot 
of his neighbour better than his own." 

** I am pleased to think," said the prince, '^ that 
my birth has given me at least one advantage over 
others, by enabling me to determine for myself. I 
have here the world before me; I will review it at 
leisure: surely happiness is somewhere to be found." 

CHAP. XVII. 

THE PRINCE ASSOCIATES WITH YOUNG MEN OF 

SPIRIT AND GAIETY. 

RasseIiAS rose next day, and resolved to begin his 
experiments upon life. " Youth," cried he, " is the 
time of gladness: I will join myself to the young 
men, whose only business is to gratify their desires. 
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and whose time is all spent in st isuccession of enjoy- 
ments." 

To such societies he v/^s readily admitted, but a 
fe'te days brought him back ^i^ry and disgusted. 
Their mirth Vas without imageis; their laughter 
Ivithout motive; their pleasures #ere gross and sen- 
Stiatl, in tvhich the mind hafl lio part; their conduct 
%ys at once wild and mean; they laughed at order 
and at law, but the frown of piower dejected, and the 
ieye of wisdom abiashed them. 

The prince soon cbiK^liided, that he should never 
he happy in a course 6{ life of which hie was ashamed. 
He thought it unsuitable to a reasonable being to 
act without a plan, arid to be sad or cheerful only by 
chance. ** Happiness/* said he, " must be something 
isolid and perinaneUt, without fear and without uncer- 
tainty.'* 

But his yoiing cotiipanions had gained so miich 
of his regard by their frankness and courtesy, that 
he could not leave them without warning and re- 
monstrance. " My friends,'* said he, " 1 have se- 
riously considered our manners and our prospects, and 
find that we have mistaken our own interest. The 
first years of man must make provision for the last. 
He that never thinks never can be wise. Perpetual 
levity must end in ignorance; and intemperance, 
though it may fire the spirits for an hour, wilt 
make life short or miserable. Let us consider that 
youth is of no long duration, and that in maturer 
age, when the enchantments of fkncy shall eease, 
and phantoms of delight dance no faibre atbottt Ds, 
We shall have no comforts but the eil^di bf i(rUe 
men, and the m^ns df doing gdbd. £et Us, 

3 
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'therefbre, stop, while to stop is in our power: let us 
Ifve as men who are some time to grow old, and to 
Whom it i?ill be the most dreadful of all evils to 
'6bunt th^ir psM years by follies, and to be reminded 
lif th(6ir former luxuriance of health only by the ma- 
hlilies whi<^h riot has produced.'* 

^hey stared a while in silence one upon another, 
and it last . drove him away by a general chorus of 
continued laughter. 

The conscibu^ess that his sentiments Were just, 
and his intentions kind, was scarcely sufficient to 
support him against the horror of derision. But he 
rikx>vered his tranquillity and pursued his search. 

CHAP. XVIII. 

THE PRINCE FINDS A WISE ANB HAPPY MAN. 

As he was one day walking in the street, he 
saw a spacious building which all were, by the 
open doors, invited to enter : he followed the stream 
of people, and found it a hall or school of de- 
clamation, in which professors read lectures to 
their auditory. He fixed his eye upon a sage raised 
above the rest, who discoursed with great energy 
on the government of the passions. His look was 
Venerable, his action graceful, his pronunciation 
clear, and his diction elegant. He shewed, with 
great strength of sentiment, and variety of illustra- 
tion, that human nature is degraded and debased, 
when the lower faculties predominate over the 
higher; that when fancy, the parent of passion, 
Qi^rps tlM dominion of the mind, nothing ensues 
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but the iiatui'al effect of unlawful government, per- 
turbation and coufusionj that she betrays the for- 
tresses of the intellect to rebels, and excites her 
children to sedition against reason their lawful so- 
vereign. He compared reason to the sun, of which 
the light is constant, uniform and lasting; and 
fancy to a meteor, of bright but transitory lustre, 
irregular in its motion, and delimve in its di- 
rection. 

He then communicated the various firecepts given 
from time to time for the conquest of passion, and 
displayed the happiness of those who had obtained 
the important victory, after which man is no longer 
the slave of fear, nor the fool of hope; is no* more 
emaciated by envy, inflamed by anger, emasculated 
by tenderness, or depressed by grief; but walks on 
calmly through the tumults or privacies of life, as the 
sun pursues alike his course through the calm or the 
stormy sky. 

He enumerated many examples of heroes im- 
movable by pain or pleasure, who looked with in- 
difference on those modes or accidents to which the 
vulgar give the names of good and evil. He exhorted 
his hearers to lay aside their prejudices, and arm 
themselves against the shafts of malice or misfortune, 
by invulnerable patience, concluding, that this state 
only was happiness, and that this happiness was in 
every one*s |X)wer. 

Rasselas listened to him with the veneration due 
to the instructions of a superior be.ing, and, waiting 
for him at the door, humbly implored the liberty of 
visiting so great a master of true wisdom. The 
lecturer hesitated a moment, when Rasselas put a 
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parse of gold into his hand, which he received with 
a mixture of joy and wonder. 

** I have found/' said the prince, at his return to 
Imlacy '* a man who can teach all that is necessary to 
be known, who, from the unshaken throne of ra- 
tional fortitude, looks down on the scenes of life 
chang^ing^ beneath him. He speaks, and attention 
watches his lips. He reasons, and conviction doses 
his periods. This man shall be my future ^de : I 
will learn his doctrines, and imitate his life.'* 

** Be not too hasty," said Imlac, ^* to trust, or to 
admire, the teachers of morality : they discourse like 
angels, but they live like men." 

Rasselas, who could not conceive how any man 
could reason so forcibly without feeling the cogency 
of his own arguments, paid his visit in a few days, 
and was denied admission. He had now learned 
the power of money, and made his way by a piece 
of gold to the inner apartment, where he found the 
philosopheiipn a room half darkened, with his ey4i 
mi^y and his ^Etce pale. ^' Sir," ssud be, ** you we 
comae at a time when all human friendship is use-* 
less; what I suffer cannot be remedied, what I 
have lost cannot be supplied. My daughter, my 
only daughter, from whose tenderaess I expected 
all the comforts of my age, died last night of a 
fever. My views, my purposes, my hopes are at 
an end: I am now a lonely being disunited fitom 
aociety." 

^< Sir/' said the prinoe, ^' mortality is an event by 
which a wise man can never be surprised: weknow 
that death is alwaya near, and it should theref^m 
always be ecxpeoked/' *' Young man/* aMwered th# 
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{AiloBopher, '* you speak like one that has never felt 
the pangs of separation/* " Have you then forgot 
the precepts/' said Rasselas, ''which you so power-- 
fully enforced ? Has wisdom no strength to arm the 
heart against calamity? Consider, that external 
thingii are naturally variable, but truth and reason 
are always the same.*" '' What comfort/* said the 
mourner, ''can truth and reason afford me? of 
what effect are they now, but to tell me, that my^ 
daughter will not be restored ?'' 

The prince,* whose humanity would not suffer him 
to insult misery with reproof, went away convinced 
of the emptiness of rhetorical sound, and the ineffi* 
cacy of polished periods and studied sentences. 

CHAP. XIX. 

A GLIMPSE OF PASTORAJL UFE. 

Hb was still eager upon the same inquiry; and 
having heard of a hermit, that lived near the 
lowest cataract of the Nile, and filled the whole coan* 
try with the fame of his sanctity, resolved to visit his 
retreat, and inquire whether that felicity, which pub- 
lic life could not afford, was to be found in soli« 
tude; and whether a man, whose age and virtue 
made him venerable, could teach any peculiar art nf 
shunning evils^ or enduring them ? 

Imlac and the princess agreed to .accompany him, 
imd, after the necessary preparations, they began their 
journey. Their way lay through the fields, where 
diepherds tended their flocks, and the lambs wem 
playing upon the pasture. " This,** said the poet, >' ii 
the life which has been often celebrated for its inno- 
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cence and quiet ; let us pass the heat of the day 
among* the shepherds tents, and know whether all 
our searches are not to terminate in pastoral simpli«- 
city/' 

The proposal pleased them, and they induced the 
shepherds, by small presents and familiar questions, 
to tell their opinion of their own state : they were so 
rude and ignorant, so little able to compare the good 
with the evil of the occupation, and so indistinct in 
their narratives and descriptions, that very little could 
be learned from them. But it was evident that their 
hearts were cankered with discontent ; that they con^^ 
sidered themselves as condemned to labour for the 
hixury of the rich, and locked up with stupid male^* 
volence toward those that were placed above them. 

The princess pronounced with vehemence, that she 
would never suffer these envious savage' to be her 
companions, and that she should not soon be desirous 
of seeing any more specimens of rustic happiness ; 
but could not believe that all the accounts of prime- 
val pleasures were fabulous; and was yet in doubt, 
whether life had any thing that could be justly pre- 
ferred to the placid gratifications of fields and woods. 
She hoped that the time would come, when, with a 
few virtuous and elegant companions, she should 
gather flowers planted by her own hand, fondle the 
lambs of her own ewe, and listen without care, 
among brooks and* breezes, to one of her maidens 
heading in the shade. 
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CHAP. XX. 

THE DANGER OF PROSPERITY. 

On the next day they continued their jouroey, till 
the heat compelled them to look round for shelter* 
At a small distance they saw a thick woodf which 
they no sooner entered than they perceived that they 
were approaching the habitations of men. The 
shrubs were diligently cut away to open walks where 
the shades were darkest ; the boughs of opposite 
trees were artificially interwoven; seats of flowery 
turf were raised in vacant spaces, and a rivulet, that 
wantoned along the side of a winding path, had its 
banks sometimes opened into small basons, and its 
stream sometimes obstructed by little mounds of ston^f 
heaped together to increase its murmurs. 

They passed slowly through the wood, delighted 
with such unexpected accommodations, and enter- 
tained each other with conjecturing what, or who, 
he could be, that, in those rude and unfrequented re- 
gions, had leisure and art for such harmless luxury. 

As they advanced they heard the sound of music, 
and saw youths and virgins dancing in the grove ; 
and, going still further, beheld a stately palace built 
upon a hill surrounded with woods. The laws of 
eastern hospitality allowed them to enter, and the 
master welcomed them like a man liberal and weal- 
thy. 

He was skilful enough in appearances soon to dis- 
cern that they were no common guests, and spread his 
table with magnificence. The eloquence of Imlac 
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caug^ht his attention, and the lofty courtesy of the 
princess excited hia re^ct. When they offered to 
depart he entreated their stay, and was the next day 
still more unwilling to di&oiiai them than belW^. 
They were easily persuctd^ to Mop, and civility grew 
up in time to freedom and confidence. 

The^lMrince now saw all ilm domestics cheerful, 
and all the &ce of nature imiUug round the place^ 
«iid could not forbear to hope that lie diould find 
liere what he was seeking ; but when he was con- 
gratulating 4he master upon hit possessions, he aii-^ 
swered with a ^b, ^^ My ooudttion has indeed the 
appearance of happiness, but appearances are de* 
lusive. My prosperity puts my life m danger ; the 
Bassa of Egypt is my enemy, incensed only by my 
wealth and popularity. I have been hitherto pro^ 
lected against him by the princes of the ooontry ; 
but, as the favour of the great is uncertain, I linow 
not how soon my defenders may foe persuaded to 
share the plunder with the Bassa. I have sent my 
treasures into a distant country, and, upon the first 
alarm, am prepared to follow them. Then will my 
enemies riot in my mansion, and enjoy the gardeiis 
which I have planted/* 

They all ^ined in lam^ating his danger, and de« 
precating his exile: and the princess was so nrach 
dist«erbed with the tumult at grief and indignttion, 
that she retired to bar apartmant. They oontimied 
with tbeir kind inviter a few dtye hmger, and then 
went forward to find the hermit 
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CHAP. XXI. 

THE HAPPmSSS OP SOLITUDE. THE HERMIT*S 

HISTORY. 

They came on the third day, by the direction of the 
peasants, to the hermit's cell : it was a cavern in the 
side of a mountain, overshadowed with palm-trees ; 
at snch a distance from the cataract, that nothing 
more was heard than a gentle uniform murmnr, snch 
as composed the mind to pensive meditation, espe- 
cially when it was assisted by the wind whistling 
among the branches. The first rode essay of na- 
ture had been so much improved by human labour, 
that the cave contained several apartments appropri- 
ated to different uses, and often afforded lodging to 
travellers, whom darkness or tempests happened to 
overtake. 

l%e hermit sat on a bench at the docH*, to enjoy 
the coolness of the evening. On one side lay a book 
with pens and papers, on the other medianical in- 
struments of various kinds. As they approached him 
unregarded, the princess observed that he had not the 
countenance of a man that had founds or could teach 
the way to happiness. 

They saluted him with gresA respect, which he re- 
paid like a man not unaccustomed to the forms of 
eourts. " My children,'' said he, " if you have lost 
your way, you shall be willingly supplied with such 
conveniencies for the night as this cavern will afford. 
I have all that nature requires, and you will not ex- 
pect delicacies in a hermit'^ cell." 
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They thanked him, and, entering, were pleased 
with the neatness and regularity of the place. The 
hermit set flesh and wine before them, though he fed 
(Hily upon fruits and water. His discourse was cheer« 
ful without levity, and pious without enthusiasm. He ^B 
soon gained the esteem of his guests, and the princess 
repented of her hasty censure. 

At last Imlac began thus: << ] do not now wonder 
that your reputation is so far extended; we have 
heard at Cairo of your wisdom, and came hither 
to implore your direction for this young man and 
maiden in the choice oflife^^ 

*^ To him that lives well,*' answered the hermit, 
** every form of life is good ; nor can I give any other 
rule for choice, than to remove from all apparent evil/* > 

** He will remove most certainly from evil,'*' said 
the prince, *^ who shall devote himself to that solitude 
which you have recommended by your example/' 

<' I have indeed lived fifteen years in solitude," said 
the hermit, ** but have no desire that my example 
should gain any imitators. In my youth I pro- 
fessed arms, and was raised by degrees to the highest 
military rank. I have traversed wide cpuntries at the 
head of my troops, and seen many battles and sieges. 
At last, being disgusted by the preferments of a 
younger officer, and feeling that my vigour was 
beginning to. decay, I was resolved to close my life in 
peace, having found the world full of snares» dis- 
cord, and misery. I had once escaped from the par« 
suit of the enemy by the shelter of this cavern, and 
therefore cho«e it for my final residence. I em* 
ployed artificers to form it into chambers, and stored 
it with all that I was likely to want. 
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<^ For some time after my retreat, I rejoiced like 
a tempest-beaten sailor at his entrance into the har- 
bour, beings delighted with the sodden change of the 
noise and hurry of war to stillness and repose. When 
1^ the plearare of novelty went away, I employed my 
hours in examining the plants which grow in the 
valley, and the minerals which I collected from the 
rocks* But that inquiry is now grown tastelesfis 
and irksome. I have been for some time unsettled 
and distracted : my mind is disturbed with a thou- 
sand perplexities of doubt, and vanities of ima- 
gination, which hourly prevail upon me, because I 
have no opportunities of relaxation or diversion. I 
am sometimes ashamed to think that I could not 
secure myself from vice, but by retiring from the 
exercise of virtue, and begin to suspect that I was 
rather impelled by resentment, than led by devo- 
tion, into solitude. My fancy riots in scenes of 
folly, and I lament that I have lost so much, and 
have gained so little. In solitude, if I escape the 
example of bad men, I want likewise the counsel 
and conversation of the good. I have been long 
^comparing the evils with the advantages of society, 
and reserve* to return into the world to-morrow. 
The life of a solitary .miin will be certainly miserable, 
but not certainly devout.** 

They heard hb resolution vnth surprise, but after 
a short pause, offered to conduct him to Cairo. He 
dug up a CTonsiderable treasure which he had hid 
among the rocks, and accompanied them to the city, 

«a which^ as he approached it, he gaaed with rap- 
ture. 
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CHAP. XXII. 

THE HAPPlXfiSS OF A UPE LED ACCORDING TO 

NATURE. 

Rassblas went oft€n to an assembly of learned men, 
who met at stated times to nnbend their minds, and 
* compare their opinions. Their manners were some- 
what coarse, but their conversation was instructiTe, 
and their disputations acote, though sometimes too 
violent, and often continued till neither controvertist 
remembered upon what question they began. Some 
faults were almogt general among them : every one 
was desirous to dictate to the rest, and every one was 
pleased to hear the genius or knowledge of another 
depreciated. 

In this assembly Rasselas was relating his interview 
with the hermit, and the wonder with which he 
heard him censure a course of life which he had so. 
deliberately chosen, and so laudably followed. Hie 
sentiments of the hearers were various. Soma were 
W of opinion, that the folly of his choice had been 
justly panished by condemnation to perpetual perse- 
verance. One of the youngest among thenit with 
great vehemence, pronounced him an hypocrite. 
Some talked of the right of society to the laboor of 
individuals, and considered retirement as a deserticm 
of duty. Others readily allowed, that there was a 
time when the daimt of the public were satisfied, 
and when a man might properly aeqnesler himself, 
to review his life, and poriiy his heart. 

One, who appeared monB afiected with the nar- 
rative than the reak^ thought it lUodyt that the hmnit 
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would, in a few years, go back to his retreat, and, 
perhaps, if shame did not restrain, or death inter- 
cept him, return once more from his retreat into the 
world : " For the hope of happiness," said he, " is so 
strongly impressed, that the longest experience is not 
able to efface it. Of the present state, whatever it 
be, we feel, and are forced to confess, the misery ; 
yet, when the same state is again at a distance,' 
imagination paints it as desirable. But the time 
will surely come, when desire will be no longer our 
torment, iand no man shall be wretched but by bis 
own fault." 

^' This," said a philosopher, who had heard him 
with tokens of great impatience, *^ is the present con- 
dition of a wise man. The time is already come, 
when none are wretched but by their own fault. 
Nothing is more idle, than to inquire after hap- 
piness, which nature has kindly placed within our 
reach. The way to be happy is to live according to 
nature, in obedience to that universal and unalterable 
law with which every heart is originally impressed; 
which is not written on it by precept; but engraven iP 
by destiny, not instilled by education, but infused 
at our nativity. He that lives according to nature 
will suffer nothing from the delusions oi hope, or 
importunities of desire : he will receive and reject 
with equability of temper; and act or suffer as 
the reason of things shall alternately prescribe. 
Other men may amuse themselves with subtle de- 
finitions, or intricate ratiocinations. Let them learn 
to be wise by easier means : let them observe the hind 
of the forest, and the linnet of the grove : let them 
consider the life of animals, whose motions are regu- 
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lated by instinct; they obey their guide and are 
happy. Let us therefore, at len^h, cease to dis- 
pute, and learn to live; throw away the incum- 
brance of precepts, which they who utter them 
with so much pride and pomp do not understand, 
and carry with us this simple and intelli^ble maxim, 
That deviation from nature is deviation from hap- 
piness." 

When he had spoken, he looked round him with 
a placid air, and enjoyed the consciousness of his 
own beneficence. '^ Sir,** said the prince, with great 
modesty, '' as I, like all the rest of mankind, am de- 
sirous of felioity, my closest attention has been fixed 
upon your discourse : I doubt not the truth of a po- 
sition which a man so learned has so confidently ad- 
vanced. Let me (mly know what it is to live accord- 
ing to nature.'* 

<^ When I find young men so humble and to 
docile,*' said the philosopher, ^< I can deny them no 
information which my studies have enabled me to 
afford. To live according to nature, is to act 
always with due regard to the fitness arising from 
the relations and qualities of causes and efiects; to 
concur with the great and unchangeable scheme of 
universal felicity ; to co-operate with the general 
disposition and tendency of the present system of 
things.** 

The prince soon found that this was one of the 
fages whom he should understand less as he heard 
him longer. He therefore bowed and was silent, 
and the philosopher, supposing him satisfied, and the 
rest vanquished, rose up and departed with the air of a 
man that had co-operated with the present qrstem. 
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CHAP. XXIIL 

THE. PRINCE AND HIS AISTER DIVIDE BETWEEVT 
THEM THE WORK OF OBSERVATION. 

RaMELAE returned home foU of reftections, doobtivl 
how to direct his future st^is. Of the way to happi* 
ness he found the learned and simple equally ignorant; 
iHit, as he was yet young, he flattered himself that he 
had time remaining for more experiments, and fur* 
ther inquiries. He eommunicated to Imkc his ob« 
servations and his doubts, but was answered by him 
witii new doubts, and remarks that gave him 
no comfort. He therefore discoursed more frequently 
and freely with his sister, who had yet the same hope 
with himself, and always assisted him to give some 
reason why» though he had been hitherto frustrated, 
he might succeed at last. 

** We have hitherto,'* said Ae, ^' known but little 
of the world : we have never yet been either gfreat or 
mean. In our own country, though we had royalty, 
we had no power, and in this we have not yet seen 
the private recedes of domestic peace. Imlac fa- 
vours not our search, lest we should in time find Inm 
mistaken. We will divide the task between us: you 
diall try whi^t is to be found in the splendour of 
courts, and I will range the shades of humbler life. 
Perhaps command and authority may be the supreme 
blessings, as they ajflPord most opportunities of doing 
good : or, perhaps, what this world can give may be 
ftund in the modest habitations of middle fortune ; 
too low for great designs, amd too high ftr penury 
and distress/* 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

THK l^BINCB ESLAMIMBS ¥HB HAPFimfiSS OF HMH 

STATIONS. 

RjUMUiiLt ii{^kwied Hat design^ and appeared iieit 
day with a splendid retinue at the oonrt cf the 
Bamu He was toon diitinguished for his magnifi- 
oenee, aad admitted, as a prince whose cariosity had 
inroogfat him from distant coontries, to an intimacy 
with the great oficors, and freqnent conTersaticai with 
the Baan himself. 

He was at first inclined to fadieve, that the man 
must be pleased with his own condition, whom all 
approadied with i^Terence, and heard with obe- 
dience, and who had the power to extend his edicts 
to a whde kingdom. *^ Tliere can be no pleasun," 
said he, ** equal to that of feeling at onoe the joy 
of thousands all made happy by wise administra- 
tion. Yet, since, by the Uw of subordination, this 
sublime delight can be in one nation but the lot of 
one, it is surely reasonable to think, that there is 
some satisfaction more popular and accessible, and 
that millions can hardly be subjected to the will of a 
singk man, only to fiJl his particular breast with in- 
communicable content.'* 

Them thoughts were often in his mind, and he 
found no sdntion of the difficulty. But as presents 
and civilities gained him more familiarity, he famul 
that a im n rt everf man who stood high in cmpfoy- 
meat hated all tl^ vest, and was hated hy them, apd 
that their lives were n continual soocession of pkts 
and detections, stmtagmm and moapas, fiMAiaannd 
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treachery. Many of those who surrounded the Bassa^ 
were sent only to watch and report his conduct; jevery 
tongue was muttering censure, and every eye was 
searching for a fault. 

At last the letters of revocation arrived, the Bassa 
was carried in chains to CSonstantinople, and his name 
Was mentioned no more. 

<< What are we now to think of the prerogatives of 
power/' said Rasselas to his sister; '^ is it without 
any efficacy to good ? or, is the subordinate d^pree 
only dangerous, and the supreme safe and ghirioos? 
Is the Sultan the only happy man ip his dominions ? 
or, is the Sultan himself subject to the torments of 
suspicion, and the dread of enemies?** 

In a short time the second Bassa was deposed. The 
Sultan, tltet had advanced him, was murdered by the 
Janisaries, and his successor had other views and dif<- 
ferent favourites. 

CHAR XXY. 

THE PRINCESS PURSUES HER INQUIRY WITH MORE 

DILIGENCE THAN SUCCESS. 

The princess, in the mean time, insinuated herself 
into many families; for there are few doors through 
which liberality, joined with good humour, cannot 
find its way. The daughters of many houses were 
airy and cheerful, but Nekayah had been too long 
accustomed to the conversation of Imlac and her 
brother to be much pleased vrith childish levity, and 
prattle which had no meaning. She found their 
thoughts narrow, their wishes low, and their merri- 
ment often artificial. Their pleasures^ poor as they 
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were, coald not be preserved pore, bat were embit- 
tered by petty competitions and worthless emula- 
tion. They were always jealous of the beauty of 
each other ; of a quality to which solicitude can add 
nothing, and from which detraction can take no- 
thing away. Many were in love with triflers like 
themselves, and many fancied that they were in love 
when in truth they were only idle. Their affection 
was not fixed on sense or virtue, and therefore sel- 
dom ended but in vexation. Their grief, however^^ 
like their joy, was transient; every thing floated in 
their mind unconnected with the past or future, so 
that one desire easily gave way to another, as a second 
stone cast into the water ettsLces and confounds the 
circles of the first. 

With these girls she played as with inc^ensive ani- 
mals, and found them proud of her countenance, and 
weary of her company. 

But her purpose was to examine more deeply, and 
her afiability easily persuaded the hearts that were 
swelling with sorrow to discharge their secrets in 
her ear: and those whom hope flattered, or pros- 
perity delighted, often courted her to partake their 
pleasures. 

The princess and her brother commonly met in 
the evening in a private summer-house on the bank 
of the Nile, and related to each other the occur- 
rences of the day. As they were sitting together, the 
princeis cast^ her eyes upon the river that flowed 
before her. " Answer,'* said she, ** great father of 
waters, thou that rollest thy floods through eighty 
nations, to the invocations of the daughter of thy 
native king. Tell me if thou waterest, through all 
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thy course, m single habitation from which thou dost 
not hear the murmurs of comjriaint ?'' 

<< You are then/' said Rsussehu^ ** not more success- 
ful in private houses than I have been in courts/* 
<' I have, since the last partition of our provinces," 
said the princess, ** enabled myself to enter familiarly 
into many families, where there was the fairest shew 
of prosperity and peace, and know not one house 
that is not haunted by some fury that destroys their 
^iet. 

<< I did not seek ease among the poor, because I 
concluded that there it could not be found. But I 
saw many poor, whom I had supposed to live in 
affluence. Poverty has, in large cities, very different 
appearances: it is often concealed in splendour, 
and often in extravagance. It is the care of a very 
great part of mankind to conceal their indigence 
from the rest : they support themselves by temporary 
ci^edienta, and every day is lost in contriving for the 
morrow. 

<< Thisy however^ was an evil, which, though fre« 
qoent, I saw with less pain, because I could relieve 
it. Yet some have refused my bounties; more of-* 
fended with my quickness to detect their wants, than 
pleased with my readiness to succour them: and 
others, whose exigencies ccnnpelled them to admit my 
kindness, have never been able to forgive their be^ 
nefiaictress. Many, however, have been sincerely 
grateful, without the ost^itation of gratitude, or the 
hope of other favours.*' 



2 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

ITHE PRINCESS CONTINUES HER REMARKS UPON 

PRIVATE LIFE. 

Nekayah perceiving her brother's attention fixed, 
proceeded in her narrative. 

" In families, where there is or is not poverty, 
there is commonly discord : if a kingdom be, as 
Imlac tells us, a great family, a family likewise is 
a little kingdom, torn with factions, and exposed 
to revolutions. An unpractised observer expects the 
love of parents and children to be constant and 
equal ; but this kindness seldom continues beyond the 
years of infancy : in a short time the children become 
rivals to their parents. Benefits are allayed by re- 
proaches, and gratitude debased by envy. 

" Parents and children seldom act in concert : 
each child endeavours to appropriate the esteem or 
fondness of the parents, and the parents, with yet 
less temptation, betray each other to their children ; 
thus some place their confidence in the father, and 
some in the mother, and by degrees the house is filled 
with artifices and feuds. 

'^ The opinions of children and parents, of the 
young and the old, are naturally opposite, by the, 
contrary effects of hope and despondence, of ex- 
pectation and experience, without crime or folly on 
either side. The colours of life in youth and a^ 
appear different, as the face of nature in spring and 
winter. And how can children credit the assertions 
of parents, which their own eyes shew them to be false ? 

VOX.. III. B B 
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" Few parents act in such a manner as roucli to 
enforce their maxims by the credit of their lives. , 
The old man trusts wholly to slow contrivance and 
gradual progression : the youth expects to force his 
way hy genius, vigour, and precipitance. The old 
man pays regard to riches, and the youth reve- 
rences virtue. The old man deifies prudence: the 
youth commits himself to magnanimity and chance. 
The young man, who intends no ill, believes that 
none is intended, and therefore acts with openness 
and candour: but his father, having suffered the 
injuries of fraud, is impelled to suspect, and too 
often allured to practise it. Age looks with anger 
on the temerity of youth, and youth with contempt 
on the scrupulosity of age. Thus parents and children, 
for the greatest part, live on to love less and less : 
and, if those whom nature has thus closely united are 
the torments of each other, where shall we look for 
tenderness and consolation?'' • 

" Surely," said the prince, " you must have been 
unfortunate in your choice of acquaintance : I am 
unwilling to believe, that the most tender of all 
relations is thus impeded in its effects by natural 
necessity.'* 

** Domestic discord," answered she, ^^ is not ine- 
vitably and fatally necessary ; but yet it is not easily 
avoided. We seldom see that a whole family is 
virtuous: the good and evil cannot well agree; and 
the evil can yet less ag^ee with one another : even 
the virtuous fall sometimes to variance, when theif 
virtues are of different kinds, and tending to ex* 
tremes. In general, those parents have most re* 
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verence who most deserve it : for he that lives well 
cannot be despised. 

** Many other evils infest private life. Some are 
the slaves of servants whom they have trusted with 
their affairs. Some are kept in continual anxiety by 
the caprice of rich relations, whom they cannot 
please, and dare not offend. Some husbands are 
imperious, and some wives perverse : and, as it is 
always more easy to do evil than good, though the 
wisdom or virtue of one can very rarely make many 
happy, the folly or vice of one may often make many 
miserable.'^ 

** If such be the general effect of marriage," said 
the prince, " I shall, for the future, think it dangerous 
to connect my interest with that of another, lest I 
should be unhappy by my partner's fault.*' 

** I have met," said the princess, " with many who 
live single for that reason ; but I never found that 
their prudence ought to raise envy. They dream 
away their time without friendship, without fond- 
ness, and are driven to rid themselves of the day> 
for which they have no use, by childish amusements^ 
or vicious delights. They act as beings under the 
constant sense of some known inferiority, that fills 
their minds with rancour, and their tongues with 
censure. They are peevish at home, and male* 
volent abroad; and, as the outlaws of human na^ 
ture, make it their business and their pleasure to 
disturb that society which debars them from its pri- 
vileges. To live without feeling or exciting sym- 
pathy, to be fortunate without adding to the fe^ 
licity of others, or afflicted without tasting the 
balm of pity, i$ a state more gloomy than soli» 

B B 2 
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tude: it is not retreat, but exclusion from mankind. 
Marriage has many pains, but celibacy Jias no 
pleasures.'* 

" What then is to be done?'* said Rasselas; " the 
more we inquire, the less we can resolve. Surely he 
is most likely to please himself that has no other in- 
clination to regard." 



CHAP. XXVII. 

DISaUISITION UPON GREATNESS. 

The conversation had a short pause. The prince, 
having considered his sister's observations, told 
her, that she had surveyed life with prejudice, and 
supposed misery where she did not find it. " Your 
narrative," says he, " throws yet a darker gloom upon 
the prospects of futurity: the predictions of Imlac 
were but faint sketches of the evils painted by Ne- 
kayah. I have been lately convinced that quiet is 
not the daughter of grandeur, or of power : that 
her presence is not to be bought by wealth, nor en- 
forced by conquest. It is evident, that as any 
man acts in a wider compass, he must be more, 
exposed to opposition from enmity, or miscarriage 
from chance ; whoever has many to please or to go- 
vern, must use the ministry of many agents, some 
of whom will be wicked, and some ignorant; by 
some he will be misled, and by others betrayed. 
If he gratifies one he will offend another; those that 
are not favoured will think themselves injured ; and, 
tfince favours can be conferred but upon few, the 
greater number will be always discontented.'* 
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" The discontent/' said the princess, ** which is 
thus unreasonable, I hope that I shall always have 
spirit to despise, and you, power to repress/' 

" Discontent," answered Rasselas, " will not al- 
ways be without reason under the most just and vi- 
gilant administration of public affairs. None, how- 
ever attentive, can always discover that merit which 
indigence or faction may happen to obscure ; and 
none, however powerful, can always reward it. 
Yet, he that sees inferior desert advanced above 
him, will naturally impute that preference to par- 
tiality or caprice ; and, indeed, it can scarcely be 
hoped that any man, however magnanimous by 
nature, or exalted by condition, will be able to 
persist for ever in the fixed and inexorable justice 
of distribution ; he will sometimes indulge his own 
affections, and sometimes those of his favourites ; he 
will permit some to please him who can never serve 
him ; he will discover in those whom he loves, qua- 
lities which in reality they do not possess ; and to 
those, from whom he receives pleasure, he will in 
his turn endeavour to give it. Thus will recom- 
mendations sometimes prevail which were purchased 
by money, or by the more destructive bribery of flat- 
tery and servility. 

'^ He that has much to do will do something 
wrong, and of that wrong must suffer the conse- 
quences; and, if it were possible that he should 
always act rightly, yet when such numbers are to 
judge of his conduct, the bad will censure and 
obstruct him by malevolence, and the good some* 
times by mistake. 
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" The highest stations cannot therefore hope to be 
the abodes of happiness, which I would willingly be- 
lieve to have fled from thrones and palaces to seats 
of humble privacy and placid obscurity. For what 
can hinder the satisfaction, or intercept the expecta- 
tions, of him whose abilities are adequate to his em- 
ployments, who sees with his own eyes the whole 
circuit of his influence, who chooses by his own 
knowledge all whom he trusts, and whom none are 
lenipted to deceive by hope or fear ? Surely he has 
nothing to do but to love and to be loved, to be vir- 
tuous and to be happy/* 

" Whether perfect happiness would be, procured by 
perfect goodness," said Nekayah, " this world will 
liever afibrd an opportynity of deciding. But this, at 
least, may be maintained, that we do not always find 
visible happiness in proportion to visible virtue. All 
natural, and almost all political evils, are incident 
klike to the bad and good : they are confounded in the 
misery of a famine, and not much distinguished in 
the fury of a faction ; they sink together in a tem- 
pest, and are driven together from their country by 
invaders. All that virtue can afford is quietness of 
conscience, a steady prospect of a happier state ; this 
may enable us to endure calamity with patience; but 
remember that patience must suppose pain.'* 
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CHAP. feCVIII. 

I 

RASSELAS AND NEKAYAH CONTINUE THEIR CON- 
VERSATION. 

" Dear princess/* sai(J Rasselas, " yoi\ fall into the 
common errors of exaggeratory declamation, by pro- 
ducing, in a familiar disquisition, examples of national 
calamities, and scenes of extensive misery, which are 
found in books rather than in the world, and which, 
as they are horrid, are ordained to be rare. I^et us 
not imagine evils which we do not feel, nor injure 
life by misrepresentations. I cannot bear that que- 
rulous eloquence which threatens every city with a 
siege like that of Jerusalem, that makes famine attend 
on every flight of locusts, and suspends pestilence od 
the wing of every blast that issues from the south. 

" On necessary and inevitable evils, which over- 
whelm kingdoms at once, all disputation is vain : 
when they happen they must be endured. But it is 
evident, that these bursts of universal distress are 
more dreaded than felt : thousands and ten thousands 
flourish in youth, and wither in age, without the 
knowledge of any other than domestic evils, and 
share the same pleasures and vexations, whether their 
kings are mild or cruel, whether the armies of their 
country pursue their enemies, or retreat before them. 
While courts are disturbed with intestine competitions, 
and ambassadors are negociating in foreign countries, 
the smith still plies his anvil, and the husbandman 
drives his plough forward ; the necessaries of life are' 
required and obtaioed ; and thie successive business 
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of the seasons continues to make its wonted revolu- 

tions. 

" Let us cease to consider what, perhaps, may 
never happen, and what, when it shall happen, will 
laugh at human speculation. We will not endea- 
vour to modify the motions of the elements, or to 
fix the destiny of kingdoms. It is our business to 
consider what beings like us may perform ; each 
labouring for his own happiness, by promoting 
within his circle, however narrow, the happiness of 
others. 

" Marriage is evidently the dictate of nature ; men 
and women are made to be companions of each other, 
and therefore I cannot be persuaded but that mar- 
riage is one of the means of happiness.'* 

'* I know not," said the princess, " whether mar- 
riage be more than one of the innumerable modes of 
human misery. When I see and reckon the various 
forms of connubial infelicity, the unexpected causes 
of lasting discord, the diversities of temper, the op- 
positions of opinion, the rude collisions of contrary 
desire where both are urged by violent impulses, the 
obstinate contests of disagreeable virtues, where both 
are supported by consciousness of good intention, I 
am sometimes disposed to think with the severer ca- 
tniits of most nations, that marriage is rather per* 
mitted than approve^ and that none, but by the 
instigation of a passion too much indulged, entangle 
themselves with indissoluble compacts." 

" You seem to forget," replied Rasselas, " that 

you have, even now, represented celibacy as less happy 

than marriage. Both conditions may be bad, but 

they cannot both be worst. Thus it happens when 

4 
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wrong opinions are entertained, that they mutually 
destroy each other, and leave the mind open to 
truth.'' 

" I did not expect," answered the princesS| " to 
hear that imputed to falsehood which is the conse- 
quence only of frailty. To the mind, as to the eye, 
it is difficult to compare with exactness objects vast in 
their extent, and various in their parts. Where we 
see or conceive the whole at once, we readily note 
the discriminations, and decide the preference : but 
of two systems, of which neither can be surveyed 
by any human being in its full compass of magnitude 
and multiplicity of complication, where is the won- 
der that judging of the whole by parts, I am' al- 
ternately affected by one and the other as either 
presses on my memory or fancy ? We differ from 
ourselves just as we differ from each other, when we 
see only part of the question, as in the multifarious 
relations of politics and morality ; but when we 
perceive the whole at once, as in numerical compu- 
tations, all agree in one judgment, and none ever 
varies his opinion." 

^* Let us not add," said the prince, "to the other 
evils of life, the bitterness of controversy, nor en- 
deavour to vie with each other in subtilties of argu- 
ment. We are employed in a search, of which both 
are equally to enjoy the success, or suffer by the mis- 
carriage. It is therefore fit that we assist each other 
You surely conclude too hastily from the infelicity of 
marriage against its institution : will not the misery 
of life prove equally that life cannot be the gift of 
Heaven ? The world must be peopled by marriage, 
w peopled without it." 
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" How the world is to be peopled," returned Ne- 
kayah, " is not my care, and needs not be your's. I 
see no danger that the present generation should 
omit to leave successors behind them : we are not now 
inquiring for the world, but for ourselves.'* 



CHAP. XXIX. 

THE DEBATE OF MARRIAGE CONTINUED. 

" The good of the whole," says Rasselas, " is the 
same with the good of all its parts. If marriage be 
best for mankind, it must be evidently best for 
individuals, or a permanent and necessary duty must 
be the cause of evil, and some must be inevitably 
^sacrificed to the convenience of others. In the esti- 
mate which you have made of the two states, it 
appears that the incommodities of a single life are, 
in a great measure, necesrsary and certain, but those 
of the conjugal state accidental and avoidable. 

" I cannot forbear to flatter myself, that prudence 
and benevolence will make marriage happy. The 
general folly of mankind is the cause of general com- 
plaint. .What can be expected but disappointment 
and repentance from a choice made in the immatu- 
rity of youth, in the ardour of desire, without judg- 
ment, without foresight, without inquiry after con- 
formity of opinions, similarity of manners, rectitude 
of judgment, or purity of sentiment ? 

" Such is the common process of marriage. A 
youth or maiden meeting by chance, or brought 
together by artifice, exchange glances, reciprocate 
civilities, go home, and dream of one another. 
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Having little to divert attention, or diversify thought, 
they find themselves uneasy when they are apart, 
and therefore conclude that they shall be happy to- 
gether. They marry, and discover what nothing 
but voluntary blindness before had concealed ; they 
wear out life in altercations, and charge nature with 
cruelty. 

" From those early marriages proceeds likewise the 
rivalry of parents and children : the son is eager to 
enjoy the world before the father is willing to forsake 
it, and there is hardly room at once for two genera- 
tions. The daughter begins to bloom before the 
mother can be content to fade, and neither can for- 
bear to wish for the absence of the other. 

** Surely all these evils may be avoided by that 
deliberation and delay which prudence prescribes 
to irrevocable choice. In the variety and jollity of 
youthful pleasures life may be well enough supported 
without the help of a partner. Longer time will in- 
crease experience, and wider views, will allow bettw 
opportunities of inquiry and selection : one advantage, 
at least, will be certain ; the par€;nts will be visibly 
older than their children.'* 

'' What reason cannot collect,'' said Nekayah, 
/^ and what experiment has not yet taught, can be 
known only from the report of others. I have beei^ 
told that late marriages are not eminently happy. 
This is a question too important to be neglected* 
and I have often prc^posed it to those, whose accu- 
racy of remark, and compirehensiveness of know* 
ledg^, made tbeir suffrages worthy of regard. They 
have generally determined, that it is dangerous for a 
Hum and wmnan to «us|iend their &te upcm each 
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other, at a time when opinions are fixed, and habits 
are established ; when friendships have been con- 
tracted on both sides, when life has been planned into 
method, and the mind has long enjoyed the contem- 
plation of its own prospects. 

" It is scarcely possible that two travelling through 
the world under the conduct of chance, should have 
been both directed to the same path, and it will not 
often happen that either will quit the track which 
custom has made pleasing. When the desultory 
levity of youth has settled into regularity, it is soon 
succeeded by pride ashamed to yield, or obstinacy 
delighting to contend. And even though mutual 
esteem produces mutual desire to please, time itself, 
as it modifies unchangeably the external mien, deter* 
mines likewise the direction of the passions, and gives 
an inflexible rigidity to the manners. Long customs 
are not easily broken : he that attempts to change the 
course of his own life, very often labours in vain ; 
and how shall we do that for others, which we are 
seldom able to do for ourselves?'* 

" But surely," interposed the prince, " you sup- 
pose the chief motive of choice forgotten or neglected. 
Whenever I shall seek a wife, it shall be my first 
question, whether she be willing to be led by rea- 
son ?" 

*' Thus it is," said Nekayah, " that philofiiophers 
are deceived. There are a thousand familiar disputes 
which reason never can decide; questions that elude 
investigation, and make logic ridiculous; cases 
where something must be done, and where little 
can be said. Consider the state of mankind, and 
inquire how few can be supposed to act upon any 
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occasions, whether small or great, with all the reasons 
of action present to their minds. Wretched would 
be the pair above all names of wretchedness, who 
should be doomed to adjust by reason, every morning, 
all the minute detail of a domestic day. 

" Those who marry at an advanced age, will pro- 
bably escape the encroachments of their children ; but, 
in diminution of this advantage, they will be likely to 
leave them, ignorant and helpless, to a guardian's 
mercy : or, if that should not happen, they must at 
least go out of the world before they see those whom 
they love best either wise or great. 

" From their children, if they have less to fear, 
they have less also to hope, and they lose, without 
equivalent, the joys of early love, and the convenience 
of uniting with manners pliant, and minds susceptible 
of new impressions, which might wear away their 
dissimilitudes by long cohabitation, as soft bodies, 
by continual attrition, conform their surfaces to each 
other. 

" I believe it will be found that those who marry 
late are best pleased with their children, and those who 
marry early with their partners." 

" The union of these two affections," said Rasselas, 
" would produce all that could be wished. Perhaps 
there is a time when marriage might unite them, a 
time neither too early for the father, nor too late for 
the husband." 

" Every hour," answered the princess, " confirms 
my prejudice in favour of the position so often uttered 
by the mouth of Imlac, * That nature sets her gifts 
on the right hand and on the left.' Those conditions, 
which flatter hope and attract desire, are so consti- 
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tuted, that, as we approach one, we recede from 
another. There are goods so opposed that we cannot 
seize both, but, by too much prudence, may pass 
between them at too great a distance to reach either. 
This is often the fate of long consideration ; he does 
nothing who endeavours to do more than is allowed 
to humanity. Flatter not yourself with contrarieties 
of pleasure. Of the blessings set before you make 
your choice, and be content. No man can taste the 
fruits of autumn while he is delighting his scent 
with the flowers of the spring : no man can, at the 
same time, fill his cup from the source and from the 
mouth of the Nile." 

m 

' CHAP. XXX. 

IMLAC ENTERS, AND CHANGES THE CONVERSATION. 

Here Imlac entered, and interrupted them. '^ Im« 
lac," said Rasselas, " I have been taking from the 
princess the dismal history of private life, and am 
almost discouraged from further search." 

" It seems to me," said Imlac, " that while you are 
making the choice of life, you neglect to live. You 
wander about a single city, which, however large 
and diversified, can now aflford few novelties, and 
forget that you are in a country, famous among the 
earliest monarchies for the power and wisdom of its 
inhabitants; a country where the sciences first dawned 
that illuminate the world, and beyond which the 
arts cannot be traced of civil society or domestic 
life. 

** The old Egyptians have left behind them mo- 
paments of industry and power^ before which all 
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European magnificence is confessed to fade away. The 
ruins of their architecture are the schools of modem 
builders, and from the wonders which time has spared 
we may conjecture, though uncertainly, what it has 
destroyed." 

" My curiosity," said Rasselas, " does not very 
strongly lead me to survey piles of stone, or mounds 
of earth ; my business is with man. I came hither 
not to measure fragments of temples, or trace 
choked aqueducts, but to look upon the various 
scenes of the present world." 

" The things that are now before us,'-* said the 
princess, " require attention, and deserve it. What 
have I to do with the heroes or the monuments of 
ancient times? with times which never can return, 
and heroes, whose form of life was different from all 
that the present condition of mankind requires or 
allows?" 

•* To know anything," returned the poet, "we 
must know its effects ; to see men we must see their 
works, that we may learn what reason has dictated 
or passion has incited, and find what are the most 
powerful motives of action. To judge rightly of 
the present we must oppose it to the past; for all 
judgment is compai-ative, and of the future no- 
thing can be known. The truth is, that no mind 
is much employed upon the present ; recollection 
and anticipation fill up almost all our moments. 
Our passions are joy and grief, love and hatred, hope 
and fear. Of joy and grief the past is the object, 
and the future of hope and fear ; even love and ha- 
tred respect the past, for the cause must have been 
before the effect^ 
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** The present state of things is the consequence of* 
the former, and it is natural to inq^ire what were 
the sources of the good that we enjoy, or the evil that 
we suffer. If we act only for ourselves, to neglect 
the study of history is not prudent: if we are in- 
trusted with the care of others, it is not just. Ignor- 
ance, when it is voluntary, is criminal; and he may 
properly be charged with evil who refused to learn 
how he might prevent it. 

" There is no part of history so generally useful asr 
that which relates the progress of the human mind, 
the gradual improvement of reason, the successive 
advances of science, the vicissitudes of learning and 
ignorance which are the light and darkness of think- 
ing beings, the extinction and resuscitation of arts, 
and the revolutions of the intellectual world. If ac- 
counts of battles and invasions are peculiarly the bu- 
siness of princes, the useful or elegant arts are not to 
be neglected ; those who have kingdoms to govern, 
have understandings to cultivate. 

'^ Example is always more efBcacious than precept. 
A soldier is formed in war, and a painter must copy 
pictures. In this, contemplative life has the advan- 
tage : g^eat actions are seldom seen, but the labours 
of art are always at hand for those who desire to 
know what art has been able to perform. 

" When the eye or the imagination is struck with 
an uncommon work, the next transition of an 
active mind is to the means by which it was per«^ 
formed. Here begins the true use of such contem- 
plation; we enlarge our comprehension by new 
ideas, and perhaps recover some art lost to msm« 
kind, or learn what is less perfectly known in our 



\ 
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own country. At least we compare our own with 
former times, and either rejoice at our improvements, 
or, what is the first motion- towards good, discover 
our defects.*' 

" I am willing,** said the prince, " to see all that 
can deserve my search.** " And I,** said the princess, 
'^ shall rejoice to learn something of the manners of 
antiquity.*' 

" The most pompous monument of Egyptian great- 
ness, and one of the most bulky works of manual in- 
dustry,*' said Imlac, ^* are the pyramids ; fabrics raised 
before the time of history, and of which the earliest 
narratives afford us only uncertain traditions. Of 
these the greatest is still standing very little injured 
by time.*' 

" Let us visit them to-morrow,** said Nekayah. 
'* I have often heard of the pyramids, and shall not 
rest till I have seen them within and without with 
my own eyes.** 

CHAP. XXX. 

THEY VISIT THE PYRAMIDS* 

The resolution being thus taken, they set out 
the next day. They laid tents upon their camels, 
being resolved to stay among the pyramids till 
their curiosity was fully satisfied. They travelled 
gently, turned aside to every thing remarkable, 
stopped from time to time and conversed with the 
inhabitants, and observed the various appearances of 
towns ruined and inhabited, of wild and cultivated 
iHiture. 

VOIm iu. c c 
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When they came to the great pyramid, they were 
astonished at the extent of the base, and the height 
of the top. Imlac explained to them the principles 
upon which the pyramidal form was chosen for a 
fabric intended to co-extend its duration with 
that of the world : he shewed that its gradual di- 
minution gave it such stability, as defeated all the 
common attacks of the elements, and could scarcely 
be overthrown by earthquakes themselves, the least 
resistible of natural violence. A concussion that 
should shatter the pyramid would threaten the disso- 
lution of the continent. 

They measured all its dimensions, and pitched their 
tents at its foot. Next day they prepared to enter 
its interior apartments, and having hired the common 
guides, climbed up to the first passage, when the fa- 
vourite of the princess, looking into the cavity, step- 
ped back and trembled. "Pekuah," said the prin- 
cess, " of what art thou afraid?'' " Of the narrow 
entrance," answered the lady, " and of the dreadful 
gloom. I dare not enter a place which must surely 
be inhabited by unquiet souls. The original posses- 
sors of these dreadful vaults will start up before us, 
and perhaps shut us in for ever." She spoke, and 
threw her arms round the neck of her mistress. 

" If all your fear be of apparitions," said the 
prince, ** I will promise you safety : there is no dan- 
ger from the dead ; he that is once buried will be 



seen no more." 



" That the dead are seen no more," said Imlac, " I 
will not undertake to maintain, against the con- 
current and unvaried testimony of all ages, and of 
all nations. There is no people, rude or learned^ 
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among whom apparitions of the dead are not re- 
lated and believed. This opinion, which perhaps 
-prevails as far as human nature is difiused, could 
become universal only by its truth: those, that 
never heard of one another, would not have agreed 
in a tale which nothing but experience can make cre- 
dible. That it is doubted by single cavillers, can 
very little weaken the general evidence; and some 
who deny it with their tongues confess it by their 
fears. 

** Yet I do not mean to add new terrors to those 
which have already seized upon Pekuah. There can 
be no reason why spectres should haunt the pyramid 
more than other places, or why they should have 
power or will to hurt innocence and purity. Our 
entrance is no violation of their privileges ; we can 
take nothing from them, how then can we offend 
them?" 

" My dear Pekuah," said the princess, " I will al- 
ways go before you, and Imlac shall follow you. Re- 
member that you are the companion of the princess 
of Abissinia." 

" If the princess is pleased that her servant should 
die," returned the lady, <' let her command some 
. death less dreadful than enclosure in this horrid ca- 
vern. You know I dare not disobey you : I must go 
if you command me j but, if I once enter, I never 
shall come back." 

The princess saw that her f^r was too strong for 
expostulation or reproof, and embracing her, told her 
that she should stay in the tent till their return. Pe- 
kuah was yet not satisfied, but entreated the princess 
not to pursue so dreadful e purpose as that of enter* 

c c 2 
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ing the recesses of the pyramid. ** Though I cannot 
teach courage/" said Nekayah, ''I must not learn 
-dowardiee; nor leave at last undone what I came 
liither only to do." 



CHAP. XXXL y 



THEY ENTER THE PYRAMID. 

Pekuah descended to the tents, and the rest entered 
the pyramid: they {^ssed through the galleries, sur- 
veyed the vaults of marble, and examined the chest 
in which the body of the founder is supposed to have 
been reposited. They then sat down in one of the 
most spacious chambers to rest a while before they at- 
tempted to return. 

" We have now,*' said Imlac, " gratified our minds 
with an exact view of the greatest work of man^ ex- 
cept the wall of China. 

" Of the wall it is very easy to assign the motive. 
It secured a wealthy and timorous nation from the 
incursions of Barbarians, whose unskilfulness in arts 
made it easier for them to supply their wants by ra- 
pitie than by industry, and who from time to time 

* poured in upon the habitations of peaceful commerce, 
as vultures descend upon domestic fowl. Their ce- 
lerity and fierceness made the wall necessary, and 
their ignorance made it efficacious. 

*< But for the pyramids, no reason has ever been 

' given adequate to the cost and labour of the work, 
llie narrowness of the chambers proves that it could 
afford no retreat from enemies, and treasures might 

'liaTe bten reposited at fiuf less expeRce with equal «e- 
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curity. It seems to have been erected only in eom^ 
pliance M^ith that hunger of imagination which preyi 
incessantly upon life, and must be always appeased by 
some employment. Those who have already all thaiX 
they can enjoy, must enlarge their desires. He that 
has built for use, till use is supplied^ must begin to 
build for vanity, and extend his plan to the utmost 
power of human performance, that he may not be 
soon reduced to form another wish. 

** I consider this mighty structure as a monument 
of the insufficiency of human enjoyments. A king, 
whose power is unlimited, and whose treasures sar« 
mount all real and imaginary wants, is compelled to 
solace, by the erection of a pyramid, the satiety of 
dominion and tastelessness of pleasures, and to amuse 
the tediousness of deplining life, by seeing thousands 
labouring without end, and one stone, for no puiv 
pose, laid upon another. Whoever thou art, diat, 
not content with a moderate condition, imaginest 
happiness in royal magnificence, and dreamest that 
command or riches can feed the appetite of novelty 
with perpetual gratifications, survey the pyramids, 
and confess thy folly!" 



CHAP. XXXII. 

THE PRINCESS MEETS WITH AN UNEXPECTEP 

MISFORTUNE. 

Thet rose up, and returned through the cavity at 
which they had entered, and the princess prepared 
for her favourite a long narrative of dark labyrinths, 
and costly rooms, and of the different impressiras 
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whidi the varieties of the way had made upon her. 
But when they came to their train, they found every 
one silent and dejected : the men discovered shame 
and fear in their countenances, and the women were 
weeping in the tents. 

What had happened they did not try to conjecture, 
but immediately inquired. " You had scarcely en- 
tered into the pyramid," said one of the attendants, 
** when a troop of Arabs rushed upon us : we were too 
few to resist them, and too slow to escape. They 
were about to search the tents, set us on our camels, 
and drive us along before them, when the approach 
of some Turkish horsemen put them to flight ; but 
they seized the lady Pekuah with her two maids, 
and carried them away : the Turks are now pursuing 
them by our instigation, but I fear they will not be 
able to overtake them.'* 

The princess was overpowered with surprise and 
grieif. Rasselas, in the first heat of his resentment, 
ordered his servants to follow him, and prepared to 
pursue the robbers with his sabre in his hand. ** Sir,'' 
said Imlac, " what can you hope from violence or 
valour ? the Arabs are mounted on horses trained to 
battle and retreat; we have only beasts of burden. 
By leaving our present station we may lose the prin- 
cess, but cannot hope to regain Pekuah." 

In a short time the Turks returned, having not 
been able to reach the enemy. The princess burst 
out into new lamentations, and Rasselas could scarcely 
forbear to reproach them with cowardice; but Imlac 
was of opinion, that the escape of the Arabs was no ad- 
dition to their misfortune, for perhaps they would have 
killed their captives rather than have resigned them. 
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CHAP. XXXIII. 
THEY RETURN TO CAIRO WITHOUT PEKUAH. 

There was nothing to be hoped from longer stay. . 
They retarned to Cairo repenting of their curiosity, 
censuring the negligence of the government, lament- 
ing their own rashness which had neglected to pro- 
cure a guard, imagining many expedients by which 
the loss of Pekuah might have been prevented, and 
resolving to do something for her recovery, though 
none could find any thing proper to be done. 

Nekayah retired to her chamber, where her wo- 
men attempted to comfort her, by telling her that 
all had their troubles, and that lady Pekuah had en- 
joyed much happiness in the world for a long time, 
and might reasonably expect a change of fortune. 
They hoped that some good would befall her where- 
soever she was, and that their mistress would find 
another friend who might supply her place. 

The princess made them no answer, and they con- 
tinued the form of condolence, not much grieved in 
their hearts that the favourite was lost. 

Next day the prince presented to the Bassa a me- 
morial of the wrong which he had suffered, and a 
petition for redress. The Bassa threatened to punish 
the robbers, but did not attempt to catch them, nor 
indeed, could any account or description be given by 
which he might direct the pursuit. 

It soon appeared that nothing would be done by 
authority. ' Governors, being accustomed to hear of 
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more crimes than they can punish, and more wrongs 
, than they can redress, set themselves at eajse by in* 
discriminate negligence, and presently forget the re- 
quest ^hen they lose sight of the petitioner. 

loblac then endeavoured to gain some intelligence 
by private agents. He found many who pretended 
to an exact knowledge of all the haunts of the 
Arabs, and to regul^ correspondence with their 
chiefs, and who readily undertook the recovery of 
Feknah. Of these, some were furnished with money 
for their journey, and came back no more; some 
were liberally paid for accounts which a few days 
discovered to be false. But the princess would not 
suffer any means, however improbable, to be left 
untried. While she was doing something she kept 
her hope alive. As one expedient failed, another was 
suggested ; when one messenger returned unsuccess* 
fill, another was dispatched to a diffe? ent quarter. 

Two months had now passed, and of Pekuah no- 
thing had been heard; the hopes which ihey had 
endeavoured to raise in each other grew more lan- 
guid, and the princess, when she saw nothing more 
to be tried, sunk, down inconsolable in hopeless de- 
jection. A thousand times she reproached herself 
with the easy compliance, by which she permitted 
her favourite to stay behind her. " Had not my 
fondness,*' said she, ** lessened my authority, Pekuah 
had not dared to talk of her terrors. She ought 
16 have feared me more than spectres. A severe 
look would' have overpowered her-; a peremptory 
command would have compelled obedience. Why* 
did foolish indulgence prevail upon me i^ Why did 
I not speak and refuse to hear P*' 
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'* Great princess/* said Imlac, " do not reproach 
yourself for your virtue, or consider that as blame* 
able by i^hich evil has accidentally been caused. 
Your tenderness for the timidity of Pekoah i^as ge- 
nerous and kind. When we act according to our 
duty, we commit the event to Him by whose laws 
our actions are governed, and who will suffer none to 
be finally punished for obedience. When, in pros- 
pect of some good, whether natural or moral, we 
break the rules prescribed us, we withdraw from the 
direction of superior wisdom, and take all conse- 
quences upon ourselves. Man cannot so far know 
the connexion of causes and events, as that he may 
venture to do wrong in order to do right. When 
we pursue our end by lawful means, we may always 
console our miscarriage by the hope of future re- 
compence. When we consult only our own policy, 
and attempt to find a nearer way to good, by over- 
leaping the settled boundariesr of right and wrong, 
we cannot be happy even by success, because we 
cannot escape the consciousness of our fault: but, 
if we miscarry, the disappointment is irremediably 
imbittered. How comfortless is the sorrow of him 
who feels at once the pangs of guilt, and the vexa« 
tion of calamity which guilt has brought upon 
him? 

«' Comrider; princess, what would have been your 
condition, if the lady Pekdah had entreated to ac« 
company you, and being compelled to stay in the 
tents^ bad been carried away ; or how would you 
fttave borne the thought, if you bad forced her into 

tlie pyramid, and she had died before you in agonies 
0f terror?** 
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" H^ either happened,** said Nekayah, " I could 
not have endured life till now : I should have been 
tortured to madness by the remembrance of such 
cruelty, or must have pined away in abhorrence of 
myself." 

" This at least,*' said Imlac, " is the present re ward 
of virtuous conduct, that no unlucky consequence can 
oblige us to repent it.** 



CHAP. XXXIV. 

THE PRINCESS LANGUISHES FOR WANT OF PEKUAH. 

Nekayah being thus reconciled to herself, found 
that no evil is insupportable but that which is ac- 
companied with consciousness of wrong. She was, 
from time to time, delivered from the violence of 
tempestuous sorrow, and sunk into silent pensiveness 
and gloomy tranquillity. She sat from morning to 
evening recollecting all that had been done or said 
by her Pekuah, treasured up with care every trifle 
on which Pekuah had set an accidental value, and 
which might recall to mind any little incident or 
careless conversation. The sentiments of her whom 
she now expected to see no more, were treasured in 
her memory as rules of life, and she deliberated to no 
other end than to conjecture on any occasion what 
would have been the opinion and counsel of Pekuah. . 
The women, by whom she was attended, knew 
nothing of her real condition, and therefore she could 
not talk to them but with caution and reserve. She 
b^gan to remit her curiosity, having no g^eat care 
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to collect notions which she had no convenience of 

m 

uttering. Rasselas endeavoured first to comfort, and 
afterwards to divert her ; he hired musicians, to whom 
she seemed to listen, but did not hear them, and pro- 
cured masters to instruct her in various arts, whose 
lectures, when they visited her ag^in, were ag;ain to 
be repeated. She had lost her taste of pleasure, and 
her ambition of excellence. And her mind, though 
forced into short excursions, always recurred to the 
image of her friend. 

Imlac was every morning earnestly enjoined to 
renew his inquiries, and was asked every night whe- 
ther he had yet heard of Pekuah, till not being able 
to return the princess the answer that she desired, he 
was less and less willing to come into her presence. 
She observed his backwardness, and commanded 
him to attend her. " You are not,*' said she, ** to 
confound impatience with resentment, or to suppose 
that I charge you with negligence, because I repine 
at your unsuccessfulness. I do hot much wonder at 
your absence ; I know that the unhappy are never 
pleasing, and that all naturally avoid the contagion 
of misery. To hear complaints is wearisome alike 
to the wretched and the happy ; for who would cloud, 
by adventitious grief, the short gleams of gaiety 
which life allows us ? or who, that is struggling un- 
der his own evils, will add to them the miseries o( 
another ? 

*^ The time is at hand, when none shall be dis- 
turbed any longer by the sighs of Nekayah: my 
search after happiness is now at an end. I am re- 
solved to retire from the world with all its flatteries 
and deceits, and will hide myself in solitude without 



any other care than to compose my thoughts, and re* 
gulate my hours by a constant succession of innocent 
occupations, till, with a mind purified from all earthly 
desires, I shall enter into that state, to which all are 
hastening, and in which I hope again to enjoy the 
friendship of Pekuah." 

" Do not entangle your mind,'' said Imlac, " by 
irrevocable determinations, nor increase the burthen 
of life by a voluntary accumulation of misery j the 
weariness of retirement will continue or increase 
when the loss of Pekuah is forgotten. That you have 
been deprived of one pleasure, is no very good reason 
for rejection of the rest.** 

** Since Pekuah was taken from me,** said the prin- 
cess, ** I have no pleasure to reject or to retain. She 
that has no one to love or trust has little to hope. 
She wants the radical principle of happiness. We 
may, perhaps, allow that what satisfaction this world 
can afford, must arise from the conjunction of wealth, 
knowledge, and goodness : wealth is nothing but as 
it is bestowed^ and knowledge nothing but as it is 
communicated ; they must therefore be imparted to 
others, and to whom could I now delight to impart 
them ? Goodness affords the only comfort which can 
be enjoyed without a partner, and goodness may be 
practised in Retirement.** 

** How far solitude may admit goodness or ad- 
' vance it, I shall not,*' replied Imlac, ** dispute at pre- 
sent. Remember the confession of the pious hermit. 
You will wish to return into the world when the 
image of your companion has left your thoughts/* 
" That time,** said Nekayah, " will nevw come« The 
generous frankness, the modest obseqnioosiiesflry and 
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the faithful secrecy of my dear Pekuab, will always 
be more missed, as I shall live longer to see vice and 
folly." 

" The state of a mind oppressed with a sudden 
calamity/' said Imlac, ** is like that of the fabulous 
inhabitants of the new created earth, who when th^ 
first night came upon them, supposed that day 
would never return. When the clouds of sorrow 
gather over us, we see nothing beyond them^ nor can 
imagine how they will be dispelled : yet a new day 
succeeded to the night, and sorrow is never long 
without a dawn of ease. But they who restrain 
themselves from receiving comfort, do as the sa- 
vages would have done, had they put out their 
eyes when it was dark. Our minds, like our bodies, 
are in continual flux; something is hourly lost, and 
something acquired. To lose much at once is in- 
convenient to either, but while the vital powers re- 
main uninjured, nature will find the means of re- 
paration. Distance has the same effect on the mind 
as on the eye, and while we glide along the stream 
of time, whatever we leave behind ^ us is always 
lessening, and that which we approach increasing in 
magpiitude. Do not suffer life to stagnate; it will 
grow muddy for want of motion : commit yourself 
ag^in to the current of the world ; Pekuah will va- 
nish by degrees; you will meet in your way some 
other favourite, or learn to diffuse yourself in gener^il' 
.conversation.** 

'* At least,*' said the prince, '' do not despair before 

all remedies have been tried : the inquiry after the 

1 unfortunate lady is still continued, and shall be car^ 

ried on with yet . greater diligence, on jepnditM^ 

1 
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that you will promise to wait a year for the events 
without any unalterable resolution.** 

Nekayah thought this a reasonable demand, and 
made the promise to her brother, who had been ad- 
vised by Imlac to require it. Imlac had, indeed, 
no great hope of regaining Pekuah, but he sup- 
posed, that if he could secure the interval of a year, 
the princess would be then in no danger of a 
cloister. 



CHAP. XXXV. 

PEKUAH IS STII.L REMEMBERED. THE PROGRESS 

OF SORROW. 

Nekayah, seeing that nothing was omitted for the 
recovery of her favourite, and liaving, by her promise, 
set her intention of retirement at a distance, began 
imperceptibly to return to common cares and com- 
mon pleasures. She rejoiced without her own consent 
at the suspension of her sorrows, and sometimes caught 
herself with indignation in the act of turning away 
her mind from the remembrance of her whom yet 
she resolved never to forget. 

She then appointed a certain hour of the day for 
meditation on the merits and fondness of Pekuah, 
and for some weeks retired constantly at the time 
fixed, and returned with her eyes swollen and her 
countenance clouded. By degrees she grew less 
scrupulous, and suffered any important and pressing 
avocation to delay the tribute of daily tears. She 
then yielded to less occasions; sometimes forgot 
what she was indeed afraid to rem^nber, and at 
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last whoHy released herself from the duty of perio* 
dical affliction. > 

Her real love of Pekuah was yet not diminished. 
A thousand occurrences brought her back to me- 
mory, and a thousand wants, which nothing but the 
confidence of friendship can supply, made her fre* 
quently regretted. She, therefore, solicited Imlac 
never to desist from inquiry, and to leave no art of 
intelligence untried, that, at least, she might have 
the comfort of knowing that she did not suffer by 
negligence or sluggishness. ** Yet, what,** said she, 
** is to be expected from our pursuit of happiness, 
when we find the state of life to be such, that hap- 
piness itself is the cause of misery? Why should 
we endeavour to attain that, of which the possession 
cannot be secured ? I shall henceforward fear to yield 
my heart to excellence, however bright, or to fond- 
ness, however tender, lest I should lose ag^in what I 
h»ve lost in Pekuah." 

CHAP. XXXVI. 

TH£ PRINCESS HEARS NEWS OF PEKUAH. 

In seven months, one of the messengers, who had 
been sent away upon the day when the promise 
was drawn from the princess, returned, after many 
unsuccessful rambles, from the borders of Nubia, 
with an account that Pekuah was in the hands of aa 
Arab chief, who possessed a castle or fortress on the 
extremity of Egypt. The Arab, whose revenue was 
plunder, was willing to restore her, with her two at- 
tendants, for two hijndred ounces of gold. 
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The price was na subject of delate. The fninceM 
was in ecstacies when she heard that her fietvourite 
was alive, and might so cheaply be ransomed. She 
could not think of delaying for a moment Pekuah*s 
happiness or her own, but entr^ted her brother to 
send back the messenger with the sum required. 
Imlac being consulted, was not very confident of 
the veracity of the relator, and was still more doubts 
ful of the AraVs faith, who might, if he were too 
liberally trusted, detain at once, the money and the 
captives. He thought it dangerous to pnt them-* 
selves in the power of the Arab, by going into his 
district, and could not expect that the ]^ver would 
so much expose himself as to come into the lower 
country, where he might be seized by the forces of the 
Bassa. 

It is difficult to negotiate where neither will trust. 
But Imlac, after some deliberation, dir/ected the mes« 
senger to propose that Pekpah should be conduct^ 
by ten horsemen to the monastery of St. Antony, 
which is situated in the deserts of Upper-Egypt, 
where she should be met by the same number, and 
her ransom should be paid. 

That no time might be lost, as they expected 
that the proposal would tfot be refused, they imme- 
diately began their journey to the monastery ; and, 
when they arrived, Imlac went forward with the 
former messenger to the Arab's fortress. . Rassclas 
Was desirous to go with them ; but neither his sister 
nor Imlac would consent. The Arab, according 
to the custom of his nation, observed the laws of 
hospitality with great exactness to those who put 
themselves into bis power, and, in a ieW days, 
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brought Pekuah with her maids, by easy journeys, to 
the place appointed^ where receiving the stipulated 
price, he restored her with great respect to liberty and 
her friends, and undertook to conduct them back 
towards Cairo beyond all danger of robbery or vioU 
ence. 

The princess and her favourite embraced each other 
with transport too violent to be expressed, and went 
out together to pour the tears of tenderness in secret, 
and exchange professions of kindness and gratitude. 
After a few hours they returned into the refectory of 
the convent, where, in the presence of the prior and 
his brethren, the prince required of Pekuah the his- 
tory of her adventures. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF THE LAJDY PEKUAH* 

'^ At what time and in what manner, I was forced 
away,'* said Pekuah^ " your servants have told 
you. The suddenness of the event struck me with 
surprise, and I was at first rather stupified than agitata 
ed with any passion of either fear or sorrow. My con- 
fusion was increased by the speed and tumult of our 
flight, while we were followed by the Turks, who, as 
it seemed, soon despaired to overtake us, or were 
afraid of those whom they made a shew of menacing. 
** When the Arabs saw themselves out of danger 
they slackened their course, and as I was less ha- 
rassed by external violence, I began to feel more un- 
easiness in my mind. After some time we ptop|)ed 
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near a spring shaded with trees in a pleasant mea- 
dow, where we were set upon the ground, and of- 
fered such refreshments as our masters were partak- 
ing. I was suffered to sit with my maids apart from 
the rest, and none attempted to comfort or insult lisr. 
Here I first began to feel the full weight of my^- 
sery. The girls sat weeping in silence, and from 
time to time looked on me for succour. I knew not 
to what condition we were doomed, nor could con- 
jecture where would be the place of our captivity, . 
or whence to draw any hope of deliverance. I was 
in the hands of robbers and savages, and had no 
reason to suppose that their pity was more than 
their justice, or that they would forbear the grati- 
fication of any ardour of desire, or caprice of cruelty. 
I, however, kissed my maids, and endeavoured to 
pacify them by remarking, that we were yet treated 
with decency, and that, since we were now carried 
beyond pursuit, there was no danger of violence to 
our lives. 

" When we were to be set again on horseback, my 
maids clung round me, and refused to be parted, but 
I commanded them not to irritate those who had us 
in their power. We travelled the remaining part of 
the day through an unfrequented and pathless coun- 
try, and came by moon-light to the side of a hill, 
where the rest of the troop was stationed. Their 
tents were pitched, and their fires kindled, and our 
chief was welcomed as a man much beloved by his 
dependants. 

" We were received into a large tent, where 
we found women who had attended their husbands 
IB the expedition^ They set before us the suppa 
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which they had provided, and I eat it rather to en- 
courage my maids, than to comply with any ap« 
petite of my own. When the meat was taken away, 
they spread the carpets for repose. I was weary, 
and hoped to find in sleep that remission of distress 
which nature seldom denies. Ordering myself there* 
fore to be undrest, I observed that the women locked 
very earnestly upon me, not expecting, I suppose, to 
see me so submissively attended. When my upper 
vest was taken off, they were apparently struck 
with the splendour of my clothes, and one of them 
timorously laid her hand upon the embroidery. She 
then went out, and, in a short time, came back with 
another woman, who seemed to be of a higher rank, 
and greater authority. She did, at her entrance,, 
the usual act of reverence, and taking me by the 
hand, placed me in a smaller tent, spread with finer 
carpets, where I spent the night quietly with my 
maids. 

** In the morning, as I^ was sitting on the grass, 
the chief of the troop came towards me. I rose up 
to receive him, and he bowed with great respect. 
" Illustrious lady," said he, "my fortune is; better 
than I had presumed to hope ; I am told by my wo- 
men, that I have a princess in my camp.'* ** Sir,'* 
answered I, " your women have deceived themselves 
and you; I am not a princess, but an unhappy 
sixanger who intended soon to have l^ft this country, 
in which I am now to be imprisoned for ever.*' 
" Whoever, or whencesoever, you are,'' returned the 
Arab, " your dress^ and that of your servants, shew 
your rank to be high, and ypur wealth to be grep^t. 
WJiy should you, who can so easily procure your 
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ransom, think yourself in danger of perpetual cap- 
tivity ? The purpose of my incursions is to increase 
my riches, or, more properly, to gather tribute. 
The sons of Ishmael are the natural and hereditary 
lords of this part of the continent, which is usurped 
by late invaders, and low-born tyrants, from whom 
we are compelled to take by the sword what is de« 
nied to justice. The violence of war admits no 
distinction ; the lance that is lifted at guilt and 
power, will sometimes fall on innocence and gen- 
tleness." 

** How little,'* said I, " did I expect that yester- 
day it should have fallen upon me!*' 

" Misfortunes," answered the Arab, ** should al- 
ways be expected. If the eye of hostility could 
learn reverence or pity, excellence like yours had 
been exempt from injury. But the angels of afflic- 
tion spredd their toils alike for the virtuous and the 
wicked, for the mighty and the mean. Do not be 
disconsolate : I am not one of the lawless and cruel 
rovers of the desert ; I know the rules of civil life : 
I will fix your ransom, give a passport to your 
messenger, and perform my stipulation with nice 
punctuality." 

^' You will easily believe that I was pleased with 
his courtesy : and finding that his predominant 
passion was desire of money, I began now to think 
my' danger less, for I knew that no sum would 
be thought too great for the release of Pekuah* 
I told him, that he should have no reason to charge 
me with ingratitude, if I was used vnth kindness, 
and that any ransom which could be expected for 
a maid of cGoumon rank, would be paid ; but that 
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he must not persist to rate me as a princess. He said, 
he would consider what he should demand, and then, 
smiling, bowed and retired. 

** Soon after the women came about me, each con- 
tending to be more officious than the other, and my 
majds themselves were served with reverence. We 
travelled onward by short journeys. On the fourth 
day the chief told me, that my ransom must be two 
hundred ounces of gold ; which I not only promised 
him, but told him, that I would add fifty more, if I 
and my maids were honourably treated. 

" I never knew the power of gold before. From 
that time I was the leader of the troop. The march 
of every day was longer or shorter as I commanded, 
and the tents were pitched where I chose to rest. We 
now had camels and other conveniences for travel, 
my own women were always at my side, and I amus- 
ed myself with observing the manners of the vagrant 
nations, and with viewing remains of ancient edifices, 
with which these deserted countries appear to have 
been, in some distant age, lavishly embellished. 

** The chief of the band was a man far from illi- 
terate : he was able to travel by the stars or the com* 
pass, and had marked, in his erratic expeditions, 
such places as are most worthy the notice of a pas- 
senger. He observed to me, that buildings are al- 
ways best preserved in places little frequented, and 
difficult of access: for, when once a country declines 
from its primitive splendour, the more inhabitants are 
left, the quicker ruin will be made. Walls supply 
stones more easily than quarries, and palaces and 
temples will be demolished, to make stables of gra* 
nite, and cottages of porphyry. 
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CHAP. XXXVIII. 

THE ADVENTURES OF -PEKUAH CONTINUED. 

^* Wb wandered about in this manner for some weeks^ 
whether, as pur chief pretended, for my gratifica-^ 
tion, or, as I rather suspected, for some convenience 
6f his own, I endeavoured to appear contented 
where sullenness and resentment would have been 
of no use, and that endeavour conduced much to 
the calmness of my miad; but my heart was aU 
1;rays with Nekayah, and the troubles of the night 
much overbalanced the amusements of the day. 
My women, who threw all their cares upon their 
mistress, set their minds at ease from the time 
when they saw me treated with respect, and gave 
themselves up to the incidental alleviations of our 
fatigue without solicitude or sorrow. I was pleased 
with their pleasure, and animated with their con-* 
fidence. My condition had lost much of its «ter- 
ror, since I found that the Arab ranged the coun** 
try merely to get riches. Avarice is an uniform 
^nd tractable vice : other intellectual distempers ai^ 
different ixt diflferent constitutions of mind; that 
which sooths the pride of one will offend the' pride 
of another; but to the favour of the covetous there 
is a ready way; bring money and nothing is denied. 
" At last we came to the dwelling of our chief, a 
strong and spacious house built with stone in an island 
of the Nile, which lies, as I was told, under the tro- 
pic. " Lady," said the Arab, " you shall rest after 
your journey a few weeks in this place, where you 
are to consider yourself as sovereign. My occu- 
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pation is war : I have therefore chosen this obscure 
residence, from which I can issue unexpected, and to 
which I can retire unpursue(|. You may now repose 
in security: here are few pleasures, but here is no 
danger." He then led me into the inner apartments, 
and seating me on the richest couch, bowed to the 
ground. His women, who considered me as a rival, 
looked on me with malignity; but being soon in- 
formed that I was a great lady detained only for my 
ransom, they began to vie with each other in obse- 
quiousness and reverence. 

" Being again comforted with new assurances of 
speedy liberty, I was for some days diverted from 
impatience by the novelty of the place. The turrets 
overlooked the country to a great distance, and af- 
forded a view of many windings of the stream. In 
the day I wandered from one place to another, as 
the course of the sun varied the splendour of the 
prospect, and saw many things which I had never 
seen before. The crocodiles and river-horses are 
common in this unpeopled region, and I often 
looked upon them with terror, though I knew that 
they could not hurt me. For some time I expected 
to see mermaids and tritons, which, as Imlac has 
told me, the European travellers have stationed in 
the Nile, but no such beings ever appeared, and 
the Arab, when I inquired after them, laughed at 
my credulity. 

" At night the Arab always attended me to a 
tower set apart for celestial observations, where he 
endeavoured to teach me the names and courses of 
the stars. I had no great inclination to this study, 
but an appearance of attention was necessary to 
'■ ' ■ 3 
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please my instructor, who valued himself for his skill; 
and, in a little while, I found some employment re* 
qi\isite to beguile the tediousness of time, which was 
to be passed always amidst the same objects. I was 
weary of looking in the morning on things from 
which I had turned away weary in the evening: I 
therefore was at last willing to observe the stars ra- 
ther than do nothing, but could not always compose 
my thoughts, and was very often thinking on Ne* 
kayah, when others imagined me contemplating the 
iky. Soon after the Arab went upon another expe- 
dition, and then my only pleasure was to talk with 
my maids about the accident by which we were car- 
ried away, and the happiness that we should all en- 
joy at the end of our captivity." 

" There were women in your Arab's fortress,*' said 
the princess, " why did you not make them your com- 
panions, enjoy their conversation, and partake their 
diversions ? In a place where they found business or 
amusement, why should you alone sit corroded with 
idle melancholy? or why could not you bear, for 
a few months, that condition to which they were con- 
demhed for life?" 

^^ The diversions of the women," answered Pe- 
kuah, " were only childish play, by which the mind, 
accustomed to stronger operations, could not be 
kept busy. I could do all which they delighted 
in doing by powers merely sensitive, while my in- 
tellectual faculties were flown to Cairo. They ran 
from room to room as a bird hops from wire to 
wire in his cage. They danced for the sake of mo- 
tion, as lambs frisk in a meadow. One isometimes 
pretended to be hurt, that the rest might be alarm- 
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ed; or hid herself, that another might iseek her. 
Part of their time passed in watching the progress of 
light bodies that floated on the river, and part in 
marking the various forms into which clouds broke 
in the sky. 

" Their business was only needle-work, in which 
I and my maids sometimes helped them; but yoo 
know that the mind will easily straggle from the 
fingers, nor will you suspect that captivity and ab- 
sence from Nekayah could receive solace from silken 
flowers. 

^' Nor was much satisfaction to be hoped from 
their conversation: for of what could they be ex« 
pected to talk? They had seen nothing; for they 
had lived from early youth in that narrow spot : of 
what they had not seen they could have no know«-^ 
ledge, for they could not read. They had no idea« 
but of the few things that came within their view, 
and had hardly names for any thing* but their 
clothes and their food. As I bore a superior cha« 
racter, I was often called to terminate their quarrels, 
which I decided as equitably as I could. If it could 
have amused me to hear the complaints of each 
ag-ainst the rest, I might have been often detained by 
long stories; but the motives of their animosity were 
so small, that I could not listen without intercepting 
the tale.'' 

'< How," said Rasselas, '' can the Arab, whom you 
represented as a man of more than common accom* 
plishments, take any pleasure in his seraglio when it 
is filled only with women like these? Are they ex- 
quisitely beautifol?*' 
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" They do not," said Pekuah, " want that unaf. 
fecting and ignoble beauty which may subsist with- 
out sprightliness or sublimity, without energy of 
thought or dignity of virtue. But to a man like the 
Arab, such beauty was only a flower casually plucked 
and carelessly thrown away. Wbatever pleasures he 
might find among them, they were not those of 
iriendship or society. When they were playing 
iabout him^ he looked on them with inattentive su- 
periority : when they vied for his regard, he some- 
times turned away disgusted. As they had no 
knowledge, their talk could take nothing from the 
iediousness of life : as they had no choice, theif* 
fondness, or appearance of fondness, excited in him 
neither pride nor gratitude; he was not exalted in his 
x>wn esteem by the smiles of a woman who saw no 
other man, nor was much obliged by that regard, 
of which he could never know the sincerity, and 
which he might often perceive to be exerted, not so^ 
much to delight him as to pain a rival. That 
which he gave, and they received, as love, was 
CHaly a careless distribution of superfluous time, such 
love as man can bestow upon that which he despises, 
such as has neither hope nor fear, neither joy nor 
sorrow." 

" You have reason, lady, to think yourself happy,** 
said Imlac, ^* that you have been thus easily dismissed. 
How could a mind, hungry for knowledge, be will, 
ing, in an intellectual famine, to lose such a banquet 
as Pekuah's conversation P" , ♦ 

*^ I am inclined to believe," answered Pekuah, 
** that he was for some time in suspense; for^ notwHhi«^ 
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standing* his promise, whenever I proposed to dis- 
patch a messenger to Cairo, he found some excuse 
for delay. While I was detained in his house he 
made many incursions into the neighbouring coun- 
tries, and, perhaps, he would have refused to dis- 
charge me, had his plunder been equal to his 
wishes. He returned always courteous, related his 
adventures, delighted to hear my observations, and 
endeavoured to advance my acquaintance with the 
stars. , When I importuned him to send away my 
letters, he soothed me with professions of honour 
and sincerity ; and, when I could be no longer de- 
cently denied, put his troop ag^in in motion, and 
left me to govern in his absence. I was much af- 
flicted by this studied procrastination, and was some- 
times afraid that I should be forgotten : that you 
would leave Cairo, and I must end my days in an 
island of the Nile. 

^* I grew at last hopeless and dejected, and cared 
ISO little to entertain him, that he for a while moK 
frequently talked with my maids. That he should 
fall in love with them, or with me might hav^ eea 
equally fatal, and I was not much pleased with the 
growing friendship. My anxiety was not long: for, 
as I recovered some degree of cheerfulness, he re- 
turned to me, and I could not forbear to despise my 
former uneasiness. 

** He still delayed to send for my ransom, and 
would, perhaps, never have determined, had not 
your agent found his way to him. The gold which 
he would not fetch^ he could not reject when it 
was offered. He hastened to prepare for our jour- 
ney bitherf like a man delivered from the pain of 
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an intestine conflict. I took leave of my compa-* 
nions in the house^ who dismissed me with cold 
indiflerence.'* 

Nekayah having heard her favonrite*s relation, rose 
and embraced her, and Rasselas gave her an hundred 
onnces of gold, which she presented to the Arab for 
the fiifty that were promised. 

CHAP. XXXIX. 

THE HISTORY OF A MAN OF LEARNING. 

They returned to Cairo, and were so well pleased at 
finding themselves together, that hone of them went 
much abroad. The prince began to love learning, 
and one day declared to Imlac, that he intended to 
devote himself to science, and pass the rest of his days 
in literary solitude. 

" Before you make your final choice,'* answered 
Imlac, ^* you ought to examine its hazards, and con- 
verse with some of those who are grown old in the 
company of themselves. I have just left the ob- 
servatory of one of the most learned astronomers in 
the world, who has spent forty years in unwearied 
attention to the motions and appearances of the ce- 
lestial bodies, and has drawn out his soul in end- 
less calculations. He admits a few friends once a 
month, to hear his deductions and enjoy his disco- 
veries. I was introduced as a man of knowledge 
worthy of his notice. Men of various ideas, and 
fluent conversation, are] commonly welcome to those 
whose thoughts have been long fixed upon a single 
point, and who find the images of other things steal- 
ing away. I delighted him with my remarks ; he 
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smiled at the narrative of my travels, and was glad 
to forget the constellations, and descend for a mo- 
ment into the lower world. 

^' On the next day of vacation I renewed my 
visit, and was so fortunate as to please him again* 
He relaxed from that time the severity of his rule, 
and permitted me to enter at my own choice. I 
found him always busy, and always glad to be re- 
lieved. As each knew much which the other was 
desirous of learning, we exchanged our notions with 
great delight. I perceived that I had every day 
more of his confidence, and always found new cause 
of admiration in the profundity of his mind. His 
comprehension is vast, his memory capacious and 
retentive, his discourse is methodical, and his expres- 
sion clear. 

^^ His integrity and benevolence are equal to his 
learning. His deepest researches and most favourite 
studies are willingly interrupted for any opportunity 
of doing good by his counsel or his riches. To his 
closest retreat, at his most busy moments, all are 
admitted that want his assistance ; * For though I 
exclude idleness and pleasure, I will never,' says he, 
^ bar my doors against charity. To man is permitted 
the contemplation of the skies, but the practice of 
virtue is commanded.' " 

" Surely," said the princess, " this man is happy." 

^' I visited him," said Imlac, ''with more and more 
frequency, and was every time more enamoured of 
his conversation : he was sublime without haughti- 
ness, courteous without formality, and communicative 
without ostentation. I was at first, great princess, of 
your opinion, thought him the happiest of mankind. 
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and often congratulated him on the blessing that he 
enjoyed. He seemed to hear nothing with indiffer** 
ence but the praises of his condition, to which he 
always returned a general answer, and diverted the 
conversation to some other topic. 

^ Amidst this willingness to be pleased, and labour 
to please, I had quickly reason to imagine that some 
painful sentiment pressed upon his mind. He often 
looked up earnestly towards the sun, and let his voice 
fell in the midst of his discourse. He would some* 
times when we were alone, guze upon me in silence 
with the air of a man who longed to speak what 
he was yet resolved to suppress. He would often 
send for me with vehement injunctions of haste^ 
though, when I came to him, he had nothing extra* 
^ ordinary to say. And sometimes, when I was leaving 
him, would call me back, pause a few mcnnenti and 
then dismiss me. 

CHAP. XL. 

THE ASTRONOMER DISCOVERS THE CAUSE OF HIS 

UNEASINESS. 

"At last the time came when the secret burst his 
reserve. , We were sitting together last night in 
the turret of his house watching the emersion of 
a satellite of Jupiter. A sudden tempest clouded the 
sky, and disappointed our observation. We sat a 
while silent in the dark, and then he addressed him* 
self to me in ^these words : * Imlac, I have long 
considered thy friendship as the greatest blessing of 
my life. Integrity without knowledge is weak and 
useless, and knowledge without integrity is dang^ouf 
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and dreadful. I have found in thee all the qualities 
requisite for trusty benevolence, experience, and for- 
titude. I have long discharged an office which I 
must so6n quit at the call of nature, and shall rejoice 
in the hour of imbecility and pain to devolve it upon 
thee.' 

" I thought myself honoured by this testimony, 
and protested, that whatever could conduce to his 
happiness would add likewise to mine. > 

" * Hear, Imlac, what thou wilt not without diffi- 
culty credit. I have possessed for five years the regu- 
lation of weather, and the distribution of the seasons ; 
the sun has listened to my dictates, and passed from 
tropic to tropic by my direction; the clouds, at 
my call, have poured their waters, and the Nile has 
overflowed at my command ; I have restrained the 
rage of the dog-star, and mitigated the fervours of 
the crab; The winds alone, of all the elemental 
powers, have hitherto refused my authority, and mul- 
titudes have perished by equinoctial tempests, which 
I found myself unable to prohibit or restrain. I have 
administered this great office with exact justice, and 
made to the different nations of the earth an impar- 
tial dividend of rain and sunshine. What must have 
been the misery of half the globe, if I had limited the 
clouds to particular regions, or confined the sun to 
either side of the equator !' 
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CHAP. XLL 

THE OPINION OF THE ASTRONOMER IS EXPLAlNEll 

AND JUSTIFIED. 

** I SUPPOSE be discovered in me, through the ob- 
scurity of the roomy some tokens of amazement and 
doubt, for, after a short pause, he proceeded thus : 

" ^ Not to be easily credited will neither surprise 
nor offend me; for I am, probably, the first of hu- 
man beings to whom this trust has been imparted. 
Nor do I know whether to deem this distinction a 
reward or punishment; since I have possessed it I 
have been for less happy than before, and nothing but 
the consciousness of good intention could have en- 
abled me to support the weariness of unremitted vi- 
gilance.' 

" * How long. Sir,' said I, * has this great office Been 
in your hands ?' 

" * About ten years ago,' said he, * my daily ob- 
servations of the changes of the sky led me to con- 
sider, whether, if I had the power of the seasons, 
I could confer greater plenty upon the inhabitants of 
the earth. This contemplation fastened on my mind^ 
and I sat days and nights in imaginary dominion, 
pouring upon this country and that the showers of 
fertility, and seconding every fall of rain with a due 
proportion of sunshine. I had yet only the will to 

do good, and did not imagine that I should ever have 
the power. 

" * One day, as I was looking on the fields wither- 
ing with heat, I felt in my mind. a sudden wish that 
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1 could send rain on the southern mountains, and raise 
the Nile to an inundation. In the hurry of my ima- 
gination I commanded rain to fall, and by comparing 
the time of my command with that of the inundation^ 
I found that the clouds had listened to my lips/ 

^^ ' Might not some other cause/ said I, ' produce 
tbiii concurrence ? the Nile does not alif^ays rise on the 
same day/ 

" * Do not believe,' said he, with impatience, * that 
fuch objections could escape me: I reasoned long 
against my own conviction, ^nd haboured against truth 
with the utmost obstinacy. I sometimes suspected 
myself of madness, and should not have dared to im* 
part this secret but to a man like you, capable of 
distinguishing the wonderful from the impossible, and 
the incredible from tlie false/ 

*♦ * Why, Sir,' said I, * do ypu call that incredible^ 
♦^hich you know, or think you know, to be true?' 

" * Because,' said he, * I cannot prove it by any ex^ 
ternal evidence; and I know too well the laws of de-* 
monstration to think that my conviction ought to 
influence anothefr, who cannot, like me, be' conscious 
of its force. I, therefore, i^hall not tcttempt to gvAti 
credit by disputation. It is sufficient that I feel this 
power, that I have long possessecl, and every day ex- 
erted it. But the life of man is short, the infirmities 
of age increase upon me, and the time will sooil 
come, when the regulator of the year must mingle 
with the dust. The care of appointing a successor has 
long disturbed me ; the night and the day have been 
spent in comparisons of all the characters which have 
come to my knowledge, and I have yet found none 
so worthy as thyself/ 

VOL. in. s E 
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CHAP. XLII. - ' 

THE ASTRONOMER LEAVES IMLAC HIS DIRECTIONS. 

'^ ' Hear, therefore, what I shall impart withatten- 
tion, such as the welfare of a world requires. If the 
task of a king be considered as difficult, who has the 
Care only of a few millions, to whom he cannot do 
much good or harm, what must be the anxiety of 
him, on whom depends the action of the elements,, 
itnd the great gifts of light and heat! — Hear mm 
therefore with attention. 

^* ' I have diligently considered the position of the 
earth and sun, and formed innumerable schemes in 
which I changed their situation. I have sometimes 
turned aside the axis of the earth, and sometimes 
varied the ecliptic of the sun : but I have found 
it impossible to make a disposition by which the world 
may be advantaged ; what one region gains, another 
loses by an imaginable alteration, even without con- 
sidering the distant parts of the solar system with 
which we are unacquainted. Do not, therefore, in 
thy administration of the year, indulge thy pride by 
innovation ; do not please thyself with thinking that 
thou canst make thyself renowned to all future ag^^ 
by disordering the seasons. The memory of mischief 
is no desirable fame. Much less will it become thee 
to let kindness or interest prevail. Never rob other 
countries of rain to pour it on thine own. For us 
the Nile is sufficient.' 

"I promised, that when I possessed the power, I 
would use it with inflexible integrity ; and he di*» 
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missed me, pressing my hand. ^ My heart/ said 
he, ' will be now at rest, and my benevolence will no 
more destroy my quiet ; I have fomid a man of wis* 
dom and virtue, to whom I can cheerfully bequeath 
the inheritance of the sun.' " 

The prince heard this narration with very serious 
regard ; but the princess smiled, and Pekuah. xxHi-* 
vulsed herself with laughter. " Ladies,*' said IiIq4(^c^ 
*^ to mock the heaviest of human aJfflictions is ndther 
charitable nor wise. Few can attain this man's know* 
ledge, and few practise his virtues; but all may suffer 
his calamity. Of the uncertainties of our present 
state, the most dreadful and alarming is the uncertain 
continuance of reason." 

The princess was recollected, and the favourite was 
abashed. Rasselas, more deeply affected, inquired of 
Imlac, whether he thought such maladies of the mind 
frequent, and how they were contracted ? 



CHAP. XLIII. 

TH£ DANGEROUS PREVALENCE OF IMAGINATION. 

*^ Disorders of intellect," answered Imlac, ^^ hap* 
pen much more often than superficial observers will 
easily believe. Perhaps, if we speak with rigorous 
exactness, no human mind is in its right state. There 
is no man whose imagination does not sometimes pre- 
dominate over his reason, who can regulate his atten^ 
tion wholly by his will^ and whose ideas vnll coune 
and go at his command. No man will be found in 
whose mind airy notions do npt aomatim^ tyrannizi^y 
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and force him to hope or fear beyond the limits of 
sober probability. All power of fancy over reason is 
a degree of insanity ; but while this power is such as 
we can control and repress, it is not visible to others, 
nor considered as any depravation of the mental 
faculties : it is not pronounced madness but when it 
becomes ungovernable, and apparently influence» 
speech or action. 

** To indulge the power of fiction, and send ima- 
gination out- upcm the wing, is often the sport of 
those who delight too much in silent speculation. 
When we are alone we are not always busy; the 
labour of excogitation is too violent to last long ; 
the ardour of inquiry will sometimes give way to 
idleness or satiety. He who has nothing external 
that can divert him, must find pleasure in his oviru 
thoughts, and must conceive himself what he is not; 
for who is pleased with what he is ? He then expa- 
tiates in boundless futurity, and culls from all ima- 
ginable conditions that which for the present moment 
he should most desire, amuses his desires with impos- 
sible enjoyments, and confers upon his pride unattain- 
able dominion. The mind dances from scene to 
scene, unites all pleasures in all combinations, and 
riots in delights, which nature and fortune, with all 
their bounty, cannot bestow. 

'^ In time, some particular train of ideas fixes 
the attention, all other intellectual gpratificatioas are 
rejected, the mind, in weariness or leisure, recurs 
constantly to the favourite conception, and feasts 
on the luscious falsehood, whenever she is offended 
with the bitterness of truth. By degrees the reign 
of fancy is confirmed ; she grows first imperioufl^ 
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and in time despotie. Then fictions begin to 
operate as realities, false opinions fasten upon the 
mind, and life passes in dreams of rapture or of 
anguish. 

*' This, Sir, is one of the dangers of solitude, 
which the hermit has confessed not always to promote 
goodness, and the astronomer's misery has proved to 
be not always propitious to wisdom." 

" I will no more,'* said the favourite, " imagine 
Oiyself the queen of Abissinia. I have often spent 
the hours, which the princess gave to my own dis- 
posal, in adjusting ceremonies and regulating the 
court ; I have repressed the pride of the powerful, 
and granted the petitions of the poor ; I have built 
new palaces in more happy situations, planted groves 
upon the tops of mountains, and have exulted in the 
beneficence of royalty, till, when the princess en- 
tered, I had almost forgotten to bow down before 
her." 

" And I," said the princess, " will not allow my- 
self any more to play the shepherdess in my waking 
dreams. I have often soothed my thoughts with 
the quiet and innocence of pa^storal employments, 
till I have in my chamber heard the winds whistle, 
and the sheep bleat : sometimes freed the lamb en- 
tangled in the thicket, and sometimes with my crook 
encountered the wolf. I have a dress like that of 
the village maids, which I put on to help my imagi- 
nation, and a pipe on which I play softly, and sup- 
pose myself followed by my flocks." 

" I will confess," said the prince, ** an indulgence 
of fantastic delight more dangerous than yours. 
I have frequently endeavoured to image the pos- 

1 
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ability of a perfect government, by which all wrong 
should be restrained, all vice reformed, and all the 
atobjects preserved in tranquillity and innocence. Thig 
thought produced innumerable schemes of reforma- 
tion, and dictated many useful regulations and salu- 
tary edicts. This has been the sport, and sometimes 
the labour, of my solitude ; and I start, when I think 
with how little anguish I once supposed the death of 
my father and my brothers." 

** Such," says Imlac, " are the effects of visionary 
schemes : when we first form them we know them to 
be absurd, but familiarize them by degrees, and in 
time lose sight of their folly." 

CHAP. XLIV. 

THEY DISCOURSE WITH AN OLD MAN. 

The evening was now far past, and they rose to re- 
turn home. As they walked along the bank of the Nile, 
delighted with the bfeams of the moon quivering on 
the water, they saw at a small distance an old man, 
whom the prince had often heard in the assembly of 
the sages. " Yonder," said he, " is one whose years 
have calmed his passions, but not clouded his reason : 
let us close the disquisitions of the night, by inquiring 
what are his sentiments of his own state, that we 
may know whether youth alone is to struggle with 
vexation, and whether any better hope remains for 
the latter part of life." 

Here the sage approached and saluted them. 
They invited him to join their walk, and prattled 
a while, as acquaintance that had unexpectedly met 
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one another. The old man was cheerful and talk- 
ative, and the way seemed short in his company* 
He was pleased to find himself not disregarded, ac^ 
c(mipanied them to their house, and, at the prince's 
request, entered with them. They placed him in 
the seat of honour, and set wine and conserves be* 
fore him. 

" Sir," said the princess, " an evening walk must 
give to a man of learning, like you, pleasures which 
ignorance and youth can hardly conceive. You know 
the qualities and the causes of all that you behold, 
the laws by which the river flows, the periods in 
which the planets perform their revolutions. Every 
thing must supply you with contemplation, and re* 
new the consciousness of your own digpfiity." 

" Lady," answered he, " let the gay and the vi- 
gorous expect pleasure in their excursions; it is 
enough that age can obtain ease. To me the world 
has lost its novelty : I look round, and see what I re- 
member to have seen in happier days. I rest against 
a tree, and consider, that in the same shade I once 
disputed upon the annual overflow of the Nile with a 
friend who is now silent in the grave. I cast my 
eyes upwards, fix them on the changing moon, and 
think with pain on the vicissitudes of life. I have 
ceased to take much delight in physical truth; for 
what have I to do with those things which I am soon 
to leave?" 

" You may at least recreate yourself," said Imlac, 
'' with the recollection of an honourable and useful 
life, and enjoy the praise which all agree to give 
you." 
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^* Pitiise/' mid the sage, with a sigh, ** is to an old 
man an empty sound. I have neither mother to ba 
delighted with the reputation of her son, nor wife to 
partiike the honours of her husband. I have oat»> 
lived my friends and my rivals. Nothing is now of 
much importance ; for I cannot extend my interest 
beyond myself. ^ outh is delighted with applause, 
becavLse it is considered as the earnest of some fu- 
ture good, and because the prospect of life is fisur 
extended : but to me, who am now declining to de* 
crepitude, tl*ere is little to be feared from the male- 
volence of men, and yet less to be hoped from their 
affection or esteem. Something they may yet take 
away, but they can give me nothing. Riches would 
now be useless, and high employment would be pain. 
My retrospect of life recalls to my view many op- 
portunities of good neglected, much time squandered 
upon trifles, and more lost in idleness and vacancy. 
I leave many great designs unattempted, and many 
great attempts unfinished. My mind is burdened 
with no heavy crime, and therefore I compose my- 
self to tranquillity ; endeavour to abstract my thoughts 
from hopes and cares, which, though reason knows 
them to be vain, still try to keep their old posses- 
sion of the heart ; expect, with serene humility, that 
hour which nature cannot long delay; and hope to 
possess, in a better state, that happiness which here I 
could not find, and that virtue which here I have not 
attained.^* 

He rose and went away, leaving his audience not 
much elated with the hope of long life. The prince 
consoled himself with remarking, that it was not 
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reasonable to be disappointed by this account ; for age 
had never i)een considered as the season of felicity^ 
and if it was possible to be easy in decline and weak- 
nesSy it was likely that the days of vigour and ala- 
crity might be happy : that the noon of life might be 
bright, if the evening could be calm. 

The princess suspected that age was querulous and 
malignant, and delighted to repress the expectations 
of those who had newly entered the world. She had 
seen the possessors of estates look with envy on their ^ ' 
Jieirs, and known many who enjoyed pleasure no 
longer than they can confine it to themselves. 

Pekuah conjectured that the man was older than 
he appeared, and was willing to impute his complaints 
to delirious dejection : or else supposed that he had 
been unfortunate, and was therefore discontented: 
** For nothing," said she, " is more common than to 
call our own condition the condition of life." 

Imlac, who had no desire to see them depressed, 
smiled at the comforts which they could so readily 
procure to themselves, and remembered, that at the 
same age, he was equally confident of unmingled 
prosperity, and equally fertile of consolatory expe« 
dients. He forbore to force upon them unwelcome 
knowledge, which time itself would too soon im- 
press. The princess and her lady retired; the mad- 
ness of the astronomer hung upon their minds, and 
they desired Imlac to enter upon his office, and delay 
next morning the rising of the sun. 
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CHAP. XLV. 

THE PRINCESS AND PEKUAH VISIT THE ASTRO- 
NOMER. 

The princess and Pekuah having* talked in private 
of Imlac's astronomer, thought his character at once 
so amiable and so strange, that they could not be sa- 
tisfied without a nearer knowledge ; and Imlac was 
requested to find the means of bringing them toge- 
ther. 

This was somewhat difficult ; the philosopher had 
never received any visits from women, though he 
lived in a city that had in it many Europeans who 
followed the manners of their own countries, and 
many from other parts of the world, that lived there 
with European liberty. The ladies would not be 
refused, and several schemes were proposed for the 
accomplishment of their design. It was proposed to 
introduce them as strangers in distress, to whom 
the sage was always accessible ; but, after some de- 
liberation, it appeared, that by this artifice, no ac- 
quaintance could be formed, for their conversation 
would be short, and they could not decently impw- 
tune him often, " This,*' said Rasselas, " is true; 
but I have yet a stronger objection against the mi»*e- 
presentation of your state. I have always considered 
it as treason against the great republic of human na- 
ture, to make any man's virtues the vaeBns of de- 
ceiving him whether on g^eat or little occasions. 
All imposture weakens confidence, and chills bene- 
volence. When the sage finds that you are not 
what you seemed, he will ifeel the resentment natural 
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to a man lyho, conscious of great abilities, discovers 
that he has been tricked by understandings meaner 
than his own, and, perhaps, the distrust, which he 
can never afterwards wholly lay aside, may stop the 
voice of counsel, and close the hand of charity; and 
where will you find the power of restoring his bene- 
factions to mankind, or his peace to himself?" 

To this no reply was attempted, and Imlac began 
to hope that their curiosity would subside ; but, next 
day, Pekuah told him, she had now found an honest 
pretence for a visit to the astronomer, for she would 
solicit permission to continue under him the studied 
in which she had been initiated by the Arab, and 
the princess might go with her either as a fellow- 
student, or because a woman could not decently 
come alone. '^ I am afraid," said Imlac, '^that he 
will be soon weary of your company : men advanced 
far in knowledge do not love to repeat the elements 
of their art, and I am not certain that even of the 
elements, as he will deliver them connected with 
inferences, and mingled with reflections, you are a 
very capable auditress." " That," said Pekuah, 
^* must be my care : I ask of you only to take me thi- 
ther. My knowledge is, perhaps, more than you ima- 
gine it, and, by concurring always with his opinions, 
I shall make him think it greater than it is." 

The astronomer, in pursuance of this resolution, 
was told that a foreign lady, travelling in search of 
knowledge, had heard of his reputation, and was 
desirous to become his scholar. The uncommonness 
of the proposal raised at once his surprise and cu- 
riosity ; and when, after a short deliberation, he con- 
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sented to admit her, he could not stay without iuipa- 
tience till the next day. 

The ladies dressed themselves magnificently, and 
were attended by Imlac to the astronomer, who was 
pleased to see himself approached with respect by 
persons of so splendid an appearance. In the ex- 
change of the first civilities he was timorous and bash* 
ful J but when the talk became regular, he recollect- 
ed his powers, and justified the character which Im- 
lac had given. Inquiring of Pekuah, what could 
have turned her inclination towards astronomy ? he 
received from her a history of her adventure at the 
pyramid, and of the time passed in the AraVs island. 
She told her tale with ease and elegance, and her con- 
versation took possession of his heart. The discourse 
was then turned to astronomy: Pekuah displayed 
what she knew : be looked upon her as a prodigy of 
genius, and entreated her not to desist from a study 
which she had so happily begun. 

They came again and again, and were every time 
more welcome than before. The sage endeavoured 
to amuse them, that they might prolong their visits, 
for he found his thoughts grow brighter in their com- 
pany J the clouds of solicitude vanished by degrees, 
as he forced himself to entertain them, and he grieve 
ed when he was left at their departure to his old em- 
ployment of regulating the seasons. 

The princess and her favourite had now watched 
his lips for seveml months, and could not catch a 
single word from which they could judge whether he 
continued, or not, in the opinion of his preter- 
natural commission. They often contrived to bring 
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liim to an open declaration ; but he easily eluded all 
their attacks, and on which side soever they pressed 
him, escaped from them to some other topic. 

As their familiarity increased, they invited him 
often to the house of Imlac, where they distinguished 
him by extraordinary respect. He began gradually 
to delight in sublunary pleasures. He came early, 
and departed late ; laboured to recommend himself 
by assiduity and compliance ; excited their curiosity 
after new arts, that they might still want his assist^ 
ance j and when they made any excursion of pleasure 
or inquiry, entreated to attend them. 

By long experience of his integrity and wisdom, 
the prince and his sister were convinced that he might 
be trusted without danger; and lest he should draw 
any false hopes from the civilities which he received, 
discovered to him their condition, with the motives 
of their journey ; and required his opinion on the 
choice of life. 

" Of the various conditions which the world 
spreads before you, which you shall prefer," said 
the sage, " I am not able to instruct you. I can only 
tell that I have chosen wrong. I have passed my 
time in study without experience; in the attainment 
of sciences which Can, for the most part, be hut re- 
motely useful to mankind. I have purchased know-^ 
ledge at the expense of all the common comforts of 
life : I have missed the endearing elegance of female 
friendship, and the happy commerce of domestic 
tenderness. If I have obtained any prerogatives 
above other students, they have been accompanied 
with fear> disquiet, and scrupulosity; but even of 
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these prerogatives, whatever they were, I have, since 
my thoughts have been diversified by more inter- 
course with the world, beg^n to question the reality* 
When I have been for a few days lost in pleasing 
dissipation, I am always tempted to think that my 
inquiries have ended in error, and that I have suf- 
fered much, and suflfered it in vain/' 

Imlac was delighted to find that the sage's under- 
standing was breaking through its mists, and re-* 
solved to detain him from the planets till he should 
forget his task of ruling them, and reason should 
recover its original influence. 

From this time the astronomer was received into 
familiar friendship, and partook of all their projects 
and pleasures : his respect kept him attentive, and 
the activity of Rasselas did not leave much time un- 
engaged. Something was always to be done; the 
day was spent in making observations which fur- 
nished talk for the evening, and the evening was 
closed with a scheme for the morrow. 

The sage confessed to Imlac, that since he had 
mingled in the gay tumults of life, and divided his 
hours by a succession of amusements, he found the 
conviction of his authority over the skies fade gra* 
dually from his mind, and began to trust less to an 
opinion which he never could prove to others, and 
which he now found subject to variation, from 
causes in which reason bad no part. ^^ If I am 
accidentally left alone for a few hours," said he, ** my 
inveterate persuasion rushes upon my soul, and my 
thoughts are chained down by some irresistible vio- 
lence ; but they are soon disentangled by the prince'ft^ 
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conversions and instantaneously released at the en^ 
trance of Pekuah. I am like a man habitually afraid 
of spectres, who is set at ease by a lamp, and wonders 
at tlie dread which harassed him in the dark; yet^ 
if his lamp be extingi^ished, feels a^ain the terrom 
which he knows that when it is light he shall feel 
no more. But I am sometimes afraid lest I indulge 
my quiet by criminal negligence, and voluntarily< 
forget the great charge with which I am intrusted. 
If I favour myself in a known error, or am deter-^ 
mined by my own ease in a doubtful question of this 
importance, how dreadful is my crime !" 

" No disease of the imagination," answered Imlac, 
'^ is so difficult of cure, as that which is complicated 
with the dread of guilt ; fancy and conscience then 
act interchangeably upon us, and so often diift their 
places, that the illusions of one are not distin* 
guished from the dictates of the other. If fancy 
presents images not moral or religious, the mind 
drives them away when they give it pain, bufc 
when melancholic notions take the form of duty, 
they lay hold on the faculties without opposition, 
because we are afraid to exclude or banish them. 
For this reason the superstitious are often melan- 
choly, and the melancholy almost always super- 
stitious. 

<^ But do not let the suggestions of timidity 
overpower your better reason : the danger of neglect 
can be but as the probability of the obligation, 
which when you consider it with freedom, you 
find very little, and that little growing every dajJ 
less. Open your heart to the influe$c^ of the 
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li^ht, which, from time to time, breaks in upon yon : 
when scruples importune you, which you in your 
lucid moments know to be vain, do not stand to par-* 
ley, but fly to business or to Pekuah, and keep this 
thought always prevalent, that you are only one atom 
of the mass of humanity, and have neither such virtue 
nor vice, as that you should be singled out for super-* 
natural favours or afflictions/' 

CHAP. XLVL 

THE PRINCE El^tERS, ASt> BRTNGS A NEW TOPICS. 

** All this,** said the astronomer, " I have often 
thought, but my reason has been so long subjugated by 
an uncontrdable and overwhelming idea, that it durst 
not confide in its own decisions. I now see how fatally 
I betrayed my quiet, by sufiering chimeras to prey 
upon me in secret; but melancholy shrinks from 
communication, and I never found a man before, to 
whom I could impart my troubles, though I had been 
certain of relief. I rejoice to find my own sentiments 
confirmed by yours, who are not easily deceived, and 
can have no motive or purpose to deceive. I ho^ 
that time and variety will dissipate the gloom that hajs 
so long surrounded me, and the latter part of my day« 
Will be spent in peace." 

" Your learning and virtue," said Imlac, " may 
justly give you hopes." 

Rasselas then entered with the princess and Pe^ 
kuah,and inquired, whether they had contrived any 
new diversion for the next day? " Such/' said Nfe- 
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kayatiy " is the state of life, that none are happy but 
by the anticipation of change : the change itself is 
nothing ; when we have made it, the next wish is to 
change again. The world is not yet exhansted; 
let me see something to-morrow which I never saw 
before/* 

" Variety,** said Rasselas, " is so necessary to con- 
tent, thstt even the happy valley disgusted me by the 
recurrence of its luxuries ; yet I could not forbear to 
reproach myself with impatience, when I saw the 
monks of St. Anthony support, without complaint, a 
life, not of uniform delight, but uniform hardship/' 

** Those men,** answered Imlac, *' are less wretched 
in their silent convent than the Abisstnian princes in 
their prison of pleasure. Whatever is done by the 
moTiks is incited by an adequate and reasonable mo- 
tive. Their labour supplies them with necessaries ; 
it therefore cannot be omitted, and is certainly re- 
warded. Their devotion prepares them for another 
state, and reminds them of its approach, while it 
fits them for it. Their time is regularly distributed; 
one duty succeeds another, so that they are not left 
c^n to the distraction of unguided choice, nor lost 
irf the shades^ of listless inactivity. There is a cer- 
tain task to be performed at an appropriated hour; 
and their toils are cheerful, because they consider 
them as acts of piety, by which they are always ad- 
vancing towards endless felicity.'* 

^* Do you think,** said Nekayah, " that the monas- 
tic rule is a more holy and less imperfect state than 
anrf other ? May not he equally hope for future hap- 
fmiess v^ho converses openly with mankind, who roc- 
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cours the distr.essed by his charity, instructs the ig- 
norant by his learning, and contributes by his in- 
dustry to the general system of life; even though 
he should omit some of the mortifications which 
are practised in the cloister, and allow himself such 
harmless delights as his condition may place within 
his reach?" 

" This," said Imlac, " is a question which has long 
divided the wise, and perplexed the good. I am 
afraid to decide on either part. He that lives well 
in the world is better than he that lives well in a 
monastery. But, perhaps, every one is not able to 
stem the temptations of public life ; and if he cannot 
conquer, he may properly retreat. Som^ have little 
power to do good, and have likewise little strength 
to resist evil. Many are weary of their conflicts with 
adversity, and are willing to eject those passions which 
have long busied them in vain. And many are dis- 
missed by age and diseases from the more laborious 
duties of society. In monasteries the weak and 
timorous may be happily sheltered, the weary may 
repose, and the penitent may meditate. Those re- 
treats of prayer and contemplation have something 
so congenial to the mind of man, that, perhaps, there 
is scarcely one that does not propose to close his life 
in pious abstraction with a few associates serious as 
himself." 

" Such," said Pekuah, " has often been my wish^ 
and I have heard the princess declare, that she should 
not willingly die in a crowd." 

" The liberty of using harmless pleasures," pro- 
ceeded Imlac, <' will not be disputed ; buiit is still to 
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be examined what pleasures are harmless. The evil 
of any pleasure that Nekayah can image is not in the 
act itself, buf in its consequences. Pleasure, in it- 
self harmless, may become mischievous, by endearing 
to us a state which we know to be transient and 
probatory, and withdrawing our thoughts from that, 
of which every hour brings us nearer to the begin- 
ning, and of which no length of time will bring 
us to the end. • Mortification is not virtuous in 
itself, nor has any other use, but that it disengages 
us from the allurements of sense. In the state of 
future perfection, to which we all aspire, there will 
be pleasure without danger, and security without 
restraint." 

The princess was silent, and Rasselas, turning to 
the astronomer, asked him, whether he could not 
delay her retreat, by shewing her something which 
she had not seen before. 

" Your curiosity," said the sage, " has been so ge- 
neral, and your pursuit of knowledge so vigorous, 
that novelties are not now very easily to be found : 
but what you can no longer procure from the living 
may be given by the dead. Among the wonders of 
this country are the catacombs, or the ancient repo- 
sitories, in which the bodies of the earliest genera- 
tions were lodged, and where, by the virtue of the 
gums which embalmed them, they yet remain with- 
out corruption." 

" I know not," said Rasselas, " what pleasure the 
sight of the catacombs can afford; but since nothing 
else is offered, I am resolved to view them, and shall 
place this with many other things which I have done, 
because I would do something." 

FP 2 
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They \nved a guard of honemeny and the next day 
visited the catacombs. When they were about to 
defend into the sepulchral caves, ^^' Pekuah," said 
the princess, ^* we are now again invading the habita- 
tions of the dead ; I know that you will stay behind ; 
let me find you safe when I return/' " No, I will 
not be left," answered Pekuah ; "I will go down 
between you and the prince.'' 

They then all dasceaded, and roved with wonder 
through the labyrinth of subterraneous passages, where 
the bodies were laid in rows on either side. 



CHAP. XLVII. 

lAfLAC DISCOURSES ON THE NATURE OF THE SOUI-. 

" What reason," said the prince, " can be given, 
why the Egyptians should thus expensively preserve 
those carcases which some nations consume with fire, 
others lay to mingle with the earth, and all agree 
to remove from their sight, as soon as decent rites 
can be performed?" 

" The original of ancient customs," said Imlac, 
" is commonly unknown ; for the practice often con- 
tinues when the cause has ceased; and concerning 
superstitious ceremonies it is vain to conjecture ; for 
what reason did not dictate, reason cannot explain. 
I have long believed that the practice of em- 
bean^ing arose only from tenderness to the remains 
of relations or friends, and to this opinion I am more 
inclined, because it seems impossible that this care 
should have been general: had all the dead been 
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embalmed, their repositories must in time have been 
more spacious than the dwellings of the living. I- 
suppose only the rich or honourable were secured 
from corruption y and the rest left to the course of 
nature. 

'< But it is commonly supposed that the Egyptians 
believed the soul to live as long as the body continued 
undissolved, and therefore tried this method of eluding 
death." 

^' Could the wise Egyptians/' said Nekayah, << think 
so grossly of the soul ? If the soul could once survive 
its separation, what could it afterwards receive or 
suffer from the body ?" 

^ The Egyptians would doubtless think errone-» 
ously/^ said the astronomer, ** in the darkness of hea* 
thenism, and the first dawn of philosophy. The na* 
ture of the soul is still disputed amidst all our oppor- 
tunities of clearer knowledge : some yet say, that it 
may be material, who, nevertheless, believe it to be 
immortal.'* 

<< Sonae," answered Imlac, '< have indeed said that 
the soul is material, but I can scarcely believe that 
any man has thought it, who knew how to think; 
for all the conclusions of reason enforce the imma- 
teriality of mind, and all the notices of sense and in- 
vestigations of science concur to prove the uncon- 
sciousness of matter. 

<< It was never supposed that cogitation is inherent 
in matter, or that every particle is a thinking being. 
Yet, if any part of matter be devoid of thought, what 
part can we suppose to think? Matter can differ 
from matter only in form, density, bulk, motion, 
and direction of motion : to which of these, however 
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varied or combined, can consciousness be annexed? 
To be round or square, to be solid or fluid, to be 
great or little, to be moved slowly or swiftly one way 
or another, are modes of material existence, all 
equally alien from the nature of cogitation. If mat« 
ter be once without thought, it can only be made to 
think by some new modification, but all the modifica- 
tions which it can admit are equally unconnected 
with cogitative powers." 

" But the materialists," said the astronomer, "urg^ 
that matter may have qualities with which we are 
unacquainted." 

" He who will determine," returned Imlac, ''against 
that which he knows, because there may be some- 
thing which he knows not ; he that can set hypo- 
thetical possibility against acknowledged certainty, 
is not be admitted among reasonable beings. All 
that we know of matter is, that matter is inert, sense- 
less, and lifeless; and if this conviction cannot be op- 
posed but by referring us to something that we know 
not, we have all the evidence that human intellect 
can admit. If that which is known may be over- 
ruled by that which is unknown, no being, not om- 
niscient, can arrive at certainty." 

" Yet let us not," said the astronomer, " too arro- 
gantly limit the Creator's power." 

" It is no limitation of omnipotence," replied the 
poet, ** to suppose that one thing is not consistent 
with another, that the same proposition cannot be 
at once true and false, that the same number can- 
not be even and odd, that cogitation cannot be 
conferred on that which is created incapable of 
cogitation." 
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** I know not," said Nekayah, "any great use of 
this question. Does that immateriality, which, in my 
opinion, you have sufficiently proved, necessarily in- 
clude eternal duration?" 

" Of immateriality," said Imlac, " our ideas are 
negative, and therefore obi^cure. Immateriality 
seems to imply a natural power of perpetual duration 
as a consequence of exemption from all causes of de- 
cay : whatever perishes, is destroyed by the solution 
of its contexture, and separation of its parts; nor can 
we conceive how that which has no parts, and there- 
fore admits no solution, can be naturally corrupted or 
impaired." 

" I know not," said Rasselas, " how to conceive 
any thing without extension; what is extended must 
have parts, and you allow, that whatever has parts 
may be destroyed." 

" Consider your own conceptions," replied Imlac, 
*^ and the difficulty will be less. You will find sub- 
stance without extension. An ideal form is no less 
real than material bulk : yet an ideal form has no ex- 
tension. It is no less certain, when you think on a 
pyramid, that your mind possesses the idea of a py- 
ramid, than that the pyramid itself is standing. What 
space does the idea of a pyramid occupy more than 
the idea of a grain of corn ? or how can either idea 
suffer laceration ? As is the effect, such is the cause : 
as thought, such is the power that thinks; a power 
impassive and indiscerptible." 

" But the Being," said Nekayah, " whom I fear 
to name, the Being which made the soul, can destroy 
it." 

" He, surely, can destroy it," answered Imlac, 
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" since^ however unperishable, it receives from a su- 
perior nature its power of duration. That it will not 
perish by any inherent cause of decay, or principle of 
corruption, may be shewn by philosophy ; but philo- 
sophy can tell no more. That it will not be annihi- 
lated by him that made it, we must humbly leani 
from higher authority." 

The whole assembly stood awhile silent and col- 
lected. '* Let us return," said Rasselas, " from this 
scene of mortality. How gloomy would be these 
mansions of the dead to him who did not know that 
he should never die ; that what now acts shall conti- 
nue its agency, and what now thinks shall think on 
for ever. Those that lie here stretched before us, the 
wise and the powerful of ancient times, warn us to 
remember the shortness of our present state : they 
were, perhaps, snatched away while they were busy 
like OS in the choice of life.'* 

" To me,** said the princess, " the choice of life is 
become less important; I hope hereafter to think only 
on the choice of eternity.'* 

They then hastened out of the caverns, and, under 
the protection of their guard, returned to Cairo. 
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CHAP. XLVII. 

THE CONCLUSION, IN WHICH NOTHING 18 CON- 
CLUDED. 

It was mow the time of the inundation of the Nile : 
a few days after their visit to the catacombs, the 
river beg^n to rise. 

They were confined to their house. The whole 
region being under water gave them no invitation 
to any excursions, and, being well supplied with ma- 
terials for talk, they diverted themselves with com- 
parisons of the different forms of life which they had 
observed, and with various schemes of happiness, 
which each of tbei^ had formed. 

Peknah was never so much charmed with any 
place as the convent of St. Anthony, where the Arab 
restored her to the princess, and wished only to fill 
it with pious maidens, and to be made prioress of 
the order: she was weary of expectation and disgust, 
and would gl&dly be fixed in some unvariable state. 

The princess thought, that of all sublunary things 
knowledge was the best: she desired first to learn 
all sciences, and then purposed to found a college of 
learned women, in which she would preside, that, by 
conversing with the old, and educating the young, 
she might divide her time between the acquisition 
and communication of wisdom, and raise up for the 
next age models of prudence, and patterns of piety. 

The prince desired a little kingdom, ia which ha 
might administer justice in his own person , and M6 
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all the parts of government with his own eyes j but 
he could never fix the limits of his dominion, and 
was always adding to the number of his subjects. 

Imlac and the astronomer were contented to be 
driven along the stream of life, without directing their 
course to any particular port. 

Of these wishes that they had formed they well 
knew that none could be obtained. They deliberated 
awhile what was to be done, and resolved, when the 
inundation should cease, to return to Abissinia. 
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